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Angelo,  a  Goldfmith. 
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Dr.  Pinch,  a  School-ma  ft  er^  and  a  Conjurer. 

iEmilia,  Wife  to  iEgeon,  an  Abbefs  at  Ephefus.] 
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Luciana,  Sifter  to  Adriana. 
Luce,  Servant  to  Adriana. 
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ACT      I. 

SCENE,    the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter   the   *Duke  of  Ephefus,  /Egeon,  Jailor, 
and  other  Attendants. 

JE    G    E    O   N. 

Roceed,  Salinus^  to  procure  my  Fall, 
And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and 
•      all. 

Duke.    Merchant  of    Syracufa^    plead  no 
more  y 

I  am  not  partial  to  infringe  our  laws : 
The  enmity,  and  difcord,  which  of  late 

Sprung 

(i)  Comedy  of  Errors.]  The  Controverfy  of  our  Author's  Ac- 
quaintance with  the  Latine  Tongue  has  been  partly  canvais'd  upon  his 
having  writ  this  Play.  *'  It  is  in  great  Meafure  taken  (fays  Mr.  Ro<we) 
u.  from  the  Mentechmi  of  Plautus.  How  That  happened,  I  cannot  eaiily 
"  divine ;  fmce  I  do  not  take  him  to  have  been  Matter  of  Latine  enough 
"  to  read  it  in  the  Original :  and  I  know  of  no  Tranflation  of  Plautus 
"  fo  old  as  his  Time". —  Thus  far,  his  Acquaintance  with  the  Roman 
Language  is  father  difputed,  than  afcertain'd.  Let  us  fee,  What  Mr.  Gil- 
don  has  obferv'd  upon  This.  "  I  confefs,  with  SubmifEon  to  the  Writer 
"  of.  his  Life,  that  I  can  find  no  fuch  Need  of  Divination  on  this  Head. 
"  For  as  it  is  beyond  Contradiction  plain,  that  this  Comedy  is  taken  from 
¥  That  of  Plautus  i  fo  1  think  it  as  obvious  to  conclude  from  That,  that 


B    2 


Shake- 
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Sprung  from  the  ranc'rous  outrage  of  your  Duke, 

To  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countrymen, 

(Who,  wanting  Gilders  to  redeem  their  lives, 

Have  feaPd  his  rigorous  Statutes  with  their  bloods) 

Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatning  looks. 

For,  fince  the  mortal  and  inteftine  jars 

'Twixt  thy  feditious  countrymen  and  us, 

It  hath  in  folemn  fynods  been  decreed, 

Both  by  the  Syracufans  and  our  felves,    - 

T'admic  no  traffick  to  our  adverfe  towns. 

Nay,  more  j  if  any  born  at  Ephefus 

Be  feen  at  Syracufan  marts  and  fairs, 

Again,  if  any  Syracufan  born 

Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephefus ,  he  dies  5 

His  goods  conflfcate  to  the  Duke's  difpofej 

Unlefs  a  thoufand  marks  be  levied 

To  quit  the  penalty,  and  ranfom  him. 

Thy  fubflance,  valu'd  at  the  higheft  rate, 

Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks ; 

Therefore,  by  law  thou  art  condemn'd  to  die. 

JEgeon.  Yet  this  my  comfort,  when  your  words  are  done, 
My  woes  end  likewife  with  the  evening  fun. 

Duke.  Well,  Syracufan^  fay,  in  brief,  the  caufe, 
Why  thou  departed'ft  from  thy  native  home  ; 
And  for  what  caufe  thou  cam'ft  to  Ephefus, 

Mgeon.   A  heavier  task   could   not   have  been  im- 
pos'd,  (z) 

Than 

Shakefpeare  did  underftand  Latine  enough  to  read  him,  and  knew  fa 
"  much  of  him   as  to   be   able  to  form   a  Defign  out  of  That  of  the 

"  Roman  Poet ". We  now  find  his  Title  to  Learning  a  little  better 

grounded.  After  thefe  Gentlemen  comes  Mr.  Pope,  and  diffidently  cor- 
roborates Mr.  Gildons  Opinion.  "  He  appears  (fays  he)  alfo  to  have 
"  been  converfant  in  Plant  us,  from  whom  he  has  taken  the  Plot  of  One 
"  of  his  Plays  ".  The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  the  Play  meant  here.  But 
tho',  perhaps,  I  may  believe  our  Author  better  acquainted  with  the  anti- 
ent  Languages,  than  thefe  three  Learned  Men  profefs  to  do;  yet,  with 
Deference  to  them,  his  Literature  will  not  come  into  Difpute  on  this  Ac- 
csunt.  For  the  Mentechmi  of  Plautus  was  tranflated  into  Engli/b,  (which 
our  Cri licks  might  have  known  from  Langbaine,)  and  printed  in  Quarto 
in  the  Year  1515,  half  a  Century  before  our  Author  was  born. 

(2)  A  heavier  Task  could  not  ha<ve.  been  imposed, 

Than  I  to  /peak  my  Grief  unfpeakable.]    The  Poet  feems  to  me 

here 
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Than  I  to  fpeak  my  grief  unfpeakable : 

Yet  that  the  world  may  witnefs,  that  my  end 

"Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence, 

I'll  utter  what  my  forrow  gives  me  leave. 

In  Syracufa  was  I  born,  and  wed 

Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me> 

And  by  me  too,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad  : 

With  her  I  liv'd  in  joy;  our  wealth  increas'd, 

By  profperous  voyages  I  often  made 

To  Epidamnum  3  'till  my  faftor's  death, 

And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left, 

Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  fpoufej 

From  whom  my  abfence  was  not  fix  months  old, 

Before  her  felf  (almoft  at  fainting  under 

The  pleafing  punifhment  that  women  bear) 

Had  made  provifion  for  her  following  me, 

And  foon,  and  fafe,  arrived  where  I  was. 

There  fhe  had  not  been  long,  but  fhe  became 

A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  fons; 

And,  which  was  flrange,  the  one  fo  like  the  other, 

As  could  not  be  diftinguiuYd  but  by  names. 

That  very  hour,  and  in  the  felf- fame  Inn, 

A  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered 

Of  fuch  a  burthen,  male-twins  both  alike  : 

Thofe  (for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor) 

I  bought,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  fons.' 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  fuch  boys, 

Made  daily  motions  for  our  home-return  : 

Unwilling,  I  agreed >  alas,  too  foon! 

We  came  aboard. 

A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  fail'd, 

Before  the  always-wind-obeying  Deep 

Gave  any  tragick  inftance  of  our  harm  j 

But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope: 

For  what  obfcured  light  the  heav'ns  did  grant, 

Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 

A  doubtful  Warrant  of  immediate  death  $ 

here  to  have  had  in  his  Eye  the  Exordium  of  jE neat's  Speech  to  Dido, 
in  the  fecond  Book  of  Virgifs  uEneis. 

Infandum,  Regitia,  jubes  renovare  dolorem,  &c, 

B  3  Which, 
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Which,  tho'  my  felf  would  gladly  have  embrac'd, 
Yet  the  incefTant  weeping  of  my  wife, 
(Weeping  before,  for  what  (he  law  muft  come;) 
And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 
That  mourn'd  for  fafhion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 
Forc'd  me  to  feek  delays  for  them  and  me  : 
And  this  it  was  ;  (for  other  means  were  none.) 
The  failors  fought  for  fafety  by  our  boat, 
And  left  the  i"hip,  then  finking- ripe,  to  us  5 
My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  elder  born, 
Had  faften'd  him  unto  a  fmall  fpare  Maft, 
Such  as  fea-faring  men  provide  for  ftorms; 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound, 
Whilft  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 
The  children  thus  difpos'd,  my  wife  and  I, 
Fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fixt, 
Faften'd  our  ielves  at  either  end  the  maft ; 
And  floating  ftraight,  obedient  to  the  ftream, 
Were  carry'd  towards  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length  the  Sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 
Difpers'd  thofe  vapours  that  offended  us> 
And,  by  the  benefit  of  his  wifh'd  light, 
The  feas  waxt  calm;  and  we  difcovered 

Two  mips  from  far  making  amain  to  us, 

Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this; 

But  ere  they  came oh,  let  me  fay  no  more! 

Gather  the  Sequel  by  that  went  before. 

Duke.  Nay,  forward,  old  man,  do  not  break  off  fo$ 

For  we  may  pity,  tho'  not  pardon  thee. 

JEgeon.  Oh,   had  the  Gods  done  fo,  I  had  not  now 

Worthily  tcrm'd  them  mercilefs  to  us  •> 

For  ere  the  mips  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 

We  were  encountred  by  a  mighty  rock; 

Which  being  violently  born  upon, 

Our  hdplefs  (hip  was  fplitted  in,  the  midft: 

So  that,  in  this  unjuft  divorce  of  us, 

Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike     . 

What  to  delight  in,  what  to  forrow  for. 

Her  parr,  poor  foul!  feeming  as  burdened 

With  lefler  weight,  but  not  with  leffer  woe, 

Was 
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Was  carry'd  with  more  fpeed  before  the  wind5 

And  in  our  fight  they  three  were  taken  up 

By  fifhermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 

At  length,  another  fhip  had  feiz'd  on  usj 

And  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  fave, 

Gave  helpful  welcome  to  their  fhip wrackt  gueftsj 

And  would  have  reft  the  fifhers  of  their  prey, 

Had  not  their  bark  been  very  flow  of  fail  $ 

And  therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  their  courfc.-r- 

Thus  have  you  heard  me  fever'd  from  my  blifs> 

That  by  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolong'd, 

To  tell  fad  ftories  of  my  own  mifhaps. 

Duke,  And,  for  the  fakes  of  them  thou  forrow'ft  for, 
Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full 
What  hath  befalPn  of  them,  and  thee,  'till  now. 

jEgeon.  My  youngeft  boy,  and  yet  my  eldeft  care, 
At  eighteen  years  became  inquifitive 
After  his  brother,  and  importun'd  me, 
That  his  attendant,  (for  his  cafe  was  like, 
Reft  of  his  brother,  but  retain'd  his  name,) 
Might  bear  him  company  in  queft  of  him: 
Whom  whilft  I  labour'd  of  a  love  to  fee, 
I  hazarded  the  lofs  of  whom  I  lov'd. 
Five  fummers  have  I  fpent  in  fartheft  Greece* 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Afia^ 
And  coafting  homeward,  came  to  Epbefus: 
Hopelefs  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  unfought, 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men! 
But  here  muft  end  the  ftory  of  my  life ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death, 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me,  they  live. 

Duke.  Haplefs  Mgeon,  whom  the  fates  have  markt 
To  bear  th'  extremity  of  dire  mifhapi 
Now,  truft  me,  were  it  not  againft  our  laws,  (3) 

[3)  Nonv  truji  me,  woere  it  not  againjl  our  La<ws% 

Againjl  my  Cro--wn,  my  0ath3  7ny  Dignity , 

Which  Princes  <would,  they  may  not  difannul^\  Thus  are  there 
Lines  placed  in  all  the  former  Editions.  But  as  the  fingle  Verb  does  not 
agree  with  all  the  Subftanti-ves,  which  mould  be  govern'd  of  it,  I  have 
ventur'd  to  make  a  Tranfpoiition ;  and  by  a  Change  in  the  Pointing, 
cisai'd  up  the  Perplexity  of  the  Senfe. 

B  4  (Which 
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(Which  Princes,  would  they,  may  not  difanul  5) 
Againft  my  Crown,  my  Oath,  my  Dignity, 
My  foul  mould  fue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
But,  tho'  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death, 
And  pafTed  Sentence  may  not  be  recall'd, 
But  to  our  Honour's  great  difparagement  5 
Yet  will  I  favour  thee  in  what  I  can  5 
I  therefore,  Merchant,  limit  thee  this  day, 
To  feek  thy  life  by  beneficial  help : 
Trf  all  the  friends  thou  haft  in  Ephefus, 
Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  fum, 
And  live  >  if  not,  then  thou  art  doom'd  to  die. 
Jailor,  take  him  to  thy  cuftody. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  and  Train* 

Jail.  I  will,  my  lord. 

JEgeon.  Hopelefs  and  helplefs  doth  JEgeon  wend, 
But  to  procraftinate  his  Jivelefs  end. 

[Exeunt  iEgeon,  and  Jailor. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Street. 

Enter  Antipholis  of  Syracufe,  a  Merchant,  and  Dromio. 

Mer?~T*  Hereforc  give  out,  you  are  of  Epi 'damnum ', 

A    Left  that  your  goods  too  foon  be  confifcate. 
This  very  day,  a  Syracufan  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here> 
And,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life, 
According  to  the  Statute  of  the  Town, 
Dies  ere  the  weary  Sun  fet  in  the  weft  : 
There  is  your  mony,  that  I  had  to  keep. 

Ant.  Go  bear  it  to  the  Centaur^  wjiere  we  hoft, 
And  ftay  there,  Dromio^  'till  I  come  to  thee  : 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time  j 
'Till  that  I'll  view  the  manners  of  the  town, 
Perufe  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings, 
And  then  return  and  fleep  within  mine  Inn; 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  ftiff  and  weary. 
Get  thee  away. 

Dro. 
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Dro.  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your  word, 
And  go  indeed,  having  fo  good  a  means.  [Exit  Dvomio. 

Ant.  A  trufty  villain,  Sir,  that  very  oft, 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jefls. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town, 
And  then  go  to  the  Inn  and  dine  with  me  ? 

Mer.  I  am  invited,  Sir,  to  certain  merchants, 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit : 
I  crave  your  pardon.     Soon  at  five  o'  clock, 
Pleafe  you,  I'll  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart, 
And  afterward  confort  you  'till  bed-time  : 
My  prefent  bufinefs  calls  me  from  you  now. 

Ant.  Farewel  'till  then  5  I  will  go  lofe  my  felf, 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

Mer*  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content, 

[Ex.  Mer. 

Ant.  He  that  commends  me  to  my  own  content, 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water, 
That  in  the  ocean  feeks  another  drop, 
Who  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth, 
Unfeen,  inquifitive,  confounds  himfelf : 
So  I,  to  find  a  mother  and  a  brother, 
In  queft  of  them,  unhappy,  lofe  my  felf. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephefus. 

Here  comes  the  almanack  of  my  true  date. 
What  now?  how  chance,  thou  art  return'd  fo  foon? 
E.  Dro.   Return'd  fo  foon!    rather  approach'd  too 
late  : 
The  capon  burns,  the  pig  falls  from  the  fpit, 
The  clock  has  ftrucken  twelve  upon  the  bell ; 
My  miftrefs  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek ; 
She  is  fo  hot,  becaufe  the  meat  is  cold  $ 
The  meat  is  cold,  becaufe  you  come  not  home ; 
You  come  not  home,  becaufe  you  have  no  ftomach  3 
You  have  no  ftomach,  having  broke  your  fail: 
But  we,  that  know  what  'tis  to  fail  and  pray, 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to  day. 

Ann 
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Ant.  Stop  in  your  wind,  Sir ;  tell  me  this,  I  pray, 
Where  you  have  left  the  mony  that  I  gave  you? 

E.Dro.  Oh, —  fix  pence,  that  I  had  a  fVednefday\z&y 
To  pay  the  fadler  for  my  miftrefs'  crupper? 
The  fadler  had  it,  Sir;  I  kept  it  not. 

Ant.  I  am  not  in  a  fportive  humour  now ; 
Tell  me  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  mony  ? 
We  being  ftrangers  here,  how  dar'ft  thou  truft 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  cuflody  ? 

E.  Dro.  1  pray  you,  jeft,  Sir,  as  you  fit  at  dinner : 
I  from  my  miftrefs  come  to  you  in  poft ; 
If  I  return,  I  fhall  be  poft  indeed  ; 
For  {he  will  fcore  your  fault  upon  my  pate  : 
Methinks,  your  maw,  like  mine,  fhould  be  your  clock; 
And  ftrike  you  home  without  a  meflenger. 

Ant.   Come,  Dromioy  come,   thefe  jefts  are  out  of 
feafon  -, 
Referve  them  'till  a  merrier  hour  than  this  : 
Where  is  the  gold  1  gave  in  charge  to  thee? 

E.  Dro.  To  me,  Sir?  why,  you  gave  no  gold  to  me. 

Ant.  Come  on,  Sir  knave,  have  done  your  foolilh- 
nefs; 
And  tell  me,  how  thou  haft  difpos'd  thy  charge? 

E.  Dro.  My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you  from  the 
mart 
Home  to  your  houfe,   the  Phoenix,  Sir,  to  dinner; 
My  miftrefs  and  her  lifter  ftay  for  you. 

Ant.  Now,  as  I  am  a  chriftian,  anfwer  me, 
In  what  fafe  place  you  have  beftow'd  my  mony; 
Or  I  ihall  break  that  merry  fconce  of  yours, 
That  ftands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undifpos'd : 
Where  are  the  thoufand  Marks  thou  hadft  of  me  ? 

E.  Dro.  I  have  fome  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate; 
Some  of  my  miftrefs'  marks  upon  my  fhoulders; 
But  not  a  thoufand  marks  between  you  both. — 
If  I  fhould  pay  your  Worfhip  thofe  again, 
Perchance,*  you  will  not  bear  them  patiently. 

Ant.  Thy  miftrefs'  marks  ?  what  miftrefs,  fiave,  haft 
thou? 

E.  Dro.   Your  worfhip's  wife,   my  miftrefs  at  the 
Phoenix -y  She, 
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She,  that  doth  faft,  'till  you  come  home  to  dinner  5 
And  prays,  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  What  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto  my  face, 
Being  forbid  ?  there  take  you  that,  Sir  knave. 

E.Dro.  What  mean  you,  Sir?  for  God  fake  hold 
your  hands  5 
Nay,  an  you  will  not,  Sir,  1*11  take  my  heels. 

[£#.  Dromio. 

Jnt.  Upon  my  life,  by  fome  device  or  other, 
The  villain  is  o'er- wrought  of  all  my  mony. 
They  fay,  this  town  is  full  of  couzenage  5 
As,  nimble  jugglers,  that  deceive  the  eye  j  (4) 

(4)  As,  nimble  Jugglers,  that  deceive  the  Eye ; 
Dark-working  Sorcerers,  that  change  the  Mind; 
Soul- killing  Witches,  that  deform  the  Body ;]  Tho'  I  have  not  dif- 
turb'd  the  Text,  the  ingenious  Conjecture,  Mr.  Warburton  made  to  me 
upon  this  PafTage,  has  fuch  an  Appearance  of  Juftnefs  and  Likelihood, 
that  I  mall  fubjoin  it  in  his  own  Words.  "  Thofe,  who  attentively  con- 
"  fider  thefe  three  Lines,  mufl  confefs,  that  the  Poet  intended,  the  Epi- 
"  thet  given  to  each  of  thefe  Mifcreants  fhould  declare  the  Power  by 
u  which  they  perform  their  Feats,  and  which  would  therefore  be  a 
"  juft  Characteriftick  of  each  of  them.  Thus,  by  nimble  Jugglers,  we 
*■  are  taught  that  they  perform  their  Tricks  by  flight  of  hand :  and  by 
"  Soul-killing  Witches,  we  are  inform'd,  the  Mifchief  they  do  is  by  the 
"  Afliftance  of  the  Devil  to  whom  they  have  given  their  Souls :  But  then, 
"  by  dark-working  Sorcerers,  we  are  not  inftructed  in  the  Means  by 
"  which  they  perform  their  Ends.  Befides,  this  Epithet  agrees  as  well 
"  to  Witches,  as  to  them ;  and  therefore,  certainly,  our  Author  could 
"  not  deiign  This  in  their  Characteriftick.  I  am  confident,  we  mould 
"  read; 

Drug-working  Sorcerers,  that  change  the  Mind; 
*'  And  we  know  by  the  whole  Hiftory  of  antient  and  modern  Super* 
M  flition,  that  thefe  kind  of  Jugglers  always  pretended  to  work  Changes 
"  of  the  Mind  by  thefe  Applications.  Hence  all  the  Superftition  of 
"  Love-potions,  which  in  this  Line  is  alluded  to:  And  this  Practice  was 
*f  fb  common  amongft  the  Greeks,  that  they  gave  the  Name  of  QetpfJAKos 
"  to  this  Operator:  and  therefore  has  Theocritus  callM  his  fecond  Eidyl- 
"  Hum,  whofe  Subject  is  built  on  this  kind  of  Sorcery,  §?PiJM.KivTex*. 

Mr.  Warburton. 

Brabantio,  I  remember,  in  Othello,  where  he  thinks  his  Daughter's 
Senfes  and  Inclinations  muft  have  been  perverted  by  the  Moor's  Practices, 
fpeaks  not  a  little  in  Confirmation  of  my  Friend's  Conjecture. 
Judge  me  the  World,  if  'tis  not  grofs  in  Senfe, 
That  thou  hajf  practis'd  on  her  with  foul  Charms, 
Abus'd  her  delicate  Youth  with  Drugs,  or  Minerals, 
That  weaken  Notion.  ■ 

Dark- 
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Dark-working  forcerers,  that  change  the  mindj 

Soul-killing  witches,  that  deform  the  body  5 

Difguifed  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 

And  many  fuch  like  liberties  of  fin  : 

If  it  prove  fo,  I  will  Be  gone  the  fooner. 

I'll  to  the  Centaur^  to  go  feek  this  flavej 

I  greatly  fear  my  mony  is  not  fafe.  [£*. 


ACT      II. 

SCENE,    the  Houfe  of  Antipholi* 

of  Ephefus, 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana, 

A   D    R   I    A    N   A. 

N  Either  my  husband,  nor  the  {lave  return'd, 
That  in  fuch  hafte  I  fent  to  feek  his  mailer! 
Sure,  Luciano,^  it  is  two  o'clock. 

Luc.  Perhaps,  fome  merchant  hath  invited  him, 
And  from  the  mart  he's  fomewhere  gone  to  dinner: 
Good  fifter,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret. 
A  man  is  mafter  of  his  liberty: 
Time  is  their  mafter  j  and  when  they  fee  time, 
They'll  go  or  come  5  if  fo,  be  patient,  fifter. 

Adr.  Why  fhould  their  liberty  than  ours  be  more? 

Luc.  Becaufe  their  bufinefs  ftill  lyes  out  a-door. 

Adr.  Look,  when  I  ferve  him  fo,  he  takes  it  ill. 

Luc.  Oh,  know,  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

Adr.  There's  none,  but  affes,  will  be  bridled  fo. 

Luc.  Why,  head-ftrong  liberty  is  lafht  with  wo. 
There's  nothing  fituate  under  heaven's  eye, 
But  hath  its  bound  in  earth,  in  fea,  in  sky : 
The  beafts,  the  fifties,  and  the  v/inged  fowls, 
Arc  their  male's  fubjects,  and  at  their  eontrouls : 

Man 
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Man,  more  divine,  the  matter  of  all  thefe, 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  wat'ry  feas, 
Indu'd  with  intellectual  fenfe  and  foul, 
Of  more  preheminence  than  filh  and  fowl, 
Are  mafters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords : 
Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

Adr.  This  fervitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Luc.  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage-bed. 

Adr.  But  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear  fome 
fway. 

Luc.  Ere  I  learn  love,  I'll  pradtife  to  obey. 

Adr.  How  if  your  husband  Hart  fome  other  where? 

Luc.  'Till  he  come  home  again,  I-  would  forbear. 

Adr.  Patience  unmov'd,  no  marvel  tho'  me  paufe  j 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  caufe  : 
A  wretched  foul,  bruis'd  with  adverfity, 
"We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cry  j 
But  were  we  burden'd  with  like  weight  of  pain, 
As  much,  or  more,  we  mould  our  felves  complain  > 
So  thou,  that  haft  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee, 
With  urging  helplefs  patience  would'ft  relieve  me: 
But  if  thou  live  to  fee  like  Right  bereft, 
This  fool-begg'd  patience  in  thee  will  be  left. 

Luc.  Well,  I  will  marry  one  day  but  to  try ; 
Here  comes  your  man,  now  is  your  husband  nigh. 

Enter  Dromio  Eph. 

Adr.  Say,  is  your  tardy  mafter  now  at  hand  ? 

E.  Dro.  Nay,  he's  at  two  hands  with  me,  and  that 
my  two  ears  can  witnefs. 

Adr.  Say,  did'ft  thou  fpeak  with  him  ?  know'ft  thott 
his  mind  ? 

E.  Dro.  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear, 
Befhrew  his  hand,  I  fcarce  could  under-ftand  it. 

Luc.  Spake  he  fo  doubtfully,  thou  could'ft  not  feel 
his  meaning? 

E.  Dro.  Nay,  he  ftruck  fo  plainly,  I  could  too  well 
feel  his  blows *  and  withal  fo  doubtfully,  that  I  could 
fcarce  understand  them. 

Adr. 
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Adr.  But  fay,  I  pr'ythee,  is  he  coming  home? 
It  feems,  he  hath  great  care  to  pleafe  his  wife. 

E.  Dro.  Why,  miftrefs,  fure,  my  matter  is  horn-mad* 

Adr.  Horn-mad,  thou  villain  ? 

E.  Dro.  I  mean  not,  cuckold-mad  5   but,  fure,  he's 
ftark  mad : 
When  I  defir'd  him  to  come  home  to  dinner, 
He  ask'd  me  for  a  thoufand  Marks  in  gold : 
'Tis  dinner-time,  quoth  I;  my  gold,  quoth  he: 
Your  meat  doth  burn,  quoth  I*  my  gold,  quoth  he: 
Will  you  come  home,  quoth  I?  my  gold,  quoth  he: 
Where  is  the  thoufand  Marks  I  gave  thee,  villain  ? 
The  pig,  quoth  I,  is  burn'd  5  my  gold,  quoth  he. 
My  miftrefs,  Sir,  quoth  1 5  hang  up  thy  miftrefs  5 
I  know  not  thy  miftrefs  $  out  on  thy  miftrefs! 

Luc.  Quoth  who? 

E.  Dro.  Quoth  my  mafter : 
I  know,  quoth  he,  no  houfe,  no  wife,  no  miftrefs  $ 
So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 
I  thank  him,  I  bare  home  upon  my  fhoulders: 
For,  in  conclufion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 

Adr.  Go  back  again,  thou  Have,  and  fetch  him  home* 

jg.  Dro.  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home  ? 
For  God's  fake,  fend  fome  other  mefTenger. 

Adr.  Back,  flave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate  acrofs. 

E.  Dro.    And  he  will  blefs   that  Crofs  with  other 
beating  : 
Between  you  I  fhall  have  a  holy  head. 

[Adr.  Hence,  prating  peafant,  fetch  thy  mafter  home. 

E.  Dro.  Am  I  fo  round  with  you  as  you  with  me, 
That  like  a  foot-ball  you  do  fpurn  me  thus  ? 
You  fpurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  fpurn  me  hither  : 
If  I  laft  in  this  fervice,  you  muft  cafe  me  in  leather. 

\Exit* 

Luc.  Fie,  how  impatience  lowreth  in  your  face! 

Adr.  His  company  muft  do  his  minions  grace, 
Whilft  I  at  home  ftarve  for  a  merry  look  : 
Hath  homely  age  th'  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek?  then,  he  hath  wafted  it. 
Are  my  diicourfes  dull  ?  barren  my  wit  ? 

If 
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If  voluble  and  fharp  difcourfe  be  marr'd, 
Unkindnefs  blunts  it,  more  than  marble  hard. 
Do  their  gay  veftments  his  affe&ions  bait  ? 
That's  not  my  fault :  he's  matter  of  my  ftate. 
What  ruins  are  in  me,  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruin'd  ?  then,  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures.     My  decayed  Fair 
A  funny  look  of  his  would  foon  repair. 
But,  too  unruly  Deer,  he  breaks  the  pale, 
And  feeds  from  home ;  poor  I  am  but  his  Stale. 

Luc.  Self-harming  jealoufie! —  fie,  beat  it  hence. 

Adr\  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  fuch  wrongs  difpenfe: 
I  know,  his  eye  doth  homage  other-where  j 
Or  elfe  what  lets  it,  but  he  would  be  here  ? 
Sifter,  you  know,  he  promis'd  me  a  Chain  j 
"Would  that  alone,  alone,  he  would  detain, 
So  he  would  keep  fair  quarter  with  his  bed. 
I  fee;  the  jewel,  beft  enameled,  (f ) 
Will  lofe  his  beauty  >  and  the  gold  bides  ftill, 
That  others  touch:  yet  often  touching  will 
Wear  Gold :  and  fo  no  Man,  that  hath  a  Name, 
But  Falfhood,  and  Corruption,  doth  it  fhame. 
Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  pleafe  his  eye, 
I'll  weep  what's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 

Luc.  How  many  fond  fools  ferve  mad  jealoufie! 

[Exeunt. 

(5)  I  fee  the  Jewel  beft  enameled 

Will  lofe  his  Beauty  ;  yet  the  gold  bides  fill 

That  others  touch,  and  often  touching  will: 

Where  gold  and  no  Man  that  hath  a  Name, 

By  Faljhood  and  Corruption  doth  it  Shame]  In  this  miferably 
mangled  Condition  is  this  Paffage  exhibited  in  the  firil  Folio.  All  the 
Editions  fmce  have  left  out  the  lait  Couplet  of  it ;  I  prefume,  as  too  hard 
for  them.  Mr.  Pope,  who  pretends  to  have  collated  the  firrt  Folio,  mould 
have  Jfpar'd  us  the  Lines,  at  leaft,  in  their  Corruption. —  I  communi- 
cated my  Doubts  upon  this  Paffage  to  my  Friend  Mr.  Warburton ;  and 
to  his  Sagacity  I  owe,  in  good  part,  the  Correction  of  it.  The  Senfe 
of  the  whole  is  now  very  pertinent ;  which,  without  the  two  Lines  from 
the  ill  Folio,  was  very  imperfect;  not  to  fay,  ridiculous.  The  Compa- 
rifon  is  fully  clofed.  "  Gold,  indeed,  bides  handling  well;  but,  for  all 
"  that,  often  Touching  will  wear  even  Gold :  So,  no  Man  of  a  great 
"  Character,  even  as  pure  as  Gold,  but  may  in  Time  lofe  it  by  Falfnood 
"  and  Corruption. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    changes  to  the  Street. 

Enter  Antipholis  0/  Syracufe. 

Ant.  *TPHE  gold  I  gave  to  Dromio  is  laid  up 

X     Safe  at  the  Centaur  ;  and  the  heedful  flave 
Is  wander'd  forth  in  care  to  feek  me  out. 
By  computation,  and  mine  Hoft's  report, 
I  could  not  fpeak  with  Dromio,  fince  at  firft 
I  fent  him  from  the  mart.     See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuie. 

How  now,  Sir?  is  your  merry  humour  alter'd? 
As  you  love  ftroaks,  fo  jeft  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur  ?  you  receiv'd  no  gold  ? 
Your  miftrefs  fent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner? 
My  houfe  was  at  the  Phoenix  ?  waft  thou  mad, 
That  thus  fo  madly  thou  didft  anfwer  me? 

S.  Dro.   What  anfwer,   Sir?  when  fpake  I  fuch  a 
word? 

Ant.  Even  now,  even  here,  not  half  an  hour  fince. 

S.  Dro.  I  did  not  fee  you  fince  you  fent  me  hence 
Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  the  gold  you  gave  me. 

Ant.  Villain,  thou  didft  deny  the  gold's  receipt; 
And  told'ft  me  of  a  miftrefs,  and  a  dinner; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'ft  I  was  difpleas'd* 

S.  Dro.  I'm  glad  to  fee  you  in  this  merry  vein: 
What  means  this  jeft,  I  pray  you,  mailer,  tell  me  ? 

Ant.  Yea,  doft  thou  jeer  and  flout  me  in  the  teeth? 
Think'ft  thou,  I  jeft?  hold,  take  thou  that,  and  that. 

[Beats  Dro. 

S.  Dro.  Hold,   Sir,  for  God's  fake,  now  your  jeft  is 
earneft ; 
Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  k  me? 

Ant.  Becaufe  that  I  familiarly  fometimes 
Do  ufe  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you, 
Your  fawcinefs  will  jeft  upon  my  love, 
And  make  a  common  of  my  ferious  hours. 
When  the  Sun  fliines,  let  foolifh  gnats  make  fport; 

But 
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But  creep  in  crannies,  when  he  hides  his  beams-; 
If  you  will  jcft  with  me,  know  my  afpeclr, 
And  fafhion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks  j 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  fconce. 

S.  Dro.  Sconce,  call  you  it?  fo  you  would  leave 
battering,  I  had  rather  have  it  a  head  j  an  you  ule 
thefe  blows  long,  I  muft  get  a  fconce  for  my  head, 
and  infconce  it  too,  or  elfe  I  fhali  feek  my  wit  in 
my  ihoulders:  but,  I  pray,  Sir,  why  am  I  beaten? 

Ant.  Doft  thou  not  know? 

S.  Dro.  Nothing,  Sir,  but  that  I  am  beaten. 

Ant.  Shall  I  tell  you  why? 

S.Dro.  Ay,  Sir,  and  "wherefore ;  for  they  fay,  every 
why  hath  a  wherefore. 

Ant.  Why,  firft,  for  flouting  me  j  and  then  where- 
fore, for  urging  it  the  fecond  time  to  me. 

£.  Dro.  Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  out  of 
feafon, 
When,  in  the  why,  and  wherefore,  is  neither  rhime  nor 

reafon  ?  0 

Well,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Ant.  Thank  me,  Sir,  for  what  ? 

S.  Dro-.  Marry,  Sir,  for  this  fomething  that  you  gave 
me  for  nothing. 

Ant.  I'll  make  you  amends  next,  to  give  you  no- 
thing for  fomething.     But  fay,  Sir,  is  it  dinner-time? 

S.Dro.  No,  Sir,  I  think,  the  meat  wants  that  I  have. 

Ant.  In  good  time,  Sir  *  what's  that? 

S.  Dro.  Halting. 

Ant.  Well,  Sir,  then 'twill  be  dry. 

S.  Dro.  If  it  be,   Sir,  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it. 

Ant.  Your  reafon? 

S.  Dro.  Left  it  make  you  cholerick,  and  purchafe  me 
another  dry-bafting. 

Ant.  Well,  Sir,  learn  to  jeft  in  good  time}  there's 
a  time  for  ail  things 

S.  Dro.  I  durft  nave  deny'd  that.,  before  you  were  fo 
cholerick. 
Ant.  By  what  rule,  Sir  ? 

Vol.  III.  C  S.  Dro. 
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S.  Dro.  Marry*  Sir,  by  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain 
bald  pate  of  father  Time  himfelf. 

Ant.  Let's  hear  it. 

S.  Dro.  There's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his 
hair,  that  grows  bald  by  nature. 

Ant.  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery? 

S.  Dro.  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  peruke,  and  recover 
the  loft  hair  of  another  titan. 

(6)  Ant.  Why  is  Time  fuch  a  niggard  of  hair,  being, 
as  it  is,  fo  plentiful  an  excrement? 

S.  Dro.  Becaufe  it  is  a  bleffing  that  he  beftows  on 
bearish  and  what  he  hath  fcanted  men  in  hair,  he  hath 
given  them  in  wit. 

Ant.  Why,  but  there's  many  a  man  hath  more  hair 
than  wit. 

S.  Dro.  Not  a  man  of  thofe,  but  he  hath  the  wit  to 
lofe  his  hair. 

Ant.  Why,  thou  didft  conclude  hairy  men  plain 
dealers  without  wit. 

S.  Dro.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  fooner  loft*  yet  he 
lofeth  it  in  a  kind  of  jollity. 

Ant.  For  what  reafon? 

S.  Dro.  For  two,  and  found  ones  too. 

Ant.  Nay,  not  found,  I  pray  you. 

S-  Dro.  Sure  ones  then. 

Ant.  Nay,  not  fure  in  a  thing  falfing. 

S.  Dro.  Certain  ones  then. 

Ant.  Name  them. 

S.  Dro.  The  one  to  fave  the  money  that  he  fpends 
in  tyring-,  the  other,  that  at  dinner  they  ihould  not 
drop  in  his  porridge. 

(6)  Ant.  Why  is  Time  fuch  a.  Niggard  of  Hair,  bring,  as  it  is,  fo  plen* 
ttful  an  Excrement? 

S.  Dro.  Becaufe  it  is  a  Blefjing  that  he  hefionus  on  Beafts,  and  nuhat 
he  hath  fcanted  them  in  hair,  he  hath  given  them  in  Wit^]  Surely,  this 
is  Mock-reafoning,  and  a  Contradiction  in  Senfe.  Can  Hair  be  fuppos'd 
a  fclefling,  which  Time  bellows  on  Beafts  peculiarly;  and  yet  that  he  hath 
fcanted  them  of  it  too?  I  corrected  this  Paflage,  as  I  have  now  reformed 
the  Text,  in  my  Shakespeare  re/ior'd;  and  Mr.  Pope  has  been  pleas'd 
to  adopt  my  Correction  in  his  laft  Edition.  Men  and  'Them,  I  obferve, 
are  very  frequently  miftaken  vice  *verfa  for  each  other,  in  the  old  Im- 
preffiOiis  of  our  Author* 

Ant. 
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Ant,  You  would  all  this  time  have  prov'd,  there  is 
no  time  for  all  things. 

S.Dro.  Marry,  and  did,  Sir  j  namely,  no  time  to 
recover  hair  loft  by  nature. 

Ant.  But  your  reafon  was  not  fubftantial,  why  there 
is  no  time  to  recover. 

S,  Dro,  Thus  I  mend  it :  Time  himfelf  is  bald,  and 
therefore  to  the  world's  end  will  have  bald  Followers. 

Ant,  I  knew,  'twould  be  a  bald  conclufion:  but, 
foft !  who  wafts  us  yonder  ? 

Enter  Adriana,  and  Luciana. 

Adri.  Ay,  ay,  Antipholis,  look  ftrange  and  frown, 
Some  other  miftrefs  hath  thy  fweet  afpe£h : 
I  am  not  Adrian^  nor  thy  wife. 

The  time  was  once,  when  thou,  unurg'd,  wouldft  vow, 
That  never  words  were  mufick  to  thine  ear, 
That  never  objed  pleafing  in  thine  eye, 
That  never  Touch  well  welcome  to  thy  Hand, 
That  never  Meat  fweet-favour'd  in  thy  Tafte, 
Unlefs  I  fpake,  or  look'd,  or  touch'd,  or  carv'd. 
tlow  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  oh,  how  comes  it, 
That  thou  art  thus  eftranged  from  thy  felf? 
Thy  felf  I  call  it,  being  ftrange  to  me: 
That,  undividable,  incorporate, 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  felf's  better  part. 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thy  felf  from  me : 
For  know,  my  love,  as  eafie  may'ft  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulph, 
And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again, 
Without  addition  or  diminifhing, 
As  take  from  me  thy  felf  $  and  not  me  too. 
How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Should'ft  thou  but  hear,  I  were  licentious? 
And  that  this  body,  confecrate  to  thee, 
By  ruffian  luft  fhould  be  contaminate? 
Would'ft  thou  not  fpit  at  me,  and  fpurn  at  me, 
And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face, 
And  tear  the  ftain'd  skin  of  my  harlot-brow, 
And  from  my  falfe  hand  cut  the  wedding-ring, 

C  z  And 
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And  break  it  with  a  deep-divorcing  vow  ? 

I  know  thou  can'ft ;  and  therefore,  fee,  thou  do  it. 

I  am  poflefs'd  with  an  adulterate  blot* 

My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  luft: 

For  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  falfe, 

I  do  digeft  the  poifon  of  thy  fleih, 

Being  itrumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 

Keep  then  fair  league,  and  truce  with  thy  true  bed  \ 

I  live  dif-ftain'd,  thou  undifhonoured.  (7) 

Ant.  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame?  I  know  you  not: 
In  Ephefus  I  am  but  two  hours  old, 
As  ftrange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk. 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  fcann'd, 
Wants  wit  in  all  one  word  to  underftand. 

Luc.  Fie,  brother,  how  the  world  is  chang'd  with 
you  5 
When  were  you  wont  to  ufe  my  fifter  thus  ? 
She  fent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  By  Dromio? 

S.Dro.  By  me? 

Adr.  By  thee ;  and  thus  thou  didft:  return  from  him, 
That  he  did  buffet  thee,  and  in  his  blows 
Deny'd  my  houfe  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 

Ant.  Did  you  converfe,  Sir,  with  this  gentlewoman? 
What  is  the  courfe  and  drift  of  your  compa£t? 

S.  Dro.  I,  Sir?  I  never  faw  her  'till  this  time. 

Ant.  Villain,  thou  lieft ;  for  even  her  very  words 
Didft  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart. 

S.  Dro    I  never  fpoke  with  her  in  all  my  life. 

Ant.  How  can  me  thus  then  call  us  by  our  names, 
Unlefs  it  be  by  infpiration? 

Adr.  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity, 
To  counterfeit  thus  grofly  with  your  (lave, 
abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood? 

(y)  I  live  diftairfd,  thou  undiJhonoured~\  To  difiaine  (from  the  Trench 
Wcid,  dejiaindre)  fignifies,  tojlaitt,  defile,  pollute.  But  the  Context  re- 
quires a  Senfe  quite  oppoiite.  We  mull  either  read,  unftaind\  or,  by 
adding  an  Hyphen,  and  giving  the  Prepofition  a  privative  Force,  read 
dif  ftain'd,  and  then  it  will  mean,  unftain'd,  undcfiled. 

Be 
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Be  it  my  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt, 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt.     ■ 
Come,  I  will  fallen  on  this  fleeve  of  thine  j 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine: 
Whofe  weaknefs,  marry 'd  to  thy  flronger  ftate, 
.  Makes  me  with  thy  ftrength  to  communicate  j 
If  ought  pofTefs  thee  from  me,  it  is  drofs, 
Ufurping  ivy,  brier,  or  idle  mofs ; 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrufion 
Infect  thy  fap,  and  live  on  thy  confufion. 

Ant.  To  me  fhe  fpeaks  *,  fhe  moves  me  for  her  theam  % 
What  was  I  marry'd  to  her  in  my  dream  ? 
Or  fleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this  ? 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amifs  ? 
Until  I  know  this  fure  uncertainty, 
I'll  entertain  the  favour'd  fallacy. 

Luc.  Dromio^  go  bid  the  fervants  fprcad  for  dinner. 

S.  Dro.  Oh,  for  my  beads !  1  crofs  me  for  a  finner. 
This  is  the  Fairy  land:  oh,  fpight  of  fpights* 
We  talk  with  goblins,  ouphs,  and  elvilh  fprights  5  (8) 
If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  enfue, 
They'll  fuck  our  breath,  and  pinch  us  black  and  blue. 

Luc.  Why  prat' ft  thou  to   thy  felf,  and  anfwer'ft 
not?  (9) 

(8)  We  talk  'with  Goblins,  Owls,  and  elvijb  Sprights{\  They  might 
fancy,  they  talk'd  with  Goblins  and  Sprights ;  but  why  with  Owls,  in 
the  Name  of  Nonfenfe  ?  Or  could  Owls  fuck  their  Breath,  and  pinch 
them  black  and  blue?  I  dare  fay,  my  Readers  will  acquiefce  in  the 
Juftnefs  of  my  Emendation  here :  The  Word  is  common  with  our  Au- 
thor in  other  Paffages ; 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Strew  good  Luck,  Ouphs,  on  eifry  /acred  Room. 
And,  again; 

Like  Urchins,  Ouphs,  and  Fairies,  green  and  white. 
(9)   Why  prat  ft  thou  to  thy  f elf  ? 

Dromio,  thou  Dromio,  fnail,  thou  fug,  thou  fit .]  In  the  firft  of 
thefe  Lines  Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Pope  have  Both,  for  what  Reafon  I  can- 
not tell,  curtail'd  the  Meafure,  and  difmounted  the  doggrel  Rhyme, 
which  I  have  replac'd  from  the  firft  Folia.  The  fecond  Verfe  is  there 
likewife  read ; 

Dromio,  thou  Dromio,  thou  fnail,  thou  fug,  thou  fit. 
The  Verfe  is  thus  half  a  Foot  too  long;  my  Correction  cures  that  Fault: 
befides  Drone  correfponds  with  the  other  Appellations  of  Reproach. 

C  3  Dro- 
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Dromh)  thou  drone,  thou  fnail,  thou  Aug,  thou  Cot. 

S.  Dro.  I  am  transformed,  matter,  am  not  I  ? 

Ant.  I  think,  thou  art  in  mind,  and  fo  am  I. 

S.  Dro.  Nay,  mafter,  both  in  mind  and  in  my  fhape. 

Ant.  Thou  haft  thine  own  form. 

S.  Dro.  No ;  I  am  an  ape. 

Luc.  If  thou  art  changed  to  ought,  'tis  to  an  afs. 

S.  Dro.  'Tis  true  5  fhe  rides  me,  and  I  long  for  grafs. 
*Tis  fo,   I  am  an  afs  5  elfe  it  could  never  be, 
But  I  fhou'd  know  her,  as  well  as  fhe  knows  me. 

Adr.  Come,  come,  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool, 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep, 
Whilft  man  and  mafter  laugh  my  woes  to  Scorn. 
Come,  Sir,  to  dinner  $  Dromioy  keep  the  gate  5 
Husband,  I'll  dine  above  with  you  to  day, 
And  fhrive  you  of  a  thoufand  idle  pranks  j 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  mafter, 
Say,  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter : 
Come,  fifter ;  Dromio^  play  the  porter  well. 

Ant.  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell? 
Sleeping  or  waking,  mad  or  well  advis'd? 
Known  unto  thefe,  and  to  my  felf  difguis'd? 
I'll  fay  as  thev  fay,  and  perfever  foj 
And  in  this  mift  at  all  adventures  go. 

S.  Dro.  Mafter,  fhall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate?        p 

Adr,  Ay,  let  none  enter,  left  I  break  your  pate.    S» 

Luc,  Come,  come,  Antipholis,  we  dine  too  late,     j 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT   III. 

SCENE,  the  Street  before  Antipholis'* 

fioufef 

Enter  Antipholis  ^Ephefus,  Dromio^/Ephefus, 
Angelo,  and  Balthazar. 

E.  Antipholis. 

GOOD  Signior  Angeh^  you  muft  excufe  us; 
My  wife  is  fhrewifh,  when  I  keep  not  hours  * 
Say,  that  I  linger'd  with  you  at  your  {hop 
To  fee  the  making  of  her  carkanet  % 
And  that  to  morrow  you  will  bring  it  home. 
But  here's  a  villain,  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart,  and  that  I  beat  him  j 
And  charg'd  him  with  a  thoufand  marks  in  gold  > 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  houfe : 
Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  didft  thou  mean  by  this  ? 
E.Dro.  Say,  what  you  will,  Sir  5  but  I  know  what 
I  know  5 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand  to 

fhow$ 
If  the  skin  were  parchment,   and  the  blows  you  gave 

were  ink, 
Your  own  hand-writing  would  tell  you  what  I  think. 
£.  Ant.  I  think,  thou  art  an  afs. 
E.  Dr$.  Marry,  fo  it  don't  appear  (10) 
By  the  wrongs  I  fuffer,  and  the  blows  I  bear} 

(10)  Marty,  fo  it  doth  appear 

By  the  Wrongs  I  fuffer,  and  the  Blows  I  hear.']  Thus  all  th,e 
panted  Copies ;  But,  certainly,  This  is  Crofs-purpofes  in  Reafoning.  It 
appears,  Dromio  is  an  Afs  by  his  making  no  Refiftance:  becaufe  an  Afs, 
being  kick'd,  kicks  again.  Our  Author  never  argues  at  this  wild  Rate* 
where  his  Text  is  genuine. 

c  4  1 
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I  fhould  kick,  being  kickt  j  and,  being  at  that  pafs, 
You  would  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of  an  afs* 
E.  Ant.  Y'are  fad,  Signior  Balthazar.     Pray  God, 
our  cheer 
May  anfwer  my  good  will,  and  your  good  welcome  here. 
Bah  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  Sir,  and  your  wel- 
come dear. 

E.  Ant.  Ah,  Signior  Balthazar^  either  at  flefli  or  fifh, 
Pi.  table- full  of  welcome  makes  fcarce  one  dainty  difli> 
Bah  Good  meat,  Sir,  is  common;  that  every  churl 
affords. 

£.  Ant.   And  welcome  more  common  *,   for  that's 

nothing  but  words. 
Bah  Small  cheer,  and  good  welcome,  makes  a  mer- 
ry feaft. 
E.  stnt.  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  hoft,  and  more  fparing 
gueft  : 
But  thoy  my  cates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good  part  5 
Better  cheer  may  you  have,  but  not  with  better  heart. 
But  foftj  my  door  is  lockt  >  go  bid  them  let  us  in. 
E.  Dro.  Maud,  Bridget^  Marian^  Cicely9  Gillian,  Ginn* 
S*  Dro.  within.  Mome,  malt-horfe,  capon,  coxcomb, 
idiot,  patch, 
Either  get   thee  from  the  door,  or  fit  down  at  the 

hatch  : 
Dolt  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call'ft  for 

fuch  {tore, 
When  one  is  one  too  many  ?  go,  get  thee  from  the 
door. 
E.  Isro.  What  patch  is  made  our  porter?  my  mafter 

ftays  in  the  itreet. 
S.  Dro.  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  left  he 

catch  cold  on's  feet. 
E.  Ant.  Who  talks  within  there?  hoa,  open  the  door. 
S.  Dro.  Right,  Sir,  I'll  tell  you  when,  an  you'll  tell 

me  wherefore. 
E.  Ant.  Wherefore?  for  my  dinner :  I  have  not  din'd 

to  day. 
S.Dro.  Nor  to  day  here  you  mull  not:  come  again, 
when  you  may. 

E.  Ant. 
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£.  Ant.  What  arc  thou,  that  keep'ft  mc  out  from  the 

houfe  I  owe  ? 
S.  Dro.  The  porter  for  this  time,  Sir,  and  my  name 

is  Dromio. 
E.  Dro.  O  villain,  thou  haft  ftoll'n  both  mine  office 
and  my  name  : 
The  one  ne'er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle  blame. 
If  thou  had'ft  been  Dromio  to  day  in  my  place, 
Thou  would'ft  have  chang'd  thy  face  for  a  name,  or 
thy  name  for  an  afs. 
Luce,  within.  What  a  coile  is  there,  Dromio?  who 

are  thofe  at  the  gate  ? 
E.  Dro.  Let  my  mafter  in,  Luce. 
Luce.  Faith,  noj  he  comes  too  late; 
And  fo  tell  your  mafter. 

E.  Dro.  O  lord,  I  muft  laugh  j 
Have  at  you  with  a  Proverb. —  Shall  I  fet  in  my  ftaff? 
Luce.  Have  at  you  with  another  >  that's,  when,  can 

you  tell?  ' 
S.  Dro.  If  thy  name  be  call'd  Luce9  Luce9  thou  haft 

anfwer'd  him  well. 
E.  Ant.  Do  you  hear,  you  minion,  you'll  let  us  in5 
I  trow? 

Luc.  I  thought  to  have  askt  you. 
S.  Dro.  And  you  faid,  no. 

E.  Dro.  So,   come,  help,  well  ftruckj    there  was 
blow  for  blow. 

E.  Ant.  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 

Luce.  Can  you  tell  for  whofe  fake  ? 

E.  Dro.  Mafter,  knock  the  door  hard. 

Luce.  Let  him  knock,  'till  it  ake. 

£.  Ant.  You'll  cry  for  this,  minion,   if  I  beat  the 

door  down. 
Luce.  What  needs  all  that,  and  a  pair  of  Stocks  in 

the  town? 
Adr.  within.  Who  is  that  at  the  door,  that  keeps  all 

this  noife  ? 
S.  Dro.  By  my  troth,  your  town  is  troubled  with 
unruly  boys. 

E.  Ant 
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£.  Ant.  Arc  you  there,  wife?  you  might  have  come 

before. 
Adr.  Your  wife,  Sir  knave !  go,  get  you  from  the 

door. 
E.  Dro.    If  you  W&it  in  pain,    matter,  this  knave 

would  go  fore. 
Ang.  Here  is  neither  cheer,  Sir,  nor  welcome;  we 

would  fain  have  either. 
Bd.  In  debating  which  was  beft,  we  (hall  part  with 

neither. 
E.  Dro.  They  ftand  at  the  door,  matter ;   bid  them 

welcome  hither. 
E.  Ant.  There's  fomething  in  the  wind,  that  we  can- 
not get  in. 
E.  Dro.  You  would  fay  fo,  matter,  if  your  garments 

were  thin. 
Your  cake  here  is  warm  within :  you  ftand  here  in  the 

cold  : 
It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  3,  buck  to  be  fo  bought 

and  fold. 
E.  Ant.  Go  fetch  me  fomething,  I'll  break  ope  the 

gate. 
S.  Dro.  Break  any  thing  here,  and  I'll  break  your 

knave's  pate. 
E.  Dro.  A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  Sir,  and 

words  are  but  wind  •, 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  fo  he  break  it  not  be- 
hind. 
S.  Dro.  It  feems,  thou  wanteft  breaking  *  out  upon 

thee,  hind! 
E.  Dro.  Here's  too  much,  out9  upon  thee!  I  pray  thee, 

let  me  in. 
S.  Dro.  Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,   and  fifh 

have  no  fin. 
E.  Ant.  Well,  I'll  break  in  5  go  borrow  me  a  crow. 
E.  Dro.   A   crow   without    feather,    matter,  mean 

you  fo? 
For  a  fiih  without  a  fin,  there's  a  fowl  without  a  fea- 
ther: 
If  a  crow  help  us  in,  firrah,  we'll  pluck  a  crow  together, 

E.  Ant. 
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E.  Ant.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  fetch  me  an  iron  crow. 

Bah  Have  patience,  Sir:  oh,  let  it  not  be  (b. 
Herein  you  war  againft  your  reputation, 
An4  draw  within  the  compafs  of  fufpeft 
Th'  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 
Once,  this  5 —  your  long  experience  of  her  wifdom, 
Her  fober  virtue,  years,  and  modefly, 
Plead  on  her  part  fome  caufe  to  you  unknown  ; 
And  doubt  not,  Sir,  but  flie  will  well  excufe, 
Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  barr'd  againft  you.' 
Be  rul'd  by  me,  depart  in  patience, 
And  let  us  to  the  Tyger  all  to  dinner  5 
And  about  evening  come  your  felf  alone, 
To  know  the  reafon  of  this  ftrange  reftraint.  ;j 

If  by  ftrong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in, 
Now  in  the  ftirring  paflage  of  the  day, 
A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 
And  That  fuppofed  by  the  common  rout, 
Againft  your  yet  ungalled  eftimation, 
That  may  with  foul  intrufion  enter  in, 
And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead : 
For  flander  lives  upon  fucceflion  $ 
For  ever  hous'd,  where  it  once  gets  pofleffion. 

jE\  Ant.  You  have  prevail'd  5  I  will  depart  in  quiet, 
And,  in  defpight  of  wrath,  (n)  mean  to  be  merfy. 
I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  difcourfe, 
Pretty  and  witty,  wild,  and,  yet  too,  gentle ; 
There  will  we  dine :  this  woman  that  I  mean, 
My  wife  (but,  I  proteft,  without  defert,) 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal  ; 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner.     Get  you  home, 
And  fetch  the  chain;  by  this,  I  know,  'tis  made; 
Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porcupine  \ 

(11)  And,  in  Defpight  of  Mirth,]  In  Defpight  pf  what  Mirth?  We 
don't  find,  that  it  was  any  Joke,  or  matter  of  Mirth,  to  be  (hut  out  of 
Doors  by  his  Wife.  I  make  no  Doubt  therefore,  but  I  have  reftor'd 
the  true  Reading.  Antiphalis*  Paffion  is  plain  enough  all  thro*  this 
Scene :  and,  in  the  next  A£t,  we  find  him  confeffing  how  angry  lie  was 
at  this  Jun&ure.—  And  did  not  I  in  Rage  depart  from  thence  ?  The  Cir- 
cumftanccs,  I  think,  fufficiently  juftify  my  Emendation, 

For 
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For  there's  the  houfe :  that  chain  will  I  beftow, 
(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  fpight  my  wife,) 
Upon  mine  Hoftefs  there.     Good  Sir,  make  hafte: 
Since  my  own  doors  refufe  to  entertain  me, 
I'll  knock  elfewhere,  to  fee  if  they'll  difdain  me. 
jing.   I'll  meet  you  at  that  place,   fome  hour,  Sir, 

hence. 
E.  Ant.  Do  fo>  this  jeft  ihall  coft  me  fome  expence. 

[_Exeunt. 

SCENE,  the  Houfe  of  Antipholis  of  Ephefus. 

Enter  Luciana,  with  Antipholis  of  Syracufe. 

Luc.   AND  may  it  be,  that  you  have  quite  forgot  (12) 

ZjL  A  husband's  office  ?  fhall,  Antipholis^  Hate, 
Ev'n  in  the  fpring  of  love,  thy  love-fprings  rot? 
Shall  love,  in  building,  grow  fo  ruinate  ? 
If  you  did  wed  my  filler  for  her  wealth, 

Then  for  her  wealth's  fake  ufe  her  with  more  kind- 
nefs; 
Or  if  you  like  elfewhere,  do  it  by  ftealth ; 

Muffle  your  falfe  love  with  fome  fhew  of  blindnefsj 
Let  not  my  lifter  read  it  in  your  eye  j 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  fhame's  orator  $ 
Look  fweet,  fpeak  fair  $  become  difloyalty  : 

Apparel  vice,  like  virtue's  harbinger} 
Bear  a  fair  prefence,  tho'  your  heart  be  tainted: 

Teach  fin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  faint  $ 
Be  fecret-falfe :  what  need  me  be  acquainted? 

What  fimple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint? 
'Tis  double  wrong,  to  truant  with  your  bed, 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board ; 
Shame  hath  a  baftard-fame,  well  managed; 

III  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word; 

Alas ! 

(1 2)  And  may  it  be,  that  you  have  quite  forgot 
An  Husband' 's  Office  ?  Shall,  Antipholis, 
EnSn  in  the  Spring  of  Love,  thy  love-fprings  rot  f 
Shall  lave  in   buildings  gro-io  fo    ruinate  £]     This  Paflage  has 
hitherto  labour'd  under  a  double  Corruption.     What  Conceit  could  our 

Editors 
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Alas!  poor  women,  make  us  but  believe,  (13) 

Being  compact  of  credit,  that  you  love  us ; 
Tho'  others  have  the  arm,  ihew  us  the  fleevc: 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us. 
Then,  gende  brother,  get  you  in  again  $ 

Comfort  my  filler,  chear  her,  call  her  wife* 
'Tis  holy  fport  to  be  a  little  vain, 

When  the  fweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  ftrife. 

S.  Ant.  Sweet  miftrefs,  (what  your  name  is  elfe,  I 
know  not  5 

Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  of  mine:) 
Lefs  in  your  knowledge  and  your  grace  you  fhow  not 

Than  our  earth's  wonder,  more  than  earth  divine. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  fpeak> 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  grofs  conceit, 
Smother'd  in  errors,  feeble,  mallow,  weak, 

The  foulded  meaning  of  your  words  deceit; 
Againft  my  foul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you, 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field? 
Are  you  a  God?  would  you  create  me  new? 

Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  pow'r  I'll  yield. 
But  if  that  I  am  I,  then,  well  I  know, 

Your  weeping  filter  is  no  wife  of  mine; 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe  5 

Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  decline  : 

Editors  have  of  Love  in  Buildings  growing  ruinate  ?  Surely,  they  did  not 
dream  of  Love  made  under  an  old  Wall  ?  Our  Poet  meant  no  more  than 
This.  Shall  thy  Love  fprings  rot,  even  in  the  Spring  of  Love?  and 
mall  thy  Love  grow  ruinous,  ev'n  while  'tis  but  building  up  ?  The  next 
Corruption  is  by  an  accident  at  Prefs,  as  I  take  it;  This  Scene  for  52 
Lines  fucceffively  is  ftri&ly  in  alternate  Rhymes :  and  this  Meafure  is 
never  broken,  but  in  the  Second,  and  fourth,  Lines  of  thefe  two  Coup- 
Jets.  'Tis  certain,  I  think,  a  Monofyllable  dropt  from  the  Tail  of  the 
2d  Verfe,  and  I  have  ventur'd  to  fupply  it  by,  I  hope,  a  probable  Con- 
jecture. 

(13)  dlas  !  poor  Women,  make  us  not  believe,  &c]  From  the  whole 
Tenour  of  the  Context  it  is  evident,  that  this  Negative  ( not,)  got  Place 
in  the  firft  Copies  inftead  of  but.  And  thefe  two  Monofyllables  have  by 
miftake  reciprocally  difpoffefs'd  one  another  in  many  other  PafTages  of 
our  Author's  Works.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  Poet's  Senle 
in  this  Paffage.  Women,  fays  He,  are  fo  eafy  of  Faith,  that  only  make 
them  believe  you  love  them,  and  they'll  take  the  bare  PrcfefTicn,  for  the 
Subftance  and  Reality. 

Oh, 
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Oh,  train  mc  not,  fweet  Mermaid,  with  thy  note, 

To  drown  me  in  thy  fitter's  flood  of  tears  j 
Sing,  Siren,  for  thy  felf,  and  I  will  dote  5 

Spread  o'er  the  filver  waves  thy  golden  hairs, 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lye : 

And  in  that  glorious  fuppofition  think, 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  fuch  means  to  die  5 

Let  love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  flie  fink. 

Luc.  What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reafon  fo  ? 

S.  Ant.  Not  mad,  but  mated  5  how,  I  do  not  know. 

Luc.  It  is  a  fault  that  fpringeth  from  your  eye. 

S.  Ant.  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fair  Sun,  being  by. 

Luc.  Gaze  where  you  fhould,  and  that  will  clear  your 
fight. 

S.  Ant.  As  good  to  wink,  fweet  love,  as  look  on 
night. 

Luc.  Why  call  you  me,  love  ?  call  my  filter  fo. 

S.  Ant.  Thy  fitter's  fitter. 

Luc.  That's  my  fitter. 

iS.  Ant.  No  5 
It  is  thy  felf,  mine  own  felf's  better  part: 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart, 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  fweet  hope's  aim, 
My  fole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 

Luc.  All  this  my  fitter  is,  or  elfe  fhould  be. 

S*  Ant.  Call  thy  felf  fitter,  Sweet  j  for  I  mean  thee : 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life  j 
Thou  haft  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Luc.  Oh,  foft,  Sir,  hold  you  ftill  j 
I'll  fetch  my  fiAcry  to  get  her  good  will.      \Exit  Luc. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracufe. 

S.  Ant.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio »,  where  run'ft  thou 
fofaft? 

S.  Dro.  Do  you  know  me,  Sir?  am  I  Dromio?  am  I 
your  man  ?  am  I  my  felf? 

S.  Ant.  Thou  art  Dromio^  thou  art  my  man,  thou 
art  thy  felf. 

S.  Dro. 
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S.  Dro.  I  am  an  afs,  I  am  a  woman's  man  and  befides 
my  felf. 

S.  Ant.  What  woman's  man?  and  how  befides  thy 
felf? 

S.  Dro.  Marry,  Sir,  befides  my  felf,  I  am  due  to  a 
woman ;  one  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me,  one 
that  will  have  me. 

S.  Ant.  What  claim  lays  {he  to  thee? 

S.  Dro.  Marry,  Sir,  fuch  claim  as  you  would  lay  to 
your  horfe ;  and  (he  would  have  me  as  a  beaft :  not  that, 
I  being  a  beaft,  fhe  would  have  me>  but  that  fhe,  being 
a  very  beaftly  creature,  lays  claim  to  me. 

S.Ant.  What  is  Ihe? 

S.  Dro.  A  very  reverent  body  $  ay,  fuch  a  one  as  a 
man  may  not  fpeak  of,  without  he  fay,  Sir  reverence : 
I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match  5  and  yet  is  fhe  a 
wond'rous  fat  marriage. 

S.  Ant.  How  doft  thou  mean,  a  fat  marriage? 

S.  Dro.  Marry,  Sir,  fhe's  the  kitchen-wench,  and  all 
greafe  5  and  I  know  not  what  ufe  to  put  her  to,  but 
to  make  a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from  her  by  her  own 
light.  I  warrant,  her  rags,  and  the  taliow  in  them, 
will  burn  a  Poland  winter :  if  fhe  lives  'till  doomfday, 
{he'll  burn  a  week  longer  than  the  whole  world. 

S.  Ant.  What  complexion  is  fhe  of? 

S.  Dro.  Swart,  like  my  fhoe,  but  her  face  nothing 
like  fo  clean  kept ;  for  why  ?  fhe  fweats,  a  man  may 
go  over-fhoes  in  the  grime  of  it. 

S.  Ant.  That's  a  fault,  that  water  will  mend. 

S.  Dro.  No,  Sir,  'tis  in  grain;  Noah's  flood  could 
not  do  it. 

S.Ant.  (14)  What's  her  name? 

(14)  What's  her  Name? 

S.  Dro.  Nell;  Sir;  but  her  name  is  three  quarters;  that  is,  an  Ell 
and  three  Quarters,  &c]  This  Paflage  has  hitherto  lain  as  perplext  and 
unintelligible,  as  it  is  now  eafy,  and  truly  humourous.  If  a  Conundrum 
be  reftor'd,  in  fetting  it  right,  who  can  help  it  ?  There  are  enough  be- 
fides in  our  Author,  and  Ben  Jon/on,  to  countenance  that  current  Vice 
of  the  Times  when  this  Play  appear'd.  Nor  is  Mr.  Pope,  m  the  Cha- 
fiity  of  his  Tafte,  to  brittle  up  at  me  for  the  Revival  of  this  Witticifm, 
fmce  I  owe  the  Correction  to  the  Sagacity  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Thirlby. 

S.  Dro. 
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«?.  Dro.  Nell,  Sir  j —  but  her  name  and  three  quarters 
(that  is,  an  ell  and  three  quarters)  will  not  meafure  her 
from  hip  to  hip. 

S.  Ant.  Then  ihe  bears  fome  breadth  ? 

S.  Dro.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from  hip 
to  hip  j  fhe  is  fpherical,  like  a  globe:  I  could  find  out 
countries  in  her. 

S.  Ant.  In  what  part  of  her  body  ftands  Ireland? 

S.  Dro.  Marry,  Sir,  in  her  buttocks  -9  I  found  it  out 
by  the  bogs. 

S.Ant.  Where  Scotland? 

S.  Dro.  I  found  it  out  by  the  barrennefs,  hard  in  the 
palm  of  her  hand. 

(if)  S.  Ant.  Where  France ? 

S.  Dro.  In  her  forehead  >  arm'd  and  reverted,  making 
war  againft  her  Heir. — 

S.Ant.  Where  England? 

S.  Dro.  I  look'd  for  the  chalky  cliffs,   but  I  could 

(15)  S.Ant.  Where  France? 

S.  Dro.  In  her  Forehead',  armd  and  revert xed,  making  War  againft 
her  hair.]  All  the  other  Countries,  mentioned  in  this  Defcription,  are  in 
Dromio's  Replies  fatirically  characterize  :  but  here,  as  the  Editors  have 
order'd  it,  no  Remark  is  made  upon  France;  nor  any  Reafon  given, 
why  it  mould  be  in  her  Forehead:  but  only  the  Kitchen- wench's  high 
Forehead  is  rallied,  as  pufhing  back  her  hair.     Thus  all  the  modern 

Editions;  but  the  firft  Folio  reads making  War  againft  her  heir. 

And  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  this  Laft  is  the  true  Reading ;  and  that  an 
Equivoque,  as  the  French  call  it,  a  double  Meaning  is  defign'd  in  the 
Poet's  Allufion :  and  therefore  I  have  replaced  it  in  the  Text.  If  my 
Conjecture  be  of  any  Weight,  we  may  be  able  from  it  pretty  precifely 
to  fix  the  Date  of  this  Play's  Appearance.  I  am  not  afham'd  to  truft  it 
to  Judgment,  &  valeat  quantum  valere  poteft.  In  1 5  89,  Henry  Hid  of 
France  being  flab'd  and  dying  of  his  Wound,  was  fucceeded  by  Hen- 
ry IVth  of  Navarre,  whom  he  appointed  his  SuccefTor;  but  whofe 
Claim  the  States  of  France  refilled,  on  account  of  his  being  a  Proteftant. 
This,  I  take  it,  is  what  he  means,  by  France  making  War  againft  her 
heir.  Now  as,  in  1591,  Queen  Elizabeth  fent  over  4000  Men,  under 
the  Conduct  of  the  Earl  of  EJfex,  to  the  AfTiftance  of  this  Henry  of 
Navarre-,  it  feems  to  me  very  probable,  that  during  this  Expedition  be- 
ing on  foot,  this  Comedy  made  its  Appearance.  And  it  was  the  fineft 
Addrefs  imaginable  in  the  Poet,  to  throw  fuch  an  oblique  Sneer  at  France, 
for  oppofing  the  Succeflion  of  that  Heir,  whofe  Claim  his  Royal  Miftrefs, 
the  Queen,  had  fent  over  a  Force  to  eftablifti,  and  oblige  them  to  acknow- 
ledge^ 

find 
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find  no  whitenefs  in  them  j  but  I  guefs,  it  flood  in  her 
chin,  by  the  fait  rheum  that  ran  between  France  and  it. 

S.  Ant.  Where  Spain  ? 

S.  Dro.  Faith,  I  faw  it  not,  but  I  felt  it  hot  in  her 
breath. 

S.Ant.  Where  America,  the  Indies? 

S.  Dro.  Oh,  Sir,  upon  her  nofe,  all  o'er  embelliuYd 
With  rubies,  carbuncles,  faphiresj  declining  their  rich 
afpecT:  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spain,  who  fent  whole  Ar- 
madoes  of  carra&s  to  be  ballaft  at  her  nofe. 

S.  Ant.  Where  flood  Belgia,  the  Netherlands  ? 

S.  Dro.  Oh,  Sir,  I  did  not  look  fo  low.  To  con- 
clude, this  drudge,  or  diviner,  kid  Claim  to  me,  call'd 
me  DromiO)  fwore  I  was  afTur'd  to  her,  told  me  what 
privy  marks  I  had  about  me,  as  the  marks  of  my 
fhoulder,  the  mole  in  my  neck,  the  great  wart  on  my 
left  arm,  that  I,  amaz'd,  ran  from  her  as  a  witch. 
And,  I  think,  if  my  breaft  had  not  been  made  of  faith, 
and  my  heart  of  fleel,  fhe  had  transform'd  me  to  a  cur- 
tal-dog,  and  made  me  turn  i'th'  wheel. 

S.  Ant.  Go,  hie  thee  prefentlyj  pod   to  the  road; 
And  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  fhore, 
I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to  night. 
If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart  j 
Where  I  will  walk,  'till  thou  return  to  me: 
If  every  one  knows  us^  and  we  know  none^ 
'Tis  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack  and  be  gone. 

S.  Dro.  As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life, 
So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.         ■    \Exit. 

S.  Ant.  There's  None  but  Witches  do  inhabit  here  5 
And  therefore  'tis  high  time  that  I  were  hence: 
She,  that  doth  call  me  husband,  6ven  my  foul 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor.     But  her  fair  filler, 
Poffeft  with  fuch  a  gentle  fovereign  grace, 
Of  fuch  inchanting  prefence  and  difcourfe, 
Hath  almoft  made  me  traitor  to  my  felf: 
But  left  my  felf  be  guilty  of  felf-wrong, 
I'll  ftop  mine  ears  againft  the  Mermaid's  fong; 

Vol.  IIL  X>  Enter 
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Enter  Angelo,  with  a  Chain. 

Ang.  Mailer  Antipholis^ 

S.  Ant.  Ay,  that's  my  name. 

Ang.  I  know  it  well,  Sir  >  lo,  here  is  the  Chain; 
I  thought  t'  have  tane  you  at  the  Porcupine -> 
The  Chain,  unfiniuYd,  made  me  ftay  thus  long. 

S.  Ant.  What  is  your  will,  that  I  fhall  do  with  this? 

Ang.  What  pleafe  your  felf,  Sir  ^  I  have  made  it  for 
you. 

S.  Ant.  Made  it  for  me,  Sir !  I  befpoke  it  not. 

Ang.  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times,  you 
have: 
Go  home  with  it,  and  pleafe  your  wife  withal  j 
And  foon  at  fupper-time  I'll  vifit  you, 
And  then  receive  my  mony  for  the  Chain. 

S.  Ant.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  receive  the  mony  now* 
For  fear  you  ne'er  fee  Chain,  nor  mony,  more. 

Ang.  You  are  a  merry  man,  Sir  *>  fare  you  well. 

\JLxitm 

S.  Ant.  What  I  mould  think  of  this,  I  cannot  tell: 
But  this  I  think,  there's  no  man  is  fo  vain, 
That  would  refufe  fo  fair  an  offer'd  Chain. 
I  fee,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  fhifts, 
When  in  the  ftreets  he  meets  fuch  golden  gifts : 
1*11  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  ftay  > 
If  any  fhip  put  out,  then  ftrait  away.  {Exit. 


ACT      IV. 

SCENE,     the  Street. 

Enter  a  Merchant,  Angelo,  and  an  Officer. 

Merchant. 

YOU  know,  fince  Pentecoft  the  fum  is  due; 
And  fince  I  have  not  much  importun'd  you> 
Nor  now  I  had  not,  but  that  1  am  bound 
To  Perfia,  and  want  Gilders  for  my  voyage: 

There- 
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Therefore  make  p relent  fatisfaction  j 
Or  I'll  attach  you  by  this  Officer. 

Ang.  Ev'n  juft  the  fum,  that  I  do  owe  to  you5  (16) 
Is  growing  to  me  by  Ant iph oils  j 
And,   in  the  inftant  that  I  met  with  you, 
He  had  of  me  a  Chain:  at  five  o'  clock, 
I  mail  receive  the  mony  for  the  lame: 
Pleafe  you  but  walk  with  me  dqwn  to  his  houfe^ 
I  will  difcharge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 

Enter  Antiph.  Ephe.  and  Drom.  Ephe.  as  from  the 

Courtezans. 

Offi.  That  labour  you  may  fave :  fee,  where  he  comes. 

E.  Ant.  While  I  go  to  the  goldfmith's  houfe,  go  thou 
And  buy  a  rope's  end  ;  That  will  I  bellow 
Among  my  wife  and  her  confederates, 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day. 
But,  fofc ;  1  fee  the  goldfmith :  get  thee  gone, 
Buy  thou  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 

E.  Dro.  I  buy  a  thoufand  pound  a  year!   I  buy  a  rope! 

\Exit  Dromio. 

E.  Ant.  A  man  is  well  holp  up,  that  trufts  to  you : 
I  promifed  your  prefence,  and  the  Chain : 
But  neither  Chain  nor  goldfmith  came  to  roe: 
Belike,  you  thought,  our  love  would  lad  too  long 
If  it  were  chain'd  together  -,  therefore  came  not. 

Ang.  Saving  your  merry  humour,  here's  the  note, 
How  much  your  Chain  weighs  to  the  utmoft  carat  j 
The  flnenefs  of  the  gold,  the  chargeful  fafhion  j 

(16)   E<vn  juji  the  Sum,  that  I  do  owe  to  you, 

Is  owing  to  me  by  Antipholis.]  Air.  Pope,  who  pretends  that  he 
makes  no  Innovations  bat  ex  fide  Codicum,  has  fophiflicated  this  Paflage 
for  no  Reafon  in  the  World  as  I  apprehend.  The  oideft  Folio,  and  ail 
the  other  Copies  that  I  have  ieen,  read  in  the  fecond  Line; 

Is  growing  to  Me  by  Antipholis. 
So  twice,  afterwards,  in  this  very  Play  ; 

Adr.  Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  Creditor ', 

And,  kneeing  how  the  Debt  grows,   /  will pay  it. 

Adr.  I  know  the  Maji ;  what  is  the  Sir?n  he  owes? 
Offi.   Two  hundred  Ducats. 
Adr,  Say,  how  grows  it  due? 

D  2  Which 
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Which  do  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more, 
Than  I  itand  debted  to  this  gentleman  ; 
I  pray  you,  fee  him  prcfcntly  difcharg'd; 
For  he  is  bound  to  lea,  and  flays  but  for  it. 

E.  Ant.  I  am  not  furnifh'd  with  the  prefent  mony; 
Befides,  I  have  fome  bufinefs  in  the  town; 
Good  Signior,  take  the  ftranger  to  my  houfe, 
And  with  you  take  the  Chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburfe  the  fum  ort  the  receipt  thereof; 
Perchance,  1  will  be  there  as  foon  as  you. 

Ant.  Then  you  will  bring  the  Chain  to  her  your  felf  ? 

E.  Ant.  No  j  bear  it  with  you,  left  I  come  not  time 
enough. 

Ang.  Well,  Sir,  I  will :  have  you  the  Chain  about 
you? 

E.  Ant.  An  if  I  have  not,  Sir,  I  hope,  you  have: 
Or  elfe  you  may  return  without  your  mony. 

Ang.  Nay,  come,  I  pray  you,  Sir,  give  me  the  Chain; 
Both  wind  and  tide  flay  for  this  gentleman; 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 

E.  Ant.  Good  lord,  you  ufe  this  dalliance  to  excufe 
Your  breach  of  promife  to  the  Porcupine: 
I  ihould  have  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it; 
But,  like  a  fhrew,  you  flrft  begin  to  brawl. 

Mer.  The  hour  fteals  on;  I  pray  you,  Sir,  difpatch. 

Ang.  You  hear,  how  he  importunes  me;  the  Chain— 

E.  Ant.  Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,   and  fetch  your 
mony. 

Ang.  Come,  come,  you  know,  I  gave  it  you  ev'n  now. 
Or  fend  the  Chain,  or  fend  me  by  fome  token. 

E.  Ant.  Fie,  now  you  run  this  humour  out  of  breath : 
Come,  where's  the  Chain?  I  pray  you,  let  me  fee  it. 

Mer.  My  bufinefs  cannot  brook  this  dalliance  : 
Good  Sir,  fay,  whe'r  you'll  anfwer  me,  or  no; 
If  not,  I'll  leave  him  to  the  officer. 

E.Ant.  I  anfwer  you?  why  fhould  I  anfwer  you? 

Ang.  The  mony,  that  you  owe  me  for  the  Chain. 

E.  Ant.  I  owe  you  none,  'till  I  receive  the  Chain. 

Ang.  You  know,  I  gave  it  you  half  an  [hour  fince. 

E.  Ant. 
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E.  Ant.  You  gave  me  none  5  you  wrong  me  much 

to  fay  fo. 
Ang.  You  wrong  me  more,  Sir,  in  denying  it ; 
Confider,  how  it  ftands  upon  my  credit. 
Mer.  Well,  officer,  arreft  him  at  my  fuit. 
Offi.  I  do,  and  charge  you  in  the  Duke's  name  to 
obey  me. 

Ang.  This  touches  me  in  reputation. 
Either  confent  to  pay  the  fum  for  me, 
Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

E.  Ant.  Confent  to  pay  for  That  I  never  had! 
Arreft  me,  foolifh  fellow,  if  thou  dar'ft. 

Ang.  Here  is  thy  fee;  arreft  him,  officer 5 
I  would  not  fpare  my  brother  in  this  cafe, 
If  he  fhould  fcorn  me  fo  apparently. 

Offi.  I  do  arreft  you,  Sir*  you  hear  the  fuit. 
E.  Ant.  I  do  obey  thee,  'till  I  give  thee  bail. 
But,  firrah,  you  fhall  buy  this  fport  as  dear 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  fhop  will  anfwer. 

Ang.  Sir,  Sir,  I  fhall  have  law  in  Ephefusy  '\ 

To  your  notorious  ihame,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Enter  Dromio  Sira.  from  the  Bay. 

S.  Dro.  Mafter,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epidamnumr 
That  ftays  but ;  till  her  owner  comes  aboard  > 
Then,  Sir,  fhe  bears  away.     Our  fraughtage,  Sir, 
I  have  convey'd  aboard  5  and  I  have  bought 
The  Oyl,   the  Balfamum^  and  Aqua-vitte. 
The  fhip  is  in  her  trim  5  the  merry  wind 
Blows  fair  from  land  j  they  ftay  for  nought  at  aH, 
But  for  their  owner,  mafter,  and  your  felf. 

E.Ant.  How  now!   a  mad  man!  why,  thou  peevifh, 
fheep, 
What  fhip  of  Epidamnum  ftays  for  me? 

iS*.  Dro.  A  (hip  you  fent  me  to,  to  hire  waftage. 

E.  Ant.  Thou  drunken  flave,  I  fent  thee  for  a  rope* 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpofe,  aid  what  end. 

S.  Dro.  You  fent  me  for  a  rope's-end  as  foon  : 
You  fent  me  to  the  Bay,  Sir,  tor  a  bark. 

D  1  E,  Ant. 
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E.  Ant.  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leifure, 
And  teach  your  ears  to  lift  me  with  more  heed. 
To  Adrians  villain,  hie  thee  ftrait, 
Give  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
That's  cover'd  o'er  with  T'urkijh  tapeftry, 
There  is  a  purfe  of  ducats,  let  her  fend  it: 
Tell  her,  I  am  arretted  in  the  flreet, 
And  that  fhall  bail  mej  hie  thee,  flavej  be  gone: 
On,  officer,  to  prifon  'till  it  come.  [Exeunt* 

S.  Dro.  To  Adriana!  that  is  where  we  din'd, 
Where  Doivfabel  did  claim  me  for  her  husband  j 
She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compafs. 
Thither  I  muft,  altho'  againft  my  will, 
For  fervants  muft  their  mailers  minds  fulfil.         [_Exit. 

SCENE   changes   to   E.  AntipholisV  Houfi. 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 

Adr.   \  H,  Luciana^  did  he  tempt  thee  fo  ? 

jl\  Might'ft  thou  perceive  aufterely  in  his  eye 
That  he  did  plead  in  earneft,  yea  or  no? 
Look'd  he  or  red  or  pale,  or  fad  or  merrily? 
What  obfervation  mad'ft  thou  in  this  cafe, 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face? 

Luc.  Firft  he  deny'd,  you  had  in  him  no  Right. 

Adr.  He  meant,  he  did  me  none  -y  the  more  my  fpight* 

Luc  Then  fwore  he,  that  he  was  a  ftranger  here. 

Adr.  And  true  he  fwore,  though  yet  forfworn  he 
were, 

Luc.  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 

Adr.  A.nd  what  laid  he? 

Luc.  That  love  I  begg'd  for  you,  he  begg'd  of  me. 

Adr.  With  what  perfuafion  did  he  tempt  thy  love? 

Luc.  With  words,  that  in  an  honeft  fuit  might  move, 
Firib,  he  did  praife  my  beauty,  then  my  fpeech. 

Adr.  Did' it  fpeak  him  fair? 

Luc.  Have  patience,  1  befeech. 

Adr.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  hold  me  ftill ; 
My  tongue.,  though  not  my  hearty  fhall  have  its  will- 
He 
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He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old  and  fere, 
I'11-fac'd,  worfe-body'd,  ihapelefs  every  where; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolifh,  blunt,  unkind, 
Stigmatical  in  making,  worfe  in  mind. 

Luc.  Who  would  be  jealous  then  of  fuch  a  one? 
No  Evil  loft  is  wail'd,  when  it  is  gone. 

Adr.  Ah !  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  fay, 
And  yet,  would  herein  others  eyes  were  worfe : 
Far  from  her  neft  the  lapwing  cries  away  > 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  tho*  my  tongue  do  curie. 

Enter  S.  Dromio. 

$,  Dro.  Here,  go  5  the  desk,  the  purfej  fweet  now 
make  hafte. 

hue.  How  haft  thou  loft  thy  breath  ? 

S.  Dro.  By  running  faft. 

Adr.  Where  is  thy  mafter,  Dromio?  is  he  well? 

S.  Dro.  No,  he's  in  Tartar  himbo^  worfe  than  hell ; 
A  devil  in  an  everlafting  garment  hath  him, 
One,  whofe  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  fteel: 
A  fiend,  a, fury,  pitilefs  and  rough,  (17) 
A  wolf,  nay,  worfe,  a  fellow  all  in  buff; 
A  back-friend,  a  fhoulder-clapper,  one  that  commands 
The  paffages  of  allies,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands ; 
A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot  well ; 
One,  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  fouls  to 
hell. 

Adr.  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter? 

S.  Dro.  I  do  not  know  the  matter  5  he  is  'refted  on 
the  cafe. 

(17)  A  Fiend,  a  Fairy,  pitilefs  and  rough^\  Dromio  here  bringing 
Word  in  hafte  that  his  Mafter  is  arrefted,  defcribes  the  Bailiff "by  Names 
proper  to  raife  Horror  and  Deteftation  of  fuch  a  Creature,  fuch  as,  a 
Devil,  a  Fiend,  a  Wolf,  &c.  But  how  does  Fairy  come  up  to  thefe  terrible 
Ideas  ?  Or  with  what  Propriety  can  it  be  ufed  here  ?  Does  he  mean,  that 
a  Bailiff  is  like  a  Fairy  in  ftealing  away  his  Mafter?  The  trueft  Believ- 
ers of  thofe  little  Phantoms  never  pretended  to  think,  that  they  ftoleany 
thing  but  Children.  Certainly,  it  will  fort  better  in  Senfe  with  the  other 
Names  annexed,  as  well  a?  the  Character  of  a  Catch-pole,  to  conclude 

that  the  Poet  wrote ; a  Fiend,  a  Fury,  &c.     I  made  this  Conjecture 

in  my  Shakespeare  rejtor'd;  and  Mr.  Pope  has  thought  fit  to  embrace 
it  in  his  laft  Edition. 

D  4  Adr. 
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Adr,  What,  is  he  arretted?  tell  me,  at  whofe  fuit. 

S.Dro.  I  know  not  at  whofe  fuit  he  is  arretted,  well* 
but  he's  in  a  fuit  of  buff,  which  'retted  him,  that  I  can 
tell.  Will  you  fend  him,  miftrefs  redemption,  the  mo^ 
ny  in  his  desk  ? 

Adr,  Go  fetch  it,  fitter.     This  I  wonder  at, 

[Exit  Luc. 
That  he,  unknown  to  me,  fhould  be  in  debt! 
Tell  me,  was  he  arretted  on  a  bond  ? 

S,  Dro,  Not  on  a  bond,  but  on  a  ftronger  thing, 
A  Chain,  a  Chain  j   do  you  not  hear  it  ring? 

Adr.  What,  the  Chain? 

S,  Dro.  No,  no  $  the  bell  -y  'tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  clock  ftrikes 
one. 

Adr.  The  hours  come  back  \  that  I  did  never  hear. 

S.  Dro.  O  yes,  if  any  hour  meet  a  ferjeant,  a'  turns 
back  for  very  fear. 

Adr,   As  if  Time  were  in  debt!  how  fondly  doft 
thou  reafon? 

S,  Dro.  'Time  is  a  very  bankrout,  and  owes  more  than 
he's  worth,  to  Seafon. 
Nay,  he's  a  thief  too ;  have  you  not  heard  men  fay, 
That  Time  comes  ftealing  on  by  night  and  day? 
If  Time  be  in  debt  and  thefr,  and  a  ferjeant  in  the  way, 
Hath  he  not  reafon  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a  day  ? 

Enter  Luciana. 

Adr.  Go,  Dromio ;  there's  the  mony,  bear  it  ftrait, 
And  bring  thy  matter  home  immediately. 
Come,  fitter,  I  am  preft  down  with  conceit 5 

Conceit,  my  comfort  and  my  injury.         [Exeunt* 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Street. 

Enter  Antipholis  of  Syracufe. 

S.  Ant.*~Y*  Here's  not  a  man  I  meet,  but  doth  falute  me, 

A     As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend  y 
And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 

Some 
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Some  tender  mony  to  me,  fome  invite  me  5 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindneffesj 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy. 
Ev'n  now  a  taylor  call'd  me  in  his  fhop, 
And  fliow'd  me  filks  that  he  had  bought  for  mc, 
And  therewithal  took  meafure  of  my  body. 
Sure,  thefe  are  but  imaginary  wiles, 
And  Lapland  forcerers  inhabit  here. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracufe. 

S.  Dro,  Matter,  here's  the  gold  you  fent  me  for  j 
(18)  what,  have  you  got  rid  of  the  picture  of  old  Adam 
new-apparel'd  ? 

S.  Ant.  What  gold  is  this?  what  Adam  doft  thou 
mean? 

S.  Dro.  Not  that  Adam^  that  kept  the  Paradifej  but 
that  Adam^  that  keeps  the  Prifon  j  he  that  goes  in  the 
calves-skin,  that  was  kiU'd  for  the  Prodigal  $  he  than 
came  behind  you,  Sir,  like  an  evil  angel,  and  bid  you 
forfake  your  liberty. 

S.  Ant.  I  underftand  thee  not. 

S.Dro.  No?  why  'tis  a  plain  cafe;  he  that  went 
like  a  bafe-viol  in  a  cafe  of  leather  $  the  man,  Sir,  that, 
when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives  them  a  fob,  and  refts 
them*  he,  Sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decay'd  men,  and 
gives  them  fuits  of  durance  j  he,  that  fets  up  his  reft  to 
do  more  exploits  with  his  mace,  than  a  morris-pike. 

(18)  what,  ha<ve  you  got  the  pi  Bur  e  of  old  Adam  nenv  apparellrd?~\ 
A  fhort  Word  or  two  mult  have  flipt  out  here,  by  fome  Accident  in 
copying,  or  at  Prefs :  otherwife  I  have  no  Conception  of  the  Meaning  of 
the  Paflage.  The  Cafe  is  this.  Dromio 's  Matter  had  been  arretted,  and 
fent  his  Servant  home  for  Money  to  redeem  him  :  He  running  back  with, 
the  Money,  meets  the  Twin  Antipholis,  whom  he  miftakes  for  his  Matter, 
and  feeing  him  clear  of  the  Officer  before  the  Money  was  come,  he  cries 
in  a  Surprize; 

What,  have  you  got  rid  of  the  Pi  Slur  e  of  old  Adam  new  apparelVd? 
For  fo  I  have  ventur'd  to  fupply,  by  Conjeciure.  But  why  is  the  Offi- 
cer call'd  old  Adam  new  apparell'd  ?  The  Allufion  is  to  Adam  in  his  State 
of  Innocence  going  naked  ;  and  immediately  after  the  Fall,  being  cloath'd 
in  a  Frock  of  Skins.  Thus  he  was  new-apparell'd  :  and  in  like  manner 
the  Sergeants  of  the  Counter  were  formerly  clad  in  Buffi,  or  Calves-Skin, 
as  the  Author  humouroufly  a  little  lower  calls  it. 

S.  Ant. 
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S.  Ant.  What !   thou  mean' ft  an  officer  ? 

S.  Dro.  Ay,  Sir,  the  ferjeant  of  the  band;  he,  that 
brings  any  man  to  anfwer  it  that  breaks  his  bond ;  one 
that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed,  and  faith,  God 
give  you  good  reft. 

S.  Ant.  Well,  Sir,  there  reft  in  your  foolery. 
Is  there  any  fhip  puts  forth  to  night  ?  may  we  be  gone  ? 

S.  Dro.  Why,  Sir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour  fince, 
that  the  bark  Expedition  puts  forth  to  night  \  and  then 
were  you  hinder'd  by  the  ferjeant,  to  tarry  for  the  hoy 
Delay  \  here  are  the  angels  that  you  fent  for,  to  deliver 
you. 

S.  Ant.  The  fellow  is  diftracl:,  and  fo  am  I, 
And  here  we  wander  in  Illufions  j 
Some  blefled  power  deliver  us  from  hence! 

Enter  a  Curtezan. 

Cur.  Well  met,  well  met,  mafter  Antipholis. 
I  fee,  Sir,  you  have  found  the  goldfmith  now: 
Js  that  the  Chain,  you  promis'd  me  to  day? 

S.  Ant.  Satan,  avoid!  I  charge  thee,  tempt  me  not. 

S.  Dro.  Mafter,  is  this  miftrefs  Satan? 

S.  Ant.  It  is  the  devil. 

S.  Dro.  Nay,  {he  is  worfe,  fhe's  the  devil's  dam; 
and  here  {he  comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light  wench,  and 
thereof  comes,  that  the  wenches  fay,  God  dam  me, 
that's  as  much  as  to  fay,  God  make  me  a  light  wench. 
It  is  written,  they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light ; 
light  is  an  effeft  of  fire,  and  fire  will  burn*  ergo,  light 
wenches  will  burn  $  come  not  near  her. 

Cur.  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry,  Sir. 
Will  you  go  with  me,  we'll  mend  our  dinner  here? 

S.  Dro.  Mafter,  if  you  do  expect  fpoon-meat,  be- 
fpeak  a  long  fpoon. 

S.  Ant.  Why,  Dromio? 

S.  Dro.  Marry,  he  muft  have  a  long  fpoon,  that  muft 
eat  wich  the  devil. 

S.  Ant.  Avoid  then,  fiend !  what  tell'ft  thou  me  of 
flipping? 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  forcerefs: 

I 
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I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  begone. 

Cur.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine,  you  had  at  dinner, 
Or  for  my  diamond  the  Chain  you  promis'd, 
And  I'll  be  gone,  Sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

S.  Dro.  Some  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of  one's 
nail,  a  rufli,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin,  a  nut, 
a  cherry  ftone :  but  fhe,  more  covetous,  would  have  a 
Chain.  Mafter,  be  wife*  an  if  you  give  it  her,  the 
devil  will  fhake  her  Chain,  and  fright  us  with  it. 

Cur.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  my  ring,  or  elfe  the  chain  5 
I  hope,  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  fo  ? 

S.  Ant.  Avant,  thou  witch !  come,  Dromio,  let  us  go. 

S.  Dro.  Fly  pride,  fays  the  peacock  5   miftrefs,  that 
you  know.  {Exeunt. 

Manet  Curtezan. 

Cur.  Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antipholis  is  mads 
Elfe  would  he  never  fo  demean  himfelf. 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats, 
And  for  the  fame  he  promis'd  me  a  Chain  > 
Both  one,  and  other,  he  denies  me  now. 
The  reafon,  that  I  gather,  he  is  mad, 
(Befides  this  prefent  inftance  of  his  rage) 
Is  a  mad  Tale  he  told  to  day  at  dinner, 
Of  his  own  doors  being  fhut  againft  his  entrance. 
Belike,  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits, 
On  puqx)fe  fhut  the  doors  againft  his  way. 
My  way  is  now  to  hie  home  to  his  houfe, 
And  tell  his  wife,  that,  being  lunatick, 
He  rufh'd  into  my  houfe,  and  took  perforce 
My  ring  away.     This  courfe  I  fitted  chufe > 
For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lofe.  [Exit. 

SCENE    changes  to  the  Street. 

Enter  Antipholis  of  Ephefus  with  a  Jailor. 

E.  ^/.TJEar  me  not,  man ;  I  will  not  break  away  j 

JL    I'll  give  thee,   ere  I  leave  thee,  fo  much 
mony, 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  refted  for, 

My 
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My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to  day, 
And  will  not  lightly  truft  the  meflenger. 
That  I  fhould  be  attach'd  in  Ephefus^ 
1  tell  you,  'twill  found  harlhly  in  her  ears. — 


Enter  Dromio  of  Ephefus,  with  a  rope's-end. 

Here  comes  my  man*  I  think,  he  brings  the  mony. 
How  now,  Sir,  have  you  That  I  fent  you  for? 

E.Dro.  Here's  That,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay  them  all. 

E.  Ant.  But  where's  the  mony  ? 

E.  Dro.  Why,  Sir,  I  gave  the  mony  for  the  rope. 

E.  Ant.  Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  a  rope? 

E.  Dro.  I'll  ferve  you,  Sir,  five  hundred  at  the  rate. 
.    E.Ant.  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  thee  home? 

E.Dro.  To  a  rope's  end,  Sir 5  and  to  that  end  am  I 
return'd. 

E.  Ant.  And  to  that  end,  Sir,  I  will  welcome  you. 

[Beats.  Dro. 

Offi.  Good  Sir,  be  patient. 

E.Dro.  Nay,  'tis  for  me  to  be  patient 5  I  am  in  ad- 
verfity. 

Offi.  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

E.Dro.  Nay,  rather  perfuade  him  to  hold  his  hands. 

E.  Ant.  Thou  whorfon,  fenfelefs  villain  ! 

E.  Dro.  I  would,  I  were  fenfelefs,  Sir,  that  I  might 
not  feel  your,  blows. 

E.  Ant.  Thou  art  fenfible  in  nothing  but  blows,  and 
fo  is  an  afs. 

E.Dro.  I  am  an  afs,  indeed 5  you  may  prove  it  by 
my  long  ears.  I  have  ferv'd  him  from  the  hour  of 
my  nativity  to  this  inftant,  and  have  nothing  at  his 
hands  for  my  fervice  but  blows.  When  I  am  cold, 
he  heats  me  with  beating;  when  I  am  warm,  he  cools 
me  with  beating;  I  am  wak'd  with  it,  when  I  fleep; 
rais'd  with  it,  when  I  fit;  driven  out  of  doors  with  it, 
when  I  go  from  home;  welcom'd  home  with  it,  when 
I  return ;  nay,  I  bear  it  on  my  fhoulders,  as  a  beggar 
wont  her  brat;,  and,  I  think,  when  he  hath  lam'd  me, 
1  fliail  beg  with  it  from  door  to  door. 

Enter 
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Enter  Adriana,  Luciana,  Curtezan,  and  Pinch. 

E.Ant.  Come,  go  along;  my  wife  is  coming  yonder* 

(rp)  E.Dro.  Miitrefs,  re/pice  finem^  refpect  your  end ; 
or  father  the  prophecie,  like  the  parrot,  beware  the 
rope's-end. 

E.Ant.  Wilt  thou  -ftill  talk?  {Beats  Dro. 

Cur.  How  fay  you  now  ?  is  not  your  husband  mad  ? 

Adr.  His  incivility  confirms  no  lefs. 
Good  Doctor  Pinchy  you  are  a  Conjurer, 
Eftablim  him  in  his  true  fenfe  again, 
And  I  will  pleafe  you  what  you  will  demand. 

Luc.  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  {harp  he  looks ! 

Cur.  Mark,  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecftafie! 

Pinch.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel  your  pulfe. 

E.  Ant.  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your  ear. 

Pinch.  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  hous'd  within  this  man, 

(19)  Miftrefs,  refpice  finem,  refpecl  your  End,  or  rather  the  Prophecy, 
like  the  Parrot,  beware  the  ropers  End.~\  We  will  endeavour  to  explain 
thefe  Words,  as  they  lie  in  Order.  Refpice  fin  em  feems  to  come  in  here 
oddly  enough  to  make  a  Joke.  But  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  Shakefpeare 
might  here  allude  to  the  lalt  Words  of  a  famous  fatirical  Pamphlet,  wrote 
at  that  time  by  Buchanan  againft  the  Lord  of  Liddington  in  Scotch, 
ending  with  thefe  Latine  Words,  Refpice  finem,  refpice  funem. 
Our  Author,  perhaps,  would  fhew,  he  could  punn  as  well  in  Englifh  as 
the  Other  had  done  in  Latine ;  and  therefore  tranflates,  Refpecl  your 
End,  or  beware  the  Rope's  End.  As  for  the  Phrafe,  the  Prophecy  like 
the  Parrot,  We  are  to  remember,  the  London  Tradefmen  of  that  time 
were  very  fond  of  this  new  exotic  Bird,  becaufe  he  could  fpeak ;  and, 
perhaps,  almolt  as  well  as  fome  grave  Citizens.  In  teaching  him  the 
Lingua,  'twas  no  Wonder  they  mould  delight  themfelves  in  giving  him 
many  knavifh  Words,  as  rope,  Scot,  Sec.  to  the  Offence  of  many  of  his 
Majeity's  Northern  Subjects,  of  whom  there  are  fuch  a  Number  of  merry 
Stories  on  record.  However  the  Word  Rope,  by  the  bye,  was  the  moil 
common  Word  in  his  Language,  and,  no  doubt,  the  moil  offenfive.  And 
the  Joke  was  this ;  when  the  Parrot  had  befpatter'd  any  One  with  it,  for 
the  wife  Owner  to  fay  to  the  offended  Paffenger,  Sir,  take  care  ;  my  Par- 
rot propheiies.  Butler  hints  at  this,  Canto  I.  Pare  I.  ver.  549,  ipeaking 
of  Ralpho\  Knowledge  in  Augury. 

Could  tell  what  fubtlefl  Parrots  mean, 

That  ./peak  and  think  contrary  clean ; 

What  Member  "'tis  of  tvhom  they  talk, 

When  they  cry;  Rope !  and  walk,  Knave,  walk. 
For  by  this  Time  they  had  made  many  Party  Parrots  we  may  well  fup~ 
pofe.  Mr.  War  bur  ton. 

To 
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To  yield  poflcffion  to  my  holy  prayers; 
And  to  thy  ftate  of  darknefs  hie  thee  ftrait, 
I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  Saints  in  heav'n. 

E.  Ant.  Peace,  doating  wizard,  peace  j  I  am  not  mad. 

Adr.  Oh,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  diftrefTed  foul! 

E.  Ant.  You  minion,  you,  are  thefe  your  cuftomers? 
Did  this  companion  with  the  faffron  face 
Revel  and  feaft  it  at  my  houfe  to  day, 
Whilft  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  fhut, 
And  I  deny'd  to  enter  in  my  houfe? 

Adr.  Oh,  husband,  God  doth  know,  you  din'd  at 
home, 
Where,  would  you  had  remain'd  until  this  time, 
Free  from  thefe  (landers  and  this  open  fhame ! 

E.Ant.  Din'd  I  at  home?  thou  villain,  what  fay'ft 
thou? 

E.Dro.  Sir,  footh  to  fay,  you  did  not  dine  at  home. 

E.  Ant.  Were  not  my  doors  lock'd  up,  and  I  fhut  out  ? 

E.Dro.  Perdie,  your  doors,  were    lock'd,  and  you 
fhut  out. 

E.Ant.  And  did  not  fhe  her  felf  revile  me  there? 

E.Dro.  Sans  fable,  me  her  felf  revil'd  you  there. 

E.  Ant.  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,   taunt,  and 
fcorn  me  ? 

E.  Dro.  Certes,  fhe  did  >   the  kitchen-veftal  fcorn'd 
you. 

E.  Ant.  And  did  not  I  in  rage  depart  from  thence  ? 

E.  Dro.  In  verity,  you  did  -y  my  bones  bear  witnefs, 
That  fince  have  felt  the  vigour  of  your  rage. 

Adr.  Is't  good  to  footh  him  in  thefe  comrades  ? 

Pinch.  It  is  no  fhame  j  the  fellow  finds  his  vein, 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 

E.  Ant.    Thou  hail  fuborn'd  the  goldfmith  to  ar- 
.  reft  me. 

Adr.  Alas,  I  fent  you  mony  to  redeem  you, 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  hafte  for  it. 

E.  Dro.  Mony  by  me  ?  heart  and  good  will  you  might, 
But,  furely,  malter,  not  a  rag  of  money. 

E.  Ant.  Went' ft  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purfe  of  ducats  ? 

Adr.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  delivered  it, 

L:tc~ 
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Luc.  And  I  am  witnefs  with  her,  that  (he  did. 

E.  Dro.  God  and  the  rope-maker  do  bear  me  witneft, 
That  I  was  fent  for  nothing  but  a  rope. 

Pinch.  Miftrefs,  both  man  and  mailer  are  pofleftj 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks  * 
They  muft  be  bound,  and  laid  in  fome  dark  room. 

E.  Ant.  Say,  wherefore  didft  thou  lock  me  forth  to 
day, 
And  why  doft  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold? 

Adr.  I  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee  forth. 

E.  Dro.  And,  gentle  matter,  I  receiv'd  no  gold, 
But  I  confefs,  Sir,  that  we  were  lock'd  out. 

Adr.  DifTembling  villain,  thou  fpeak'ft  falfe  in  both. 

E.  Ant.  DifTembling  harlot,  thou  art  falfe  in  all  -9 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack, 
To  make  a  loathfome  abject  fcorn  of  me: 
But  with  thefe  nails  I'll  pluck  out  thofe  falfe  eyes, 
That  would  behold  in  me  this  fhameful  fport. 

Enter  three  or  four9  and  offer  to  bind  him :  he  ft  rives. 

Adr.  Oh,  bind  him,  bind  him,   let  him  not  come 

near  me. 
Pinch.  More  company  5 —  the  fiend  is  ftrong  within 

him. 
Luc.  Ay  me,  poor  man,  how  pale  and  wan  he  looks! 
E.  Ant.  What,  will  you  murther  me  ?  thou  jailor, 
thou, 
I  am  thy  prifoner,  wilt  thou  fuffer  them 
To  make  a  refcue  ? 

Offi.  Mafters  *  let  him  go : 
He  is  my  prifoner,  and  you  fhall  not  have  him. 
Pinch.  Go,  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantick  too. 
Adr.  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peevifh  officer? 
Haft  thou  delight  to  fee  a  wretched  man 
Do  outrage  and  difpleafure  to  himfelf  ? 

Offi.  He  is  my  prifoner  -,  if  I  let  him  go, 
The  debt,  he  owes,  will  be  required  of  me. 

Adr.  I  will  difcharge  thee,  ere  I  go  from  thee  j 
Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor, 

[They  bind  Ant.  and  Dro. 

And, 
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And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it. 
Good  mafter  Doctor,  fee  him  fafe  convey'd 
Home  to  my  houfe.     Oh,  moil  unhappy  day ! 

E.  Ant.  Oh,  moft  unhappy  ftrumpet ! 

E.  Dro.  Mafter,  I'm  here  enter'd  in  bond  for  you. 

E.Ant.  Out  on  thee,  villain!   wherefore  doft  thoU 
mad  me? 

E.Dro.  Will  you  be  bound  for  nothing?  be  mad, 
good  mafter  5  cry,  the  devil- - 

Luc,  God  help,  poor  fouls,  how  idly  do  they  talk ! 

Adr.  Go  bear  him  hence  5  fifter,  ftay  you  with  me. 

[Exeunt  Pinch,  Ant.  and  Dro. 
Say  now,  whofe  fuit  is  he  arretted  at  ? 

Manent  Officer^  Adri.  Luci.  and  Curtezan. 

Offi.  One  dngeby  a  goldfriiith  3  do  you  know  him  ? 

Adr.  I  know  the  man 5  what  is  the  fum  he  owes? 

Offi.  Two  hundred  ducats. 

Adr.  Say,  how  grows  it  due  ? 

Offi.  Due  for  a  Chain,  your  husband  had  of  him. 

Adr.  He  did  befpeak  a  Chain  for  me,  but  had  it  not. 

Cur.  When  as  your  husband  all  in  rage  to  day 
Came  to  my  houfe,  and  took  away  my  ring, 
(The  ring  I  faw  upon  his  finger  now) 
Strait  after,  did  I  meet  him  with  a  Chain. 

Adr.  It  may  be  fo,  but  I  did  never  fee  it. 
Come,  jailor,  bring  me  where  the  goldfmith  is$ 
I  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 

Enter  Antipholis  Syracufan  with  his  rapier  drawn ,  and 

Dromio  Syrac. 

Luc.  God,  for  thy  mercy !  they  are  loofe  again. 
Adr.  And  come  with  naked  fwordsj 
Let's  call  more  help  to  have  them  bound  again.*' 
Offi.  Away,  they'll  kill  us.  [They  run  out. 

Manent  Ant.  and  Dro. 

S.  Ant.  I  fee,  thefe  witches  are  afraid  of  fwords. 
S.  Dro.  She,  that  would  be  your  wife,  now  ran  from 
vou- 

S.  Ant, 
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S.  Ant.  Come  to  the  Centaur*  fetch   our  fluff  from 
thence: 
I  long,  that  we  were  fafe  and  found  aboard. 

S.Dro.  Faith,  ftay.  here  this  night;  they  will  furely 
do  us  no  harm  >  you  faw,  they  ipake  us  fair,  gave  us 
gold  ;  methinks,  they  are  fuch  a  gentle  nation,  that  but 
for  the  mountain  of  mad  flefh  that  claims  marriage  of 
me,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  ftay  here  ftill,  and  turn 
witch. 

S.  Ant    I  will  not  ftay  to  night  for  all  the  town ; 
Therefore  away,  to  get  our  Huff  aboard.  {Exeunt. 


A    C    T      V. 

SCENE,   a  Street,  before  a  Priory. 

Enter  the  Merchant  and  Angelo. 

A  N  G  e  l  o. 

I  Am  forry,  Sir,  that  I  have  hinder'd  you; 
But,  I  pioteft,  he  had  the  Chain  of  me, 
Tho'  molt  difhoneftly  he  doth  deny  it. 
Mer.  How  is  the  man  efleem'd  here  in  the  city? 
Ang.  Of  very  reverent  reputation,  Sir, 
Of  credit  infinite,  highly  belov'd, 
Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city; 
His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 
Mer.  Speak  fo.tly:  yonder,  as  I  think*  he  walks. 

Enter  Antipholis  and  Droniio  of  Syracufe. 

Ang,  '  I  is  Co,  and  that  felf-chain  about  his  neck, 
Which  he  fori  wore  moil  monftroufly  to  have. 
Good  Sir,  draw  near  to  me,  I  11  ipcak  to  him. 
Signior  Jntipbols,  I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  fhame  and  trouble  j 
And  hoc  without  fome  fcandal  to  your  felf* 

Vol.  III.  E  With 
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With  circumflance  and  oaths  fo  to  deny 
This  Chain,  which  now  you  wear  fo  openly  5 
Befides  the  charge,  the  fhame,  imprifonment, 
You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honeft  friend} 
Who,  but  for  (laying  on  our  controverfie, 
Had  hoifted  fail,  and  put  to  fea  to  day  : 
This  Chain  you  had  of  me,  can  you  deny  it? 

S.  Ant.  I  think,  I  had  >  I  never  did  deny  it. 

Mer*  Yes,  that  you  did,  Sir*  and  forfwore  it  too. 

S.Ant.  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it,  or  forfwear  it? 

Mer.  Thefe  ears  of  mine,  thou  knoweft,  did  hear 
thee  : 
Fie  on  thee,  wretch !  'tis  pity,  that  thou  hVft 
To  walk  where  any  honeft  men  refort. 

S.  Ant.  Thou  art  a  villain,  to  impeach  me  thus. 
I'll  prove  mine  honour  and  my  honefty 
Againft  thee  prefently,  if  thou  dar'ft  ftand. 

Mer.  I  dare,  and  do  defie  thee  for  a  villain. 

[They  draw. 

Enter  Adriana,  Luciana,  Courtezan^  and  others* 

Adr.  Hold,  hurt  him  not,  for  God's  fake*  he  is  mad  5 
Some  get  within  him,  take  his  fword  away  : 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my  houfe. 
S.Dro.  Run,  matter,  run;  for  God's  fake,   take  a 
houfe  j 
This  is  fome  Priory  j  in,  or  we  are  fpoil'd. 

[Exeunt  to  the  Priory. 

Enter  Lady  Abbefs. 

Abb.  Be  quiet,  people;  wherefore  throng  you  hither? 

Adr.  To  fetch  my  poor  diftracted  husband  hence  j 
Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  faft, 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

Ang.  I  knew,  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 

Mer.  I'm  forry  now,  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 

Abb.  How  long  hath  this  pofleffion  held  the  man  ? 

Adr.  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  fower,  fad, 
And  much,  much  different  from  the  man  he  was: 
But,  'till  this  afternoon,  his  paffion 

Ne'a 
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Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 

Abb.  Hath  he  not  loft  much  wealth  by  wreck  at  fea? 
Bury'd  fome  dear  friend  ?  hath  not  elfe  his  eye 
Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  love? 
A  fin,  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men, 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 
Which  of  thefe  forrows  is  he  fubjecl:  to  ? 

Adr.  To  none  of  thefe,  except  it  be  the  laft; 
Namely,  fome  love,  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 

Abb.  You  mould  for  that  have  reprehended  him. 

Adr.  Why,  fo  I  did. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough. 

Adr.  As  roughly,  as  my  modefty  would  let  me. 

Abb.  Haply,  in  private. 

Adr.  And  in  afTemblies  too. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  enough. 

Adr.  It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference,  (zo) 
In  bed,  he  flept  not  for  my  urging  itj 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
Alone*  it  was  the  fubjecl:  of  my  theam  \ 
In  company,  I  often  glanc'd  at  it  •, 
Still  did  I  tell  him*  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Abb.  And  thereof  came  it,  that  the  man  wis  mad\ 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poifon  more  deadly*  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 
It  feems,  his  fleeps  were  hinder'd  by  thy  railing; 

(20)  It  nvas  the  Copy  of  our  Conference]  We  are  not  to  underftahct 
this  Word  here,  as  it  is  now  ufed,  in  Oppofition  to  an  Original  i  any 
Thing  done  after  a  Pattern  j  but  we  are  to  take  it  in  the  neareft  Senfe 
to  the  Latins  Word  Copia,  from  which  it  is  derived.  Adriana  would 
fay,  her  Reproofs  were  the  Burden,  the  Fulnefs  of  her  Conference,  all 
the  Subject  of  her  Talk.  And  in  thefe  Acceptations  the  Word  Copie  was 
ufed  by  Writers  before  our  Author's  time,  as  well  as  by  his  Contempo- 
raries.    So  Hall,  in  his  Reign  of  K.  Henry  Vth.  p.  8.  fays;  , 

If  you  vanquish  the  Numidians,  you  Jhall  have  Copie  of  Beafis.        m 
i.  e.  plenty. 
And  fo  B.  Jonfon  in  his  Every  Man  put  of  his  Humour  % 

■- that,  being  a  Woman,  She  was  bleji  with  no  more  Copy  of 

Wit,  but  to  ferve  his  Humour  thus. 
And,  again,  in  his  Cynthia's  Revels. 

to  be  fure  to  have  daily  about  him  Copy  and  Variety  of  Cff- 

lours. 

And  in  many  other  PafTages  of  his  Works. 

£  &  And 
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And  thereof  comes  it>  that  his  head  is  light. 
Thou  fay'ft,  his  meat  was  fauc'd  with  thy  upbraidings* 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digeftionsj 
Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred  $ 
And  what's  a  fever,  but  a  fit  of  madnefs  ? 
Thou  fay'ft,  his  fports  were  hinder'd  by  thy  brawls. 
Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  enfue, 
But  moodie  and  dull  melancholy, 
Kinfman  to  grim  and  comfortlefs  defpair? 
And  at  her  heels  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  diftemperatures,  and  foes  to  life. 
In  food,  in  fport,  and  life-preferving  Reft, 
To  be  diuurb'd,   would  mad  or  man  or  beaft  : 
The  confequence  is  then,  thy  jealous  fits 
Have  feared  thy  husband  from  the  ufe  of  wits. 
Luc.  She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildly, 
When  he  demeaned  himfelf  rough,  rude  and  wildly  5 
Why  bear  you  thefe  rebukes,  and  anfwer  not  ? 
Adr.  She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reproof. 
Good  people,  enter,  and  lay  hold  on  him. 
Abb.  No,  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  houfe. 
Adr.  Then,  let  your  fervants  bring  my  husband  forth. 
Abb.  Neither  j  he  took  this  place  for  Sanctuary, 
And  it  fhall  privilege  him  from  your  hands ; 
'Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again, 
Or  lofe  my  labour  in  aiTaying  it. 

Adr.  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurfe, 
Diet  his  ficknefs,  for  it  is  my  office  > 
And  will  have  no  attorney  but  my  ielfj 
And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 
Abb.  Be  parien-t,  for  I  will  not  let  him  flir, 
'Till  I  have  us'd  th'  approved  means  I  h  ive, 
With  wholfome  firups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again  $ 
It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 
A  charitable  duty  of  my  order  j 
Therefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 

Adr.  I  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husband  here  y 
And  ill  it  doth  befeem  your  holinefs 
Tj  fepa-rate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Abb. 
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Abb.  Be  quiet  and  depart,  thou  fhalt  not  have  him. 

Luc.  Complain  unto  the  Duke  of  this  indignity. 

[Exit  Abbefs. 

Adr.  Come,  go*  I  will  fall  proftrate  at  his  feet, 
And  never  rife,  until  my  tears  and  prayers 
Have  won  his  Grace  to  come  in  perfon  hither; 
And  take  perforce  my  husband  from  the  Abbefs. 

Mer.  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  five  ; 
Anon,  I'm  fure,  the  Duke  himfelf  in  perfon 
Comes  this  way  to  the  melancholy  Vale ; 
The  place  of  death  and  forry  execution,  (n) 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 

Ang.  Upon  what  caufe? 

Mer.  To  fee  a  reverend  Syracufan  merchant, 
Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay 
Againft  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  town, 
Beheaded  publickly  for  his  offence. 

Ang.  See,  where  they  come  5  we  will  behold  his  death. 

Luc.  Kneel  to  the  Duke,  before  he  pafs  the  abbey. 

Enter   the  Duke,    and  ^Egeon  bare-headed  -y    with    the 
HeadfmcW)  and  other  Officers. 

Duke.  Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publickly, 
If  any  friend  will  pay  the  fum  for  him, 
He  mail  not  die,  fo  much  we  tender  him. 

Adr.  Juftice,  molt  facred  Duke,  againft  the  Abbefs, 

Duke.  She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady  \ 
It  cannot  be,  that  fhe  hath  done  thee  wrong. 

Adr.  May  it  pleafe  your   Grace,  Antipholis  my  huf- 
band, 
(Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had, 
At  your  important  letters,)  this  ill  day 
A  moft  outrageous  fit  of  madnefs  took  him  ; 
That  defp'rately  he  hurry'd  through  the  ftreet, 
With  him  his  bondman  all  as  mad  as  he, 

(21)  The  Place  of  Death  and  forry  Execution]  i.  e.  difmal,  lamen- 
table, to  be  griev'd  at.  In  the  like  Acceptations  our  Poet  employs  it 
again,  where  Macbeth,  after  the  Murder  of  Dun can ,  is  looking  on  his 
own  bloody  Hands. 

■■.  This  is  a  forry  Sight. 

E  5  Doing 
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Doing  difpleafure  to  the  citizens, 

By  rufhing  in  their  houfes ;  bearing  thence 

Rings,  jewels,  any  thing  his  rage  did  like. 

Once  did  I  get  him  bound,  and  fent  him  home, 

Whiift  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  I  went, 

That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed  : 

Anon,  I  wot  not  by  what  itrong  efcape, 

He  broke  from  thofe,  that  had  the  guard  of  him  3 

And,  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himfelf, 

Each  one  with  ireful  paffion,  with  drawn  fwords, 

Met  us  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us, 

Chas'd  us  away  j  'till,  raifing  of  more  aid, 

We  came  again  to  bind  them  5  then  they  fled 

Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  purfu'd  themj 

And  here  the  Abbefs  fhuts  the  gates  on  us, 

And  will  not  fuffer  us  to  fetch  him  out, 

Nor  fend  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 

Therefore,  moft  gracious  Duke,  with  thy  command, 

Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for  help. 

Duke,  Long  fince  thy  husband  ferv'd  me  in  my  wars, 
And  I  to  thee  ingag'd  a  Prince's  word, 
(When  thou  didft  make  him  mafter  of  thy  bed,) 
To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could. 
Go,  Some  of  you,  knock  at  the  abbey-gate  j 
And  bid  the  lady  Abbefs  come  to  me. 
I  will  determine  this,  before  I  ftir. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

Mejf,  O  miftrefs,  miftrefs,  fhift  and  fave  your  felf; 
My  mafter  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loofe, 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row,  and  bound  the  doctor, 
Whofe  beard  they  have  fing'd  off  with  brands  of  fire  3 
And  ever  as  it  blaz'd,  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair ; 
My  mafter  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the  while 
His  man  with  fciflars  nicks  him  like  a  fool: 
And,  fure,  unlefs  you  fend  fome  prefent  help, 
Between  them  they  will  kill  the  Conjurer. 

Adr.  Peace,  fool,  thy  mafter  and  his  man  are  here, 
And  That  is  falfe,  thou  doft  report  to  us. 

Mejf. 
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Mejf.  Miftrefs,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  true* 
I  have  not  breath'd  almoft,  fince  I  did  fee  it. 
He  crys  for  you,  and  vows  if  he  can  take  you, 
To  fcorch  your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you. 

[Cry  within. 
Hark,  hark,  I  hear  him,  miftrefs  j  fly,  be  gone. 

Duke.  Come,  ftand  by  me,  fear  nothing  :  guard  with 
halberds. 

Adr.  Ay  me,  it  is  my  husband  5  witnefs  you, 
That  he  is  borne  about  invifible  ! 
Ev'n  now  we  hous'd  him  in  the  abbey  here, 
And  now  he's  there,  pan;  thought  of  human  reafon. 

Enter  Antipholis,  and  Dromio  0/Eph. 

E.  Ant.  Juftice,  moft  gracious  Duke,  oh,  grant  me 
juftice. 
Even  for  the  fervice  that  long  fince  I  did  thee, 
When  I  beftrid  thee  in  the  wars,  and  took 
Deep  fears  to  fave  thy  life,  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  loft  for  thee,  now  grant  me  juftice. 

jEgeen.  Unlefs  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me  dote, 
I  fee  my  fon  Antipholis,  and  Dromio. 

E.  Ant.  Juftice,   fweet  Prince,  againft  tha^t  woman 
there  ; 
She  whom  thou  gav'ft  to  me  to  be  my  wife  y 
That  hath  abufed  and  difhonour'd  me, 
Ev'n  in  the  ftrength  and  height  of  injury  : 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong, 
That  {he  this  day  hath  (hamelefs  thrown  on  me. 

Duke.  Difcover  how,  and  thou  fhalt  find  me  juft. 

£.  Ant.  This  day,  great  Duke,  fhe  fhut  the  doors 
upon  me  > 
Whilft  fhe  with  harlots  feafted  in  my  houfe. 

Duke.  A  grievous  fault ;  fay,  woman,  didft  thou  fa? 

Adr.  No,  my  good  lord :  my  felf,  he,  and  my  fifter, 
Today  did  dine  together:  fo  befal  my  foul, 
As  this  is  falfe,  he  burthens  me  withal ! 

Luc.  Ne'er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  deep  on  nighty 
But  fh,e  tells  to  your  Highnefs  fimple  truth ! 

E  4  *4fe 
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Jng.  O  perjur'd  woman  !  they  arc  both  forfworn. 
In  this  the  mad- man  juftly  chargeth  them. 

E  Ant.  VI y  Liege,  i  am  advited,  what  I  fay. 
Neither  difturb  d  with  the  effe£fc  of  wine, 
Nor,  headv-rafh,  provok'd  with  raging  ire; 
Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiier  mad. 
This  woman  lock'd  me  out  this  day  from  dinner  ; 
That  goldfmith  there,  were  he  not  pack'd  with  her, 
Could  witneis  it;  for  he  was  with  me  then, 
Vs  ho  parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  Chain, 
Promifing  to  bring  it  to  the  Porcupine^ 
Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 
Our  dinner  done,  and  he  n<t  coming  thither, 
1  went  to  feek  him;  in  the  ilreet  I  met  him, 
And  in  his  company  that  Gentleman. 
There  did  this  perjur'd  goldfmith  {wear  me  down, 
That  I  this  day  from  him  receiv'd  the  Chain; 
Which,  God  he  knows,  I  faw  not;  for  the  which, 
He  did  arrelt  me  with  an  officer.. 
J  did  obey,  and  lent  my  peafant  home 
For  certain  ducats ;  he  with  none  return'd. 
Then  fairly  I  bet  poke  the  officer, 
To  go  in  perfon  with  me  to  my  houfe. 
By  th'way  we  met  my  wife,  her  filter,  and 
A  rabble  more  of  vile  confederates; 
They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-fae'd  villain, 
A  meer  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread* bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 
A  needy,  hollow-ey'd,  fharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man.     This  pernicious  flave, 
Forfooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer; 
And,  gazing  in  my  e,es,  feeling  my  pulfe. 
And  with  no- race,  as  'twere,  out- facing  me, 
Cries  out,  I  was  pofTefl.     Then  all  together 
They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence  ; 
And  in  a  dark  and  dankifh  vault  at  home 
There  left  me  and  my  man,  both  bound  together  ; 
'Till,  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  aiunder, 
I  gain'd  my  fieedom,  and  immediately 
Ran  hither  to  your  Grace ;  whom  I  befeech 

To 
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To  give  me  ample  fatisfa&ion 

For  thefe  deep  fliames  and  great  indignities. 

Ang.  My- lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witnefs  with  him; 
That  he  din'd  not  at  home,  but  was  lock'd  out. 

Duke.  But  had  he  fuch  a  Chain  of  thee,  or  no? 

Ang.  He  had,  my  lord  *,  and  when  he  ran  in  here, 
Thefe  People  faw  the  Chain  about  his  neck. 

Mer.  Befides,  I  will  be  fworn,  thefe  ears  of  mine 
Heard  you  confefs,  you  had  the  Chain  of  him, 
After  you  firft  forfwore  it  on  the  mart  $ 
And  thereupon  I  drew  my  fword  on  you  j 
And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here, 
From  whence,  I  think,  you're  come  by  miracle. 

E.  Ant.  I  never  came  within  thefe  abbey-wails, 
Nor  ever  didit  thou  draw  thy  fword  on  me  , 
I  never  faw  the  Chain,  fo  help  me  heav'n! 
And  this  is  falfe,  you  burthen  me  withal. 

Duke.  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this  ? 
I  think,  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  Cup  : 
If  here  you  hous'd  him,  here  he  would  have  been ; 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  fo  coldly  : 
You  fay,  he  din'd  at  home  5  the  goldfmith  here 
Denies  that  Saying.     Sirrah,  what  fay  you  ? 

E.  Dro.  Sir,  he   din'd  with  her  there,   at  the  Por* 
cupine . 

Cur.  He  did,  and  from  my  finger  fnatch'd  that  Ring. 

E.  Ant.  'Tis  true,  my  Liege,  this  Ring  I  had  of  her. 

Duke.  Saw'ft  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey  here? 

Cur.  As  fare,  my  Liege,  as  I  do  fee  your  Grace. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  flrange  ;  go  call  the  Abbcfs  hi- 
ther y 
I  think,  you  are  all  mated,  or  ftark  mad. 

\_Ex.  one  to  the  Abbe /£. 

jEgeon.  Mod  mighty  Duke,   vouchfafe  me  fpeak  a 
word  : 
Haply  I  fee  a  friend,  will  fave  my  life; 
And  pay  the  fum  that  may  deliver  me. 

Duke.  Speak  freely,  Syracufan^  what  thou  wilt. 

jEgeon.  Is  not  your  name,  Sir,  call'd  Antipholis  ? 
And  is  not  that  your  bond-man  Dromio  ? 

E,Dh 
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E.  Dro.  Within  this  hour  I  was  his  bond-man,  Sir, 
But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnaw'd  in  two  my  cords ; 
Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man  unbound. 

JEgeon.  I  am  fure,  you  both  of  you  remember  me. 

E.  Dro.  Our  felves  we  do  remember,  Sir,  by  you  $ 
For  lately  we  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 
You  are  not  Pinch's  Patient,  are  you,  Sir  ? 

jEgeon.  Why  look  you  ftrange  on  me?   you  know 
me  well. 

E.  Ant.  I  never  faw  you  in  my  life,  'till  now. 

JEgeon.  Oh !  grief  hath  chang'd  me,  fince  you  faw 
me  laft  j 
And  careful  hours  with  time's  deformed  hand 
Have  written  ftrange  defeatures  in  my  facej 
But  tell  me  yet,  dolt  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 

E.  Ant.  Neither. 

uEgeon.  Dromioy  nor  thou  ? 

E.  Dro.   No,  truft  me,  Sir,  nor  L 

JEgeon.  1  am  fure,  thou  doft. 

E.  Dro.  I,  Sir?  but  I  am  fure,  I  do  not;  and  what- 
foever  a  man  denies,  you  are  now  bound  to  believe 
him. 

JEgeon.  Not  know  my  voice !  oh,  time's  extremity ! 
Haft  thou  fo  crack'd  and  fplitted  my  poor  tongue 
In  feven  fhort  years,  that  here  my  only  fon 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun'd  cares  ? 
Tho'  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  fap-confuming  winter's  drizled  fnow, 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up* 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  fome  memory  $ 
My  wafting  lamp  fome  fading  glimmer  left, 
My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  ufe  to  hear: 
All  thefe  old  witneffes,  I  cannot  err, 
Tell  me  thou  art  my  fon  Antipholis. 

E.  Ant.  I  never  faw  my  father  in  my  life. 

JEgeon.  But  feven  years  fince,  in  Syracufa-b^jy 
Thou  know'ft,  we  parted;  but,  perhaps,  my  fon, 
Thou  fham'ft  t' acknowledge  me  in  mifery. 

E.  Ant.  The  Duke,  and  all  that  know  me  in  the  city, 
Can  witnefs  with  me  that  it  is  not  fo: 

I 
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I  ne'er  faw  Syracufa  in  my  life. 

Duke.  I  tell  thee,  Syracufan*  twenty  years 
Have  I  been  Patron  to  Antipholis, 
During  which  time  he  ne'er  faw  Syracufa: 
I  fee,  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Enter  the  Abbefs9  with  AntipholisSyracufan,*^  Dromio 

Syraeqfan. 

Abb,    Moft    mighty    Duke,    behold    a  man  much 
wrong'd.  [All  gather  to  fee  him, 

Adr.  I  fee  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes  deceive  me. 

Duke.  One  of  thefe  men  is  Genius  to  the  other  $ 
And  fo  of  thefe  which  is  the  natural  man, 
And  which  the  fpirit?  who  deciphers  them? 

S.  Dro.  I,  Sir,  am  Dromio  j  command  him  away. 

E.  Dro.  I,  Sir,  am  Dromio  j  pray,  let  me  flay. 

S.  Ant.  JEgeon^  art  thou  not  ?  or  clCe  his  ghoft  ? 

S.Dro.  O,  my  old  mafter!   who  hath  bound  him 
here? 

Abb.  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loofe  his  bonds  j 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty. 
Speak,  old  Mgeon^  if  thou  be'ft  the  man, 
That  hadft  a  wife  once  call'd  AZmilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burthen  two  fair  fons? 
Oh,  if  thou  be'ft  the  fame  jEgeon,  fpeakj 
And  fpeak  unto  the  fame  JEmilia. 

Duke.  Why,  here  begins  his  morning  ftory  right: 
Thefe  two  Antipholis's,  thefe  two  fo  like, 
And  thofe  two  Dromio' s>  one  in  femblance; 
Befides  her  urging  of  her  wrack  at  fea, 
Thefe  plainly  are  the  parents  to  thefe  children, 
Which  accidentally  are  met  together. 

Mgeon.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  JEmilia  5 
If  thou  art  flie,  tell  me  where  is  that  fon 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  Raft. 
Abb.  By  men  of  Epidamnum^  he  and  I, 
And  the  twin  Dromio^  all  were  taken  up  5 
But,  by  and  by,  rude  fifhermen  of  Corinth 
By  force  took  Dromio  and  my  fon  from  them, 
And  me  they  left  with  thofe  of  Epidamnum. 

What 
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What  then  became  of  them,  I  cannot  tell ; 
I,  to  this  fortune  that  you  fee  me  in. 

Duke.  Antipbolis,  thou  cam'ft  from  Corinth  firft. 

S.  Ant.   No,  Sir,  not  I ;  I  came  from  Syracufe. 

Duke.   Stay,    ftand  apart;   I  know   not,    which   is 
which. 

E.  Ant.    I   came   from  Corinth ,   my  mofl  gracious 
Lord. 

E.  Dro.  And  I  with  him. 

E.  Ant.  Brought  to  this  town  by  that  moft  famous 
warrior, 
Duke  Menapbon,  your  moft  renowned  uncle. 

Adr.  Which  of  you  two  did  dine  with  me  to  day? 

S.  Ant.  I,  gentle  miftrefs. 

Adr.  And  are  not  you  my  husband? 

E.  Ant.  No,  I  fay  nay  to  that. 

S.  Ant.  And  fo  do  I,  yet  fhe  did  call  me  fo: 
And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  Sifter  here, 
Did  call  me  brother.     What  I  told  you  then, 
I  hope,  I  fhall  have  leifure  to  make  good, 
If  this  be  not  a  dream,  I  fee  and  hear. 

Ang.  That  is  the  Chain,  Sir,  which  you  had  of  me. 

S.  Ant.  I  think  it  be,  Sir,  I  deny  it  not. 

E.  Ant.  And  you,  Sir,  for  this  Chain  arretted  me. 

Ang.  I  think,  I  did,  Sir  j  I  deny  it  not. 

Adr.  I  fent  you  mony,  Sir,  to  be  your  bail, 
By  DromiO)  but,  I  think,  he  brought  it  not. 

E.  Dro.  No,  none  by  me. 

S.  Ant.  This  purfe  of  ducats  I  receiv'd  from  you, 
And  Dromio  my  man  did  bring  them  me: 
1  fee,  we  ft  ill  did  meet  each  other's  man, 
And  I  was  ta'en  for  him,  and  he  for  me, 
And  thereupon  thefe  Errors  all  arofe. 

E.  Ant.  Thefe  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father  here. 

Duke.  It  fhall  not  need,  thy  father  hath  his  life. 

Cur.  Sir,  I  muft  have  that  diamond  from  you. 

E.  Ant.  There,   take  it;   and  much  thanks  for  my 
good  cheer. 

Abb.  Renowned  Duke,  vouchfafe  .0  take  the  pains 
To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here, 

And 
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And  hear  at  large  difcourfed  all  our  fortunes  : 
And  all  that  are  aflembled  in  this  place, 
That  by  this  fympathized  one  day's  error 
Have  fuffer'd  wrong ;  go,  keep  us  company, 
And  ye  fhall  have  full  iatisfa&ion. 
Twenty  five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travel  (22.) 
Of  you  my  fons  •,  nor,  'till  this  prefent  hour, 
My  heavy  burthens  are  delivered  : 
The  Duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both, 
And  you  the  Calendars  of  their  nativity, 
Go  to  a  goffip's  feaft  and  go  with  me ; 
After  fo  long  grief  fuch  Nativity! 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart,  I'll  goffip  at  this  feaft. 

[Exeunt. 

Mqnent  the  two  Antiph.  and  two  Dromio's. 

$.  Dro.  Matter,  fhall  I  fetch  your  fluff  from  fhip- 

board  ? 
E.  Ant.  Dromio,  what  fluff  of  mine  haft  thou  im- 

bark'd  ? 
S.  Dro.  Your  goods,  that  lay  at  hofl,  Sir,  in  the  Centaur. 
S.  Ant.  He  fpeaks  to  me  5  I  am  your  mafler,  Dromio. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  look  to  that  anon  5 
Embrace  thy  brother  there,  rejoice  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Antipholis  S-  and  E. 

(22)  Thirty  three years~\  'Tis  impoflible  the  Poet  could  be  fo  forget- 
ful, as  to  defign  this  Number  here:  and  therefore  I  have  ventur'd  to  al- 
ter it  to  twenty  fi=ve,  upon  a  Proof,  that,  I  think,  amounts  to  Demonftra- 
tion.  The  Number,  I  prefame,  was  at  firft  wrote  in  figures,  and,  per- 
haps, blindly ;  and  thence  the  Miftake  might  arife.  JEgeon,  in  the  ift 
Scene  of  the  ift  Aft,  is  precife  as  to  the  Time  his  Son  left  him,  in  Queit 
of  his  Brother  : 

My  youngefi  Boy,  and  yet  my  eldejl  Care, 

At  eighteen  Years  became  inquifeti<ve 

After  his  Brother,  Sec. 
And  how  long  it  was  from  the  Son's  thus  parting  from  his  Father,  to 
their  meeting  again   at  Ephefus,  where  Mgeon,  miftakenly,  recognises 
the  Twin-brother  for  him ;  we  as  precifely  learn  from  another  Paflage 
in  the  5th  Aft. 

i£ge.  But  feven  years  fence,  in  Syracufa  bay, 

T^hou  knonvjl,  <we  farted  \ 
So  that  thefe  two  Numbers,  put  together,  fettle  the  Date  of  their  Birth 
beyond  Difpute. 

S.  Dro. 


Ct  The  Comedy  of  Errors. 

S.  Dro.  There  is  a  fat  friend  at  your  matter's  houfe, 
That  kitchen'd  me  for  you  to  day  at  dinner  : 
She  now  mail  be  my  fitter,  not  my  wife. 

E.Dro.  Methinks,  you  are  my  glafs,    and  not  my 
brother : 
I  fee  by  you,  I  am  a  fweet-fac'd  youth  : 
Will  you  walk  in  to  fee  their  goffiping  ? 

S.  Dro.  Not  I,  Sir  5  you're  my  elder. 

E.  Dro.  That's  a  queflion : 
How  lhall  I  try  it? 

S.  Dro.  We'll  draw  cuts  for  the  fenior  : 
'Till  then,  lead  thou  firft. 

E.  Dro.  Nay,  then  thus 

We  came  into  the  world,  like  brother  and  brother  : 

And  now  let's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  ano* 

ther.  [Exeunt* 
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Dramatis  Perfonse. 


LEONTES,  King  of  Sicilia. 

Polixenes,  King  of  Bohemia. 

Mamillius,  Young  Prince  of  Sicilia. 

Florizel,   Prince  of  Bohemia. 

Camillo,        } 

Antigonus,  [    c.  ...       r     , 

Cleomines,  Q  Sicihan  Lords' 

Dion,  j 

Another  Sicilian  Lord. 

Archidamus,  a  Bohemian  Lord. 

Rogero,  a  Sicilian  Gentleman. 

An  Attendant  on  the  young  Prince  Mamillius. 

Officers  of  a  Court  of  Judicature. 

Old  Shepherd,  reputed  Father  of  Perdita. 

Clown,  his  Son. 

A  Mariner. 

Goaler. 

Servant  to  the  Old  Shepherd. 

Autolicus,  a  Rogue. 

Time,  as  Chorus. 

Hermione,  Queen  to  Leontes. 

Perdita,  Daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hermione. 

Paulina,  Wife  to  Antigonus. 

Emilia,  Attendant  on  the  Queen. 

"Two  other  Ladies. 


Mopfa,     ?     Shepherdefes. 
.L/Oicas,    j 


Satyrs  for  a  Dance,  Shepherds,  Shepherdefles,  Guards, 
and  Attendants. 


SCENE,  fometimes  in  Sicilia ;  fotnetimes, 

in  Bohemia. 
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ACT! 

SCENE,   an  Antichdmber  tn  Leontes^ 

PALACE. 


Enter  Camillo,  and  Archidamus. 

(i)    Archidamus. 

F  you  fhall  chance,  CamilIoy  to  vifit  Bohemia^ 
on  the  like  occafion  whereon  my  fervices  are 
now  on  foot  j  you  fhall  fee,  as  I  have  faid, 
great  difference  betwixt  our  Bohemia  and 
your  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  think,  this  coming  fummer,  the  King  of  Si- 
cilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  vifkation,  which  he 
juftly  owes  him. 

Arch. 

(i)  Archidamus.]  This  is  a  Character  J  of  that  Sort,  which  the 
old  Criticks  have  calPd  Uffa&vov  TepjdfltKov  :  One  entirely  out  of  the 
Action  and  Argument  of  the  Play,  and  introduced  only  to  open  Some- 
thing, neceflary  to  be  known,  previous  to  the  Action  of  the  Fable.  Do- 
natus,  in  his  Preface  to  Terence's  Fair  Andrian,  explains  this  Character 
thus.  Perfona  autem  protatica  ea  intplligitur,  qua  feme!  induEta  in  Prin» 
cipio  Fabulte,  in  nullis  deinceps  fabulte  partibus  adbibetur.  "  By  a  Pro- 
1  tatick  Character  we  are  to  underftand  fuch  a  One,  as  is  introducM  in 
'  the  Beginning,  and  never  after  appears  in  any  Part  of  the  Fable.  " 
Such  u  Sofia  in  that  Comedy  of  Terence ;  Such,  Davus  in  his  Phorm  to; 
and  Philotis  and  Syra,  in  his  Mother-in-law.  Such  are  the  Servants  of 
the  Capulets  and  Mountagues,  in  our  Author's  Romeo  and  Juiiet:  the 
Vol.  Ill,  F  Two 
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Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  (hall  fhame  us,  we 
will  be  juftified  in  our  loves  5  for,  indeed, 

Cam.  'Befeech  you — ■ — - 

Arch.  Verily,  I  fpeak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my  know- 
ledge; we  cannot  with  fuch  magnificence —  in  fo  rare 

1  know  not  what  to  fay —  we  will  give  you  fleepy 

drinks,  that  your  fenfes  (unintelligent  of  our  infuffi- 
cience)  may,  tho'  they  cannot  praife  us,  as  little  ac- 
cufe  us. 

Cam.  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear,  for  what's 
given  freely. 

Arch.  Believe  me,  I  fpeak,  as  my  Underftanding  in- 
ftrudts  me  5  and  as  mine  honefty  puts  it  to  utterance. 

Cam.  Sicilia  cannot  mew  himfelf  over-kind  to  Bo- 
hemia-, they  were  train'd  together  in  their  childhoods  * 
and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  then  fuch  an  affection, 
which  cannot  chufe  but  branch  now.  Since  their 
more  mature  dignities  and  royal  neceffities  ma.le  !epa- 
ration  of  their  fociety,  their  incounters,  though  not 
perfonal,  have  been  royally  attornied  with  enterchange 
of  gifts,  letters,  loving  embaflksj  that  they  have 
feemTd  to  be  together,  tho'  abfentj  fhook  hands,  as 
over  a  Vaft;  and  embrac'd,  as  it  were  from  the 
ends  of  oppofed  winds.  The  heav'ns  continue  their 
loves  !— 

Arch.  I  think,  there  is  not  in  the  world  either  ma- 
lice, or  matter,  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  unfpeakable 
comfort  of  your  young  Prince  Mamillim:  it  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  greateft  promifc,  that  ever  came  into 
my  note. 

Cam.  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes  of 
him  :  it  is  a  gallant  child  j  one  that,  indeed,  phyficks 
the  fubjeft,  makes  old  hearts  frefh :  they,  that  went  on 
crutches,  ere  he  was  born,  defire  yet  their  life  to  fee 
him  a  man. 

Two  Gentlemen,  who  open  his  Cymbelinei  the  Sea-Captain,  in  the  Se- 
cond Scene  of  Tnvelftbnigbti  and  (tho*  thrown  into  the  Middle  of  the 
Play)  of  the  fame  Nature  are  the  Gentlemen  in  K.  Henry  VIII;  who 
are  introduced  only  to  make  the  Narratives  of  Buckingham  s  Arraign- 
ment, and  Anne  Bulkn.%  Coronation. 

Arch. 
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Arch.  Would  they  elfe  be  content  to  die  ? 

Cam.  Yes,  if  there  were  no  other  excufe.  why  they 
fhould  defire  to  live. 

Arch.  If  the  King  had  no  fon,  they  would  defire  to 
live  on  crutches  'till  he  had  one. 

SCENE   opens  to  the  Trefence. 

Enter  Leontes,  Hermione,    Mamillius,  Polixenes, 

and  Attendants. 

Pol.  Nine  Changes  of  the  watry  ftar  hath  been 
The  (hepherd's  note,  fince  we  have  left  our  Throne 
"Without  a  burthen:  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fill'd  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks  % 
And  yet  we  fhould,  for  perpetuity, 
Go  hence  in  debt :  and  therefore,  like  a  cypher, 
Yet  Handing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply 
With  one,  we  thank  you,  many  thouiands  more 
That  go  before  it. 

Leo.  Stay  your  thanks  a  while  5 
And  pay  them,  when  you  part. 

Pol.  Sir,  that's  to  morrow  : 
I'm  queftion'd  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance* 
Or  breed  upon  our  abfence,  that  may  blow 
No  fneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  fay, 
"  This  is  put  forth  too  truly".    Befides,  I  have  ftay'd 
To  tire  your  royalty. 

Leo.  We  are  tougher,  brother, 
Than  you  can  put  us  to't. 

Pol.  No  longer  Stay. 

Leo.  One  fev'n-night  longer. 

PjI.  Very  footh,   to  morrow. 

Leo.  We'll  part  the  time  between's  then:  and  in  that, 
I'll  no  gain- faying. 

Pol.  Prefs  me  not,  'befeech  you,  fo  j 
There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none  i'trT  world, 
So  foon  as  yours,  could  win  me:  fo  it  fhould  now, 
Were  there  neceffity  in  your  requeft,  alcho' 
'Twere  needful  1  deny'd  it.     My  affairs 

F  2.  Do 
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Do  even  drag  me  homeward  ;  which  to  hinder, 
Were,  in  your  love,   a  whip  to  me-,   my  flay^ 
To  you  a  charge  and  trouble:  to  fave  both, 
Farewell,   our  brother. 

Leo.  Tongue-ty'd,  our  Queen?  fpeak  you. 

Her.  I  had  thought,  Sir,  to've  held  my  peace,  until 
You  'ad  drawn  oaths  from  him  not  to  flay :  you,  Sir, 
Charge  him  too  coldly.     Tell  him,  you  are  fure, 
All  in  Bohemia's  well :  this  fatisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclaim'dj  fay  this  to  him, 
He's  beat  from  his  befl  ward. 

Leo.  Well  faid,  Hermione. 

Her.  To  tell,  he  longs  to  fee  his  fon,  were  ftrong, 
But  let  him  fay  fo  then,  and  let  him  go> 
But  let  him  fwear  fo,  and  he  fhall  not  ftayj 
We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  diflaffs. 
Yet  of  your  royal  prefence  I'll  adventure 

\Yo  Polixenes-. 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I'll  give  him  my  commiflion, 
To  let  him  there  a  month,  behind  the  geft  (i) 
Prefix'd  for's  parting  :  yet,  (good-deed)  Leontes* 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'th'  clock  behind 
What  lady  ihe  her  lord.     You'll  flay? 

Pol  No,  Madam. 

Her.  Nay,  but  you  will, 

Pot  I  may  not,  verily. 

Her.  Verily  ? 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows;  but  I, 
Tho'  you  would  feek  t'unfphere  the  flars  with  oaths, 
Should  yet  fay,  M  Sir,  no  going :  verily^ 

(2)  «  _—_  hehtnd  the  geft 

Prefcritid  for  s  parting  :]  I  have  not  ventur'd  to  alter  the  Text, 
tho',  I  freely  own,  I  can  neither  trace,  nor  underfiand,  the  Phrafe.  I 
have  fufpedted,   that  the  Poet  wrote ; 

"  behind  the juft 

Pre/crib V  fors  parting. 
i.  e.  the  juft,  precife,  time;  the  inftant;  (where  Time  is  likewife  under- 
ilood)  by  an  Elleipfis  praCtis'd  in  all  Tongues.     It  is  familiar  with  us  to 
fay,  TU  do  fuch  a  thing  juft  noiu.     And  in  the  fame  manner  the  French 
ufc  their  Adverb  jufiement  (eo  ipfo  tempore)  precifement,  a  point  r.omme. 

"  You 
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<c  You  fhall  not  go ;  a  lady's  verily  is 

As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go,  yet  ? 

Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prifoner, 

Not  like  a  gueft?  fo  you  (hall  pay  your  fees, 

When  you  depart,  and  fave  your  thanks.  How  fay  yoir? 

My  prifoner?  or  my  gueft  ?  by  your  dread  verily^ 

One  of  them  you  fhall  be. 

Pol.  Your  Gueft  then,  Madam  : 
To  be  your  prifoner,  fhould  import  offending  j 
Which  is  for  me  lefs  eafie  to  commit, 
Than  you  to  punilh. 

Her.  Not  your  Goaler  then, 
But  your  kind  Hoftefs  -,  come,  I'll  queftion  you 
Of  my  lord's  .tricks,  and  yours,  when  you  were  boys: 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then? 

Pol.  We  were,  fair  Queen, 
Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind, 
But  fuch  a  day  to  morrow  as  to  day, 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her.  Was  not  my  lord 
The  verier,  wag  o'th'  two  ? 
Pol.  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk  i'th' 
Sun, 
And  bleat  the  one  a.t  th'  other:  what  we  chang'd, 
Was  innocence  for  innocence  j  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing  \  no,  nor  dream'd, 
That  any  did :  had  we  purfu'd  that  life, 
And  our  weak  fpirits  ne'er  been  higher  rear'd 
With  ftronger  blood,  we  fhould  have  anfwer'd  heaven 
Boldly,  Not  guilty  5  th'  impofition  cjear'd,  (j) 
Hereditary  ours. 

Her.  By  this  we  gather, 
You  have  tript  fince, 

Pol.  O  my  moft  facred  lady, 
Temptations  have  fince  then  been  born  to's :  for 

(3)    " t£*  Impofition  clear  d, 

Hereditary  ours~\  i.  e.  fetcing  alide  Original  Sin :  bating  That 
Impofition  from  the  Offence  of  our  firft  Parents,  we  might  have  boldly 
protelted  our  Innocence  to  Heaven,  againfl  any  Guilt  committed  by  Our- 
ielves, 

f  7,  In 
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In  thofe  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl  $ 
Your  precious  ielf  had  then  not  crofs'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  play-fellow. 

Her.  Grace  to  boot! 

Of  this  make  no  conclufion,  left  you  fay, 
Your  Queen  and  I  are  devils.     Yet,  go  on; 


Th'  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we'll  anfwer* 
If  you  firft  finn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault ;  and  that  you  flipt  not, 
With  any  but  with  us. 
Leo.  Is  he  won  yet? 
Her.  He'll  flay,  my  lord. 
Leo.  At  my  requeft  he  would  not: 
Hermwne,  my  deareft,  thou  ne'er  fpok'ft 
To  better  purpofe. 
Her.  Never? 
Leo.  Never,  but  once. 

Her.    What?   have  I  twice  faid  well?   when  was't 
before  ? 
I  pr'ythee,  tell  me  >  cram's  with  praife,  and  make's 
As  fat  as  tame  things:  one  good  deed,  dying  tongue- 

lefs, 
Slaughters  a  thoufand,  waiting  upon  That. 
Our  praifes  are  our  wages.     You  may  ride's 
With  one  foft  kifs  a  thoufand  furlongs,  ere 
With  fpur  we  heat  an  acre.     But  to  th'  goal : 
My  lair,  good  deed  was  to  intreat  his  ftayj 
What  was  my  firft  ?  it  has  an  elder  fifter, 
Or  I  miftake  you:  O,  would  her  name  were  Grace! 
But  once  before  I  fpake  to  th'  purpofe  ?  when  ? 
Nay,  let  me  have'tj   I  long. 
Leo.  Why,  that  was  when 
Three  crabbed  months  had  fowr'd  themfelves  to- death* 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand, 
And  clepe  thy  felf  my  love  j  then  didft  thou  utter, 
*   I  am  yours  for  ever. 

Her.  'Tis  grace,  indeed. 
Why,  lo  you  now  5  I've  fpoke  to  th'  purpofe  twice  5 
The  one  for  ever  earn'd  a  royal  husband  j 
Th'other,  for  fome  while  a  friend. 

Leo. 
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Leo,  Too  hot,  too  hot \_Afide* 

To  mingle  rriend(hip  Far,  is  mingling  bloods. 

I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me my  heart  dances  j 

But  not  for  joy- —  not  joy. this  entertainment 

May  a  free  face  put  on  >  derive  a  liberty 

From  heartinefs,  from  bounty,  fertile  bofom, 

And  well  become  the  Agent :  't  may,  I  grant  5 

But  to  be  padling  palms,  and  pinching  fingers, 

As  now  they  are,  and  making  praftis'd  fmiles,        "* 

As  in  a  looking-glafs- and  then  to  figh,  as  'twere 

The  mort  o'  th'  deer;  (4)  oh,  that  is  entertainment 

My  bofom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows- Mamilliusy 

Art  thou  my  boy  ? 
Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Leon.  V  fecks ! 
Why,  that's  my  bawcock  j  what?  has't  fmutch'd  thy 

nofe  ? 
They  fay,  it  is  a  copy  out  of  mine.     Come,  captain, 
We  muft  be  neat  5  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captains 
And  yet  the  fteer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf, 
Are  all  call'd  neat.*    Still  virginalling 

\Obferving  Polixenes  and  Hermione. 

Upon  his  palm? how  now,  you  wanton  calf! 

Art  thou  my  calf? 

Mam.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 
Leo.  Thou  want'ft  a  rough  paih,  and  the  (hoots  that 
I  have, 
To  be  full  like  me.    Yet  they  fay,  we  are 
Aim  oft  as  like  as  eggs  -,  women  fay  fo, 
That  will  fay  any  thing  j —  but  were  they  falfe, 
As  o'er-dy'd  blacks,  as  winds,  as  waters  ;  fajfe 
As  dice  are  to  be  wifh'd,  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourne  'twixt  his  and  mine  *  yet  were  it  true 
To  fay,  this  boy  were  like  me.     Come,  Sir  page, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin-eye,  fweet  villain. 
Mod  dear'ft,  my  collop —  can  thy  dam?—,  may'tbe— * 
Imagination!  thou  doll  flab  to  th'  center. 

(4)  The  Mort  otfr  Deer.]  To  blow  a  Mort,  is  a  hunting  Phrafe,  fig- 
nifying,  to  found  a  particular  Air,  call'd  a  Mort,  to  give  notice  that 
the  Dew,  which  was  hwnjed,  is  run  down,  and,  killing,  01 W. 

F  4  Thou 
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Thou  doft  make  poffible  things  not  be  fo  held, 
Communicat'ft  with  dreams —  (how  can  this  be  ?) 
"With  what's  unreal,  Thou  coa&ive  art, 
And  fellow'ft  Nothing.     Then  'tis  very  credent, 
Thou  may 'ft  co-join  with  fomething,  and  thou  doft, 
And  That  beyond  commiffion;  and  I  find  it, 
And  That  to  the  infection  of  my  brains, 
And  hardning  of  my  brows. 

Pol.  What  means  Sicilia? 

Her.  He  fomething  feems  unfettled. 

Pol.  How  ?  my  lord  ? 

Leo.  What  cheer  ?  how  is't  with  you,  beft  brother  ? 

Her.  You  look, 
As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  Diftra&ion. 
Are  not  you  mov'd,  my  lord? 

Leo.  No,  in  good  earneft. 
How  fometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly! 
Its  tendernefs!  and  make  it  felf  a  paftime 
To  harder  bofoms!  Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methoughts,  I  did  recoil 
Twenty  three  years,  and  faw  my  felf  unbreech'd, 
In  my  green  velvet  coat  ;  my  dagger  muzzled, 
Left  it  fhould  bite  its  mafter;  and  fo  prove, 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous  ; 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel., 
This  fquafh,  this  gentleman.     Mine  honeft  friend, 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  mony  ? 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight. 

Leo.  You  will !  why,  happy  man  be's  dole.-        My 
brother, 
Are  you  fo  fond  of  your  young  Prince,  as  we 
Do  feem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol.  If  at  home,  Sir, 
He's  all  my  exercife,  my  mirth,  my  matter; 
Now  my  fworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy; 
My  parafite,  my  foldier,  ftates-man,  all; 
He  makes  a  July's  day  fhort  as  December^ 
And  with  his  varying  childnefs,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  Ihould  thick  my  blood. 

Leo. 
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Leo.  So  ftands  this  Squire 
Offic'd  with  me :  we  two  will  walk,  my  lord, 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  fteps.     Hermione, 
How  thou  lov'ft  us,  mew  in  our  brother's  welcome: 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily  ^  be  cheap  ; 
Next  to  thy  felf,  and  my  young  rover,  he's 
Apparent  to  my  heart. 

Her.  If  you  will  feek  us, 
We  are  yours  i'th'  garden:  mail's  attend  you  there? 

Leo.  To  your  own  bents  difpofe  you  j  you'll  be  found, 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky :  I  am  angling  now, 
Tho'  you  perceive  me  not,  how  I  give  line  j 
Go  to,  go  to.  \_Afide^  obferving  Her. 

How  me  holds  up  the  neb!  the  bill  to  him! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldncfs  of  a  wife 

[Exe.  Polix.  Her.  and  attendants.    Manent  Leo. 
Mam.  and  Cam. 
To  her  allowing  husband.     Gone  already, 
Inch  thick,  knee  deepj   o'er  head  and  ears,  a  fork'd 
one. 

Go,  play,  boy,  play thy  mother  plays,  and  I 

Play  too*  but  fo  difgrac'd  a  part,  whofe  ifliie 
Will  hifs  me  to  my  grave  :  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knel.    Go,  play,  boy,  play—- — -  there 

have  been, 
Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  cuckolds  ere  now  % 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  prefent, 
Now  while  I  fpeak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  th'  arm, 
That  little  thinks,  fhe  has  been  fluic'd  in's  abfence* 
And  his  pond  fifh'd  by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour :  nay,  there's  comfort  in't, 
Whiles  other  men  have  gates  j  and  thofe  gates  open'd, 
As  mine,  againft  their  will.     Should  all  defpair, 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themfelves.     Phyfick  for't,  there  is  none: 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  flrike 
Where  'tis  predominant;  and  'tis  powerful:  think  it. 
From  eaft,  weft,  north  and  fouth,  be  it  concluded. 
No  barricado  for  a  belly.     Know't, 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy, 

With 
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With  bag  and  baggage:  many  a  thoufand  oPs 
Have  the  difeafe,  and  feel't  not.    How  now,  boy  ? 

Mam.  I  am  like  you,  they  fay. 

Leo.  Why  that's  fome  comfort. 
What?  Camilla  there? 

Cam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leo.  Go  play,  Mamillius—  thou'rt  an  honeft  man : 

[£#.  Mamil. 
Camillo,  this  Great  Sir  will  yet  ftay  longer. 

Cam.  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold  $ 
When  you  caft  out,  it  ftill  came  home. 

Leo.  Didft  note  it? 

Cam.  He  would  not  ftay  at  your  petitions  made  j 
His  bufinefs  more  material, 

Leo.  Didft  perceive  it? 
They're  here  with  me  already  j  whifp'ring,  rounding : 
Sicilia  is  a  fo- forth  $    tis  far  gone, 
When  I  fhall  guft  it  laft.     How  came't,  Camillo^ 
That  he  did  ftay  ? 

Cam.  At  the  good  Queen's  entreaty. 

Leo.  At  the  Queen's  be'tj  good,  fhould  be  perti- 
nent ; 
But  fo  it  is,  it  is  not.     Was  this  taken 
By  any  underftanding  pate  but  thine? 
For  thy  conceit  is  foaking,  wilt  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks;  not  noted,  is't, 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  fome  feverals 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary  $  lower  mefles, 
Perchance,  are  to  this  bufinefs  purblind  ?  fay. 

Cam.  Bufinefs,  my  lord  ?  I  think,  moft  underftand 
Bohemia  ftays  here  longer. 

Leo.  Ha? 

Gam.  Stays  here  knger. 

Leo.  Ay,  but  why? 

Cam.  To  fatisfie  your  Higl  nefs,   and  th*  entreaties 
Of  our  moft  gracious  miftrefs. 

Leo.  Satisfie 

Th'  entreaties  of  your  miftrefs?  fatisfie? 

Let  That  iuifice.     I've  trufted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  things  neareft  my  heart  *  as  well 

My 
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My  chamber-councels,  wherein,  prieft  like,  thou        , 
Haft  cleans'd  my  bofom :  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  Penitent  reform'd  5  but  we  have  been 
Deceiv'd  in  thy  integrity  \  deceiv'd 
In  that,   which  feems  fo. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord- 
ly. To  bide  upon'tj —  Thou  art  not  honed*  or, 
If  thou  inclin'ft  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward* 
Which  hoxes  honefty  behind,  reftraining 
From  courfe  requir'd :  or  elfe  thou  muft  be  counted 
A  fervant  grafted  in  my  ferious  Truft, 
And  therein  negligent  j  or  elfe  a  fool, 
That  feeft  a  game  plaid  home,  the  riqh  flake  drawn, 
And  tak'ft  it  all  for  jeft. 

Cam.  My  gracious  lord, 
I  may  be  negligent,  foolifh  and  fearful  5  (f) 
In  every  one  of  thefe  no  man  is  free, 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear, 
Amongft  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world, 
Sometime  puts  forth.     In  your  affairs,  my  lord, 
If  ever  I  were  wilful  negligent, 
It  was  my  folly  j  if  induftrioufly 
I  play'd  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence, 
Not  weighing  well  the  end ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,   where  I  the  iflue  doubted, 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Againft  the  non-performance,  'twas  a  fear 
Which  oft  infects  the  wifeft:  thefe,  my  lord, 
Are  fuch  allow'd  infirmities,  that  honefty 

{5)  /  may  be  negligent,  foolijh,  and  fearful', 

In  every  one  of  thtfe  no  Man  is  free, 

But  that  his  Negligence,  his  Folly,  Fear, 

Amongji  the  infinite  Doings  of  the  World 

Sometimes  puts  forth  in  your  Affairs,  my  Lord.']  Moft  accurate 
Pointing  This,  and  fine  Nonfenfe  the  Refult  of  it !  The  old  Folios  firft 
blunder'd  thus,  and  Mr.  Rowe  by  Inadvertence  (if  he  read  the  Sheets  at 
all,)  overlooked  the  Fault.  Mr.  Pope,  like  a  molt  obfequious  Editor,  has 
taken  the  Paffage  on  Content,  and  purfued  the  Track  of  Stupidity.  I 
dare  fay,  every  underftanding  Reader  will  allow,  my  Reformation  of  the 
P  ointing  has  entirely  retriev'd  the  Place  from  Obfcurity,  and  recpncil'd  it 
to  the  Author's  leaning.         _ 

Is 
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Is  never  free  of.     But,  befeech  your  Grace, 
Be  plainer  with  me,  let  me  know  my  trefpafs 
By  its  own  vifage$  if  I  then  deny  it, 
'Tis  none  of  mine. 

Leo.  Ha* not  you  feen,  CamiIlo9 
(But  that's  paft  doubt,  you  have*  or  your  eye-glafs 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn  -y )  or  heard, 
(For  to  a  virion  fo  apparent,   rumour 
Cannot  be  mutej)  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 
Refides  not  in  that  man,  that  do's  not  think  it  j) 
My  wife  is  flippery  ?   if  thou  wilt,  confefs  j 
(Or  elfe  be  impudently  negative, 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought,)  then  fay, 
My  wife's  a  hobby-horfe,  deferves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight :  fay't,  and  juftify'r. 

Cam.  I  would  not  be  a  ftander-by,  to  hear 
My  fovereign  Miftrefs  clouded  fo,  without 
My  prefenc  vengeance  taken  j  'fhrew  my  heart, 
You  never  fpoke  what  did  become  you  lets 
Than  this  •,  which  to  reiterate,  were  (in 
As  deep  as  that,  tho'  true. 

Leo.  Is  whifpering  nothing? 
Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek?  is  meating  nofes  ? 
Killing  with  infide  lip  ?  flopping  the  career 
Oflaughter  with  a  figh  ?  (a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honefty :)  horfing  foot  on  foot? 
Skulking  in  corners?  wifhing  clocks  more  fwift? 
Hours,  minutes  ?  the  noon,  midnight,  and  all  eyes 
Blind  with  the  pin  and  web,  but  theirs  \  theirs  only, 
That  would,  unieen,  be  wicked?  is  this  nothing? 
Why,  then  the  world,   and  all  that's  in't,  is  nothing} 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing,  Bohemia  nothing  j 
My  wife  is  nothing  j  nor  nothing  have  thefe  nothings, 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam.  Good  my  lord,  be  cur'd 
Of  this  difea^'d  opinion,  and  betimesj 
For  'tis  mod  dangerous. 
Leo.  Say  it  be,  'tis  true. 
G#M*  No,  no5  my  loid. 

Leo. 
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Leo.  It  is 5  you  lie,  you  lie: 
I  fay,  thou  lied,  Cawillo,  and  I  hate  thee  $ 
Pronounce  thee  a  grofs  lowt,  a  mindlefs  {lave* 
Or  elfe  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canft  with  thine  eyes  at  once  fee  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both :  were  my  wife's  liver 
Infe&ed,  as  her  life,  fhe  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glafs. 

Cam.  Who  do's  infect  her  ? 

Leo.  Why  he,  that  wears  her  like  his  medal,  hanging 
About  his  neck}  Bohemia^ —  who,  if  I 
Had  fervants  true  about  me,  that  bare  eyes 
To  fee  alike  mine  honour,  as  their  profits, 
Their  own  particular  thrifts,  they  would  do  That 
Which  fhould  undo  more  Doing:  I,  and  thou 
His  cup-bearer,  (whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd,  and  rear'd  to  worfhip*  who  may'fl  fee 
Plainly,  as  heav'n  fees  earth,  and  earth  fees  heav'n, 
How  I  am  gall'dj)  thou  mighc'il  be-fpice  a  cup, 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lading  wink  ; 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sir,  my  lord, 
I  could  do  this,  and  that  with  no  ram  potion, 
But  with  a  lingring  dram,  that  fhould  not  work, 
Malicioufly,  like  poifon  :  but  I  cannot  (<5) 

(6)        • »-* — ■■     ■  but  I  cannot 

Believe  this  Crack  to  be  in  my  dread  Mijirefs, 
So  fo<vereighly  being  honourable. 
I  have  lov'd  thee. 

Leo.  Make  that  thy  Quejiion  and  go  rot'}  This  Paflage  wants  very 
little  weighing,  to  determine  fafely  upon  it,  that  the  laft  Hemifiich  af- 
fign'd  to  Camillo,  mult  have  been  miitakenly  placed  to  him.  It  is  a 
ftrange  Inftance  of  Difrefpect  and  Infolence  in  Camilla  to  his  King  and 

Mailer,  to  tell  him  that  He  has  once  lov'd  him. But  Senie  and 

Reafon  will  eafily  acquit  our  Poet  from  luch  an  Impropriety.  I  have 
ventur'd  at  a  Tranfpofition,  which  feems  felf-evident.  Camilla  will  not 
be  perfuaded  into  a  Sufpicion  of  the  Difloyalty  imputed  to  his  Miitrefs. 
The  King,  who  believes  Nothing  but  his  Jealoufy,  provok'd  that  Ca- 
milla is  fo  obftinately  diffident,  finely  ftarts  into  a  Rage  and  cries ; 

I've  lo-v'd  thee. Make^t  thy  Queftion,   and  go  rot.     i.  e.      I  have 

tender'd  thee  well,  Camillo,  but  I  here  cancel  all  former  Refpe^t  at 
once.  If  Thou  any  longer  make  a  Queftion  of  my  Wife's  Difloyalty  ; 
go  from  my  Prefence,  and  Perdition  overtake  thee  for  thy  Stubbornnsfs. 

Believe 
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Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  miftrefs, 
So  foveraignly  being  honourable. 

Leo.  I've  lov'd  thee.  —  Make't  thy  Queftion,  and 
go  rot: 
Do'ft  think,  I  am  fo  muddy,  fo  unfettled, 
To  appoint  my  felf  in  this  vexation  ?  Sully 
The  purity  and  whitenefs  of  my  fheets, 
(Which  to  preferve,  is  deep  j  which  being  fpotted, 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wafps:) 
Give  fcandal  to  the  blood  o'th'  Prince,  my  fon, 
Who,  I  do  think,  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine, 
Without  ripe  moving  to't?  would  I  do  this  ? 
Could  man  fo  blench  ? 

Cam.  I  muft  believe  you,  Sirj 
I  do,  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for't: 
Provided,  that,  when  he's  remov'd,  your  Highnefs 
Will  take  again  your  Queen,  as  yours  at  firft, 
Even  for  your  fon's  fake,  and  thereby  for  fealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  Courts  and  Kingdoms 
Known  and  ally'd  to  yours. 

Leo.  Thou  doft  advife  me, 
Even  fo  as  I  mine  own  courfe  have  fet  down: 
I'll  give  no  blemifh  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam.  My  lord, 
Go  then  $  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendfliip  wears  at  feafts,  keep  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  Queen:  I  am  his  cup-bearer -, 
If  from  me  he  have  wholefome  beveridge, 
Account  me  not  your  fervant. 

Leo.  This  is  all , 
Do't,  and  thou  haft  the  one  half  of  my  hearts 
Do't  not,  thou  fplit'ft  thine  own. 

Cam.  I'll  do't,  my  lord. 

Leo.  I  will  feem  friendly,  as  thou  haft|advis'd  me. 

\Exit. 

Cam.  O  miferable  lady!  but  for  me, 
What  cafe  ftand  I  in  ?  1  muft  be  the  poifoner 
Of  good  PolixeneSj  and  my  ground  to  do't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  matter  -y  one, 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himfelf  will  have 

All 
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All  that  are  his,  fo  too.     To  do  this  deed, 
Promotion  follows.     If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thoufands,  that  had  ftruck  anointed  Kings, 
And  flourifh'd  after,  I'd  not  do't:  but  fince 
Norbrafs,  nor  ftone,  nor  parchment,,  bears  not  onej 
Let  villany  it  felf  forfwear't.     I  muft 
Forfake  the  Court;  to  do't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.     Happy  ftar,  reign  now! 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Enter  Polixenes. 

Pol.  This  is  ftrange !  methinks, 
My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.     Not  fpeak  ?  -— 
Good  day,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Hail,  mod  royal  Sir ! 

Pol.  What  is  the  news  i'th'  Court? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  King  hath  on  him  fuch  a  countenance, 
As  he  had  loft  fome  Province,  and  a  region 
Lov'd,  as  he  loves  himfelf :  even  now  1  met  him 
With  cuftomary  compliment,  when  he, 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  th' contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  fpeeds  from  me,  and 
So  leaves  me  to  confider  what  is  breeding, 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 

Cam.  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol.  How,   dare  not?   do  not?  do  you  know,  and 
dare  not? 
Be  intelligent  to  me,  'tis  thereabouts : 
For  to  your  felf,  what  you  do  know,  you  muft, 
And  cannot  fay,  you  dare  not.     Good  Camillo^ 
Your  chang'd  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror, 
Which  fhews  me  mine  chang'd  tooj  for  I  muft  bz 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
My  felf  thus  alter'd  with  it. 

Cam.  There  is  a  ficknefs 
Which  puts  fome  of  us  in  diftemperj  but 
I  cannot  name  the  difeafe,  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you  that  yet  are    well. 

Pol 
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Pol.  How  caught  of  me  ? 
Make  me  not  fighted  like  the  bafilisk. 
I've  look'd  on  thoufands,  who  have  fped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  fo  :  Camillo^ 
As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman, 
Clerk-like  experienc'd,  (which  no  lefs  adorns 
Our  gentry,  than  our  parents'  noble  names, 
In  whofe  Succefs  we  are  gentle  5)  I  befeech  you, 
If  you  know  ought,  which  does  behove  my  knowledge 
Thereof  to  be  inform'd,  imprifon't  not  ' 
In  ignorant  concealment. 
Cam.  I  may  not  anfwer. 
Pol.  A  ficknefs  caught  of  me,  ancj^t  I  well  ? 
I  muft  be  anfwer'd.     Ddft  thou  heaf,  Camillo^ 
1  conjure  thee  by  all  the  parts  of  man, 
Which  Honour  does  acknowledge,  (whereof  the  leaft 
Is  not  this  fuit  of  mine,)  that  thou  declare, 
What  Incidency  thou  doft  guefs  of  harm 
Is  creeping  towards  me  j  how  far  off,  how  near  j 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  it  be ; 
If  not,  how  beft  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  I'll  tell  you. 
Since  I  am  charg'd  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honourable ;  therefore,  mark  my  counfel| 
Which  muft  be  ev'n  as  fwiftly  follow'd,  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it  j  or  both  your  felf  and  me 
Cry  loft,  and  fo  good  night. 

Pol.  On,'  good  Camillo. 

Cam.  1  am  appointed  Him  to  murder  you. 

Pol.  By  whom,  Camillo  ? 

Cam.  By  the  King. 

Pol.  For  what  ? 

Cam.  He  thinks,  nay,  with  all  confidence  he  fwears* 
As  he  had  feen't,  or  been  an  inftrument 
To  vice  you  to't,  that  you  have  toucht  his  Queen 
Forbiddenly. 

Pol.  Oh,  then,  my  beft  blood  turn 
To  an  infefted  gelly,  and  my  name 
Be  yoak'd  with  his,  that  did  betray  the  beft! 
Turn  then  my  frefheft  reputation  to 

A 
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A  favour,  that  may  ftrike  the  dulleft  noftril 
Where  I  arrives  and  my  approach  be  fhun'd* 
Nay,  hated  too,  worfe  than  the  great'it  infe&ion 
That  e'er  was  heard,  or  read  ! 

Cam.  Swear  this  though  over  (7) 
By  each  particular  ftar  in  heaven,  and 
By  all  their  influences  $  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  fea  for  to  obey  the  moon, 
As  or  by  oath  remove,  or  counfel  fhake, 
The  fabrick  of  his  folly  $  whofe  foundation 
Is  pil'd  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  {landing  of  his  body. 

Pol.  How  fhpuld  this  grow  ? 

Cam.  I  know  not  -y  but,  I'm  fure,  'tis  fafer  to 
Avoid  what's  grown,  than  queftion  how  'tis  born. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trull  my  honefty, . 
That  lies  inclofed  in  this  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawn'd,  away  to  nighty 
Your  followers  I  will  whifper  to  the  buflnefs; 
And  will  by  twoes,  and  threes,  at  feveral  pofterns, 
Clear  them  o'th*  city.     For  my  felf,  I'll  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  fervice,  which  are  here 
By  this  difcovery  loft.     Be  not  uncertain, 
For  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  I 
Have  utter'd  truth;  which  if  you  feek  to  prove, 
I  dare  not  ftand  by  $  nor  fhall  you  be  fafer, 
Than  one  condemned  by  the  King's  own  mouth  $ 
Thereon  his  execution  fworn. 

Pol.  I  do  believe  thee; 
I  faw  his  heart  in's  face.     Give  me  thy  hand  > 

(7)  Cam.  —  Swear  his  Thought  o<ve r 

By  each  particular  Star  in  Heaven,  &c  ]  The  TranfpofitioH 
of  a  fingle  Letter  reconciles  this  Parage  to  good  Senfe  ;  which  is  notfo,  as 
the  Text  Hands  in  all  the  printed  Copies.  Po/ixenes,  in  the  prece- 
ding Speech,  had  been  laying  the  deepeit  Imprecations  on  himfelf,  if  he 
had  ever  abus'd  Leontes  in  any  Familiarity  with  his  Queen.  To  which 
Camilla  very  pertinently  replies. 

Swear  this  though  over,  &c. 


!.  e. 


Sir,  Though  you  mould  protelt  your  Innocence  never  fo  often,  and 
call  every  Star  and  Saint  in  Heaven  to  witnefs  to  your  Adjuration;  yet 
Jealoufy  is  fo  rooted  in  my  Matter's  Bofom,  that  All  yott  can  fay  and 
fwear  will  have  no  Force  to  remove  it. 

Vol.  III.  G  Be 
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Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  Places  (hall 

Still  neighbour  mine.     My  {hips  are  ready,  and 

My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 

Two  days  ago.  —  This  jealoufie 

Is  for  a  precious  creature  >  as  fhe's  rare, 

Muft  it  be  great  j  and,  as  his  perfon's  mighty, 

Muft  it  be  violent  -,  and,  as  he  does  conceive 

He  is  difhonour'd  by  a  man,  which  ever 

Profefs'd  to  him  3  why,  his  revenges  muft 

In  That  be  made  more  bitter.  Fear  o'er-fhades  me  : 

Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 

The  gracious  Queen  3  part  of  his  theam,  but  nothing 

Of  his  ill-ta'en  fufpicion.     Come,  Camillo, 

I  will  refpeft  thee  as  a  father,  if 

Thou  bear'ft  my  life  off  hence.     Let  us  avoid. 

Cam.  It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 
The  keys  of  all  the  pofterns :  pleafe  your  Highnefs, 
To  take  the  urgent  hour.  Come,  Sir,  away.    [Exeunt. 


ACT      II. 

SCENE,     the  Palace. 
Enter  Hermione,  Mamillius,  mid  Ladies. 

H    E    R    M    I    O    N    E. 

■^  A  K  E  the  boy  to  you  -,  he  fo  troubles  me, 
*Tis  paft  enduring. 

1  Lady.  Come,  my  gracious  lord. 
Shall  I  be  your  play-fellow? 
Mdm."No9  I'll  none  of  you. 
1  Lady.  Why,  my  fweet  lord? 
Mam,  You'll  kifs  me  hard,  and  fpeak  to  me  as  if 
I  were  a  baby  ftill;  I  love  You  better. 
z  Lady,  And  why  fo,  my  lord? 

Mam. 
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Mam.  Not  for  becaufe 
Your  brows  are  blacker $    (yet  black  brows,  they  fay, 
Become  fomc  women  beft;  fo  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  femicircle, 
Or  a  half-moon  made  with  a  pen.) 
zLady.  Who  taught  you  this  ? 
Mam.  I  learn'd  it  out  of  women's  faces :  pray  now, 
What  colour  be  your  eye-brows? 
1  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 

Mam.  Nay,  that's  a  mock:  I've  feen  a  lady's  nofe 
That  has  been  blufc,  but  not  her  eye-brows. 

1  Lady.  Hark  ye, 
The  Queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace:  we  fhall 
Prefent  our  fervices  to  a  fine  new  Prince 
One  of  thefe  days  -,  and  then  you'll  wanton  with  us, 
If  we  would  have  vou. 

z  Lady.  She  is  fpread  of  late 
Into  a  goodly  bulk  -y  (good  time  encounter  her!) 
Her.  What  wifdom  flirs  amongft  you?   come,  Sir, 
now 
I  am  for  you  again.     Pray  you  fit  by  us, 
And  tell's  a  Tale. 
Mam.  Merry,  or  fad,  fhall't  be? 
Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 
Mam.  A  fad  Tale's  beft  for  Winter* 
I  have  one  of  fprights  and  goblins. 
Her,  Let's  have  That,  good  Sir. 
Come  on,  fit  down.   Come  on,  and  do  your  beft 
To  fright  me  with  your  fprights :  you're  powerful  at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man 

Her.  Nay,  come  fit  down  j  then  on. 

Mam.  Dwelt  by  a   church-yard  > I  will  tell  it 

foftly  : 
Yond  crickets  fiiall  not  hear  it. 
Her.  Come  on  then,  and  give't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antigonus,  and  Lords. 

Leo.  Was  he  met  there?  his  train?  Camitto  with  him? 
Lord.  Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them  j  never 

G  z  Saw 
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Saw  I  men  fcowr  fo  on  their  way :  I  ey'd  them 
Even  to  their  {hips. 

Leo.  How  blelt  am  I 
In  my  juft  cenfure !  in  my  true  opinion ! 
Alack,  for  leiTer  knowledge,  how  accurs'd 
In  being  fo  bleft!  There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  fpider  fleep'd,  and  one  may  drink  j  depart, 
And  yet  partake  no  venom  $  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected :  but  if  one  prefent 
TV  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  fides 
With  violent  hefts.— —I  have  drunk,  and  feen  the 

fpider. — — 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  Pander  : 
There  is  a  plot  againft  my  life,  my  Crown; 
All's  true,  that  is  miftrufted :  that  falfe  Villain, 
"Whom  I  employ'd,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him  : 
He  hath  difcover'd  my  defign,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thing  j  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  will :  how  came  the  pofterns 
So  eafiiy  open? 

Lord.  By  his  great  authority, 
Which  often  hath  no  lefs  prevailed  than  fo 
On  your  Command. 

Leo.  I  know't  too  well. 
Give  me  the  boy  -,  I'm  glad,  you  did  not  nurfe  him  ; 
Though  he  does  bear  fome  ligns  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him.  - — 

Her.  What  is  this,  Sport  ? 

Leo.  Bear  the  boy  hence,  he  fhall  not  come  about  her  j 
Away  with  him,  and  let  her  fport  her  felf 
With  that  fha's  big  with:  for  'tis  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  fwell  thus. 

Her.  But  I'd  fay,  he  had  not; 
And,  I'll  be  fwo'rn,  you  would  believe  my  faying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  th'  nay  ward. 

Leo.  You,  my  lords, 
Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  fay,  frie  is  a  goodly  lady,  and 
The  juftice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 

5Tis 
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*Tis  pity,  ihe's  not  honeft,  honourable  : 
Praife  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form, 
(Which  on  my  faith  deferves  high  fpeech,)  and  ftraight 
The  fhrug,   the  hum,  or  ha,  —  (thefe  petty-brands, 
That  Calumny  doth  ufe  :  oh,  I  am  out, — 
That  Mercy  do's  ,  for  calumny  will  fear 
Virtue  it  felf.)     Thefe  fhrugs,  thefe  hums,  and  ha's, 
When  you  have  faid  fhe's  goodly,  come  between, 
Ere  you  can  fay  fhe's  honeft :  but  be't  known, 
(From  him, that  has  moft  caufe  to  grieve  it  fhouid  be*) 
She's  an  adultrefs. 

Her.  Shoulcl  a  villain  fay  fo, 
The  moft  replenifh'd  villain  in  the  world, 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  you,  my  lord, 
I)o  but  rniftake. 

Leo.  You  have  miftook,  my  lady, 
Polixenes  for  Leontes.     O  thou  thing, 
Which  I'll  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  Place, 
J^eft  Barbarifm,  making  me  the  precedent, 
Should  a  like  language  ufe  to  all  degrees  > 
And  mannerly  diftinguifhment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  Prince  and  Beggar.  — I  have  faid, 
She's  an  adultrefs  j  I  have  faid  with  whom : 
More  y  fhe's  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  with  her*  and  one  that  knows 
What  fhe  fhouid  fhame  to  know  her  felf, 
But  with  her  moft  vile  principal,  that  (he's 
A  bed-fwerver,  even  as  bad  as  thofe 
That  Vulgars  give  bold'ft  titles ,  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  late  efcape. 

Her.  No,  by  my  life, 
Privy  to  none  of  this  :  how  will  this  grieve  you, 
When  you  fhall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publifh'd  roe  ?  gentle  my  lord, 
You  fcarce  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  fay 
You  did  rniftake. 

Leo.  No,  if  I  rniftake. 
In  thefe  foundations  which  I  build  upon, 
The  center  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  fchool-boy's  top.    Away  with  her  to  prifon : 

Q  1  H^j 
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He,  who  fhall  fpeak  for  her,  is  far  of  guilty,  (8) 
But  that  he  fpeaks. 

Her.  There's  fome  ill  planet  reigns ; 
I  muft  be  patient,  'till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  afpecl:  more  favourable.     Good  my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  weeping ;  (as  our  fex 
Commonly  are,)  the  want  of  which  vain  dew, 
Perchance,  fhall  dry  your  pities  5  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodg'd  here,  which  burns 
Worfe  than  tears  drown:  'befeech  you  all,  my  lords, 
With  thoughts  fo  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  beft  inftruft  you,  meafure  me  j  and  fo 
The  King's  Will  be  perform'd  !  — 
Leo.  Shall  I  be  heard?  — 

Her.  Who  is't,   that  goes  with  me  ?  'befeech  your 
Highnefs, 
My  women  may  be  with  me,  for,  you  fee, 
My  plight  requires  it.     Do  not  weep,  good  fools, 
There  is  no  caufe  $  when  you  fhall  know,  your  miftrefs 
Has  deferv'd  prifon,  then  abound  in  tears, 
As  I  come  out  j  this  action,  I  now  go  on, 
Is  for  my  better  grace.     Adieu,  my  lord, 
I  never  winVd  to  fee  you  forry  $  now, 
I  truft,  I  fhall.  My  women, — come,  you've  leave, 
Leo.  Go,  do  our  bidding  •,  hence. 

\_Exit  Queen,  guarded  5  and  Ladies. 
Lord.  'Befeech  your  Highnefs  call  the  Queen  again. 
Ant.  Be  certain  what  you  do,  Sir,  left  your  juftice 
Prove  violence  5  in  the  which  three  Great  ones  iuffer, 
Your  felf,  your  Queen,  your  fon. 

Lord.  For  her,  my  lord, 
I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do't,  Sir, 
Pleafe  you  t' accept  it,  that  the  Queen  is  fpotlefs 

(8)  He,  nxjho  Jhall  fpeak  for  her,  is  far  oft  guilty, 

But  that  he  /peaks'}  This  cannot  be  the  Speaker's  Meaning. 
Leontes  would  fay,  I  fhall  hold  the  Perfon  in  a  great  Meafure  guilty, 
who  fhall  dare  to  intercede  for  her:  And  this,  I  believe,  Shakefpearg 
ventured  to  exprefs  thus  : 

He,  <who  Jball  fpeak  for  her,  is  far  of  guilty,  &c. 
i.  e.  partakes  far,  deeply,  of  her  Guiit. 

I'th' 
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I'th'  eyes  of  heaven,  and  to  you,  (I  mean, 
In  this  which  you  accufe  her.) 

Ant.  If  it  prove 
She's  otherwife,  I'll  keep  my  ftables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife,  I'll  go*in  couples  with  her  : 
Than  when  I  feel,  and  fee  her,  no  further  truft  herj 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world, 
Ay,  eve-y  dram  of  woman's  fleih.  is  falfe, 
If  fhe  be. 

Leo.  H  Id  your  peaces. 

Lord.  Good  my  lord, ■ 

Ant.  It  is  for  you  we  fpeak,  not  for  our  felves  : 
You  are  abusd,  and  by  fome  putter-on, 
That  will  be  damn'd  for't;  'would,  I  knew  the  villain, 
I  would  land-damn  him :  be  fhe  honour-flaw'd, 
I  have  three  daughters}  the  eldeft  is  eleven  \  (9) 
The  fecond,  and  the  third,  nine,  and  fome  five  $ 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for't.    By  mine  honour, 
I'll  geld  'em  all :  fourteen  they  {hall  not  fee, 
To  bring  falfe  generations :  they  are  co-heirs, 
And  I  had  rather  glib  my  felf,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  ifllie. 

Leo.  Ceafej  no  more: 
You  fmell  this  bufinefs  with  a  fenfe  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nofej  I  fee't  and  feePt, 
As  you  feel  doing  thus  j  and  fee  withal 
The  Inftruments  that  feel. 

(9)  I  have  three  Daughters  ;  the  Eldejl  is  eleven ; 

The  Second  and  the  Third,  nine',  and  Sonsyfo*; 
If  this  prove  true,  thef  11  pay  for  t  ]  The  2d  Folio  Edition  led 
Mr.  Rovoe  firft  inadvertently  to  fix  five  Sons  upon  Antigonus,  more  than 
the  Poet  ever  defign'd  him  :  and  Mr.  Pope  Humbled  implicitly  into  the 
Miflake.  But  what  increafes  the  Jell,  thefe  three  Daughters,  and  five 
Sons  were  Coheirs :  If  This  was  ever  according  to  the  Laws  of  Sicily,, 
'tis  fo  peculiar,  that  Goltzius,  Fazellus,  or  Cluverius  would  have  thought 
it  worthy  of  a  fhort  Notice.  But  the  Reading  of  the  ill  Folio  Edition, 
which  I  have  reftor'd  to  the  Text,  makes  no  mention  of  any  Sons,  and 
fo  the  Girls  remain  properly  Coheirs ;  the  Eldeft,  eleven  years  of  Age ; 
the  fecond,  Nine;  and  the  Third,  fome  five.  Til  fubjoin  two  Inftances 
©f  this  manner  of  Expreffion  from  our  Author's  K.  Lear. 

But  I  have  a  Son,  Sir,  by  order  of  Lavo,  fome  Tear  elder  than  this ; 

For  that  I  am  fome  twelve  or  fourteen  Moonshines  Lag  of  a  Brother  f 

Q  4  Ant. 
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Ant.  If  it  be  fo, 
We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honefty  j 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it,  the  face  to  fweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 

Leo.  What?  lack  I  credit  ? 

Lord.  I  had  rather  you  did  lack  than  I,  my  lord, 
Upon  this  ground  j  and  moie  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  fufpicion  > 
Be  blam'd  for't,  how  you  might. 

Leo.  Why,  what  need  we 
Commune  with  you  of  this  ?  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  mitigation  ?  our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counfels,  but  our  natural  goodnefs 
Imparts  this  5  which,  if  you,  (or  ftupified, 
Or  feeming  fo,  in  skill,)  cannot,  or  will  not 
Relifh  a  truth  like  us  \  inform  your  felves, 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice  >  the  matter, 
The  lofs,  the  gain,  the  ord'ring  on't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ant.  And  I  wirti,  my  liege, 
You  had  only  in  your  filent  judgment  try'd  it, 
Without  more  overture. 

Leo.  How  could  That  be? 
Either  thou  art  moft  ignorant  by  age, 
Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool.     Camilla's  flight, 
Added  to  their  familiarity, 

(Which  was  as  grofs  as  ever  touch'd  conjecture, 
That  lack'd  fight  only ;  nought  for  approbation, 
But  only  feeing  5  all  other  circumftances 
Made  up  to  th'  deed)  doth  pufh  on  this  Proceeding; 
Yet  for  a  greater  confirmation, 
(For,  in  an  aft  of  this  importance,  'twere 
Moft  piteous  to  be  wild)  I  have  difpatch'd  in  poft, 
To  facred  DeIpbosy  to  Apollo's  Temple, 
Cleomines  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  ftufPd  fufneiency:  Now,  from  the  Oracle 
They  will  bring  all :  whofe  fpiritual  counfel  had, 
Shall  flop,  or  fpur  me.     Have  I  done  well  ? 

Lord.  Well  done,  my  lord. 


Xeo. 
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Leo.  Tho'  I  am  fatisfy'd,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  fhall  the  Oracle 
Give  Reft  to  th'  minds  of  others  -9  fuch  as  he, 
Whofe  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  th'  truth.     So  have  we  thought  it  good 
From  our  free  perfon,  fhe  fhould  be  confin'dj 
Left  that  the  treachery  of  the  two,  fled  hence, 
Be  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us, 
We  are  to  fpeak  in  publick  j  for  this  bufinefs 
"Will  raife  us  all. 

Ant.   To  laughter,  as  I  take  it, 
If  the  good  truth  were  known.]  \JLxeunU 

SCENE  changes  to  a  Trifon. 
Enter  Paulina  and  a  Gentleman. 

Paul.  HP  H  E  keeper  of  the  prifon,  call  to  him : 

L  \Exit  Gent* 

Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  am.    Good  lady, 
No  Court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee  5 
What  doft  thou  then  in  Prifon?  now,  good  Sir, 
You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

[Re-enter  Gentleman  with  the  Coaler. 

Goa.  For  a  worthy  lady, 
And  one  whom  much  I  honour. 

Paul.  Pray  you  then, 
Conduct  me  to  the  Queen. 

Goa.  I  may  not,  Madam, 
To  the  contrary  I  have  exprefs  commandment. 

Paul.  Here's  Ado  to  lock  up  honefty  and  honour  from 
Th'  accefs  of  gentle  vifitors !  Is't  lawful,  pray  you, 
To  fee  her  women  ?  any  of  them  ?  Emilia  ? 

Goa.  So  pleafe  you,  Madam, 
To  put  a-part  thefe  your  attendants,  I 
Shall  bring  Emilia  forth. 

Paul.  I  pray  you  now,  call  her: 
Withdraw  your  felves.  [Exeunt  Gent.  &c. 

Goa.  And,  Madam, 
I  muft  be  prefent  at  your  conference. 

Paul. 
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Paul  Well>  be  it  fo,  pr'ythee. 

,  Enter  Emilia. 

Here's  fuch  Ado  to  make  no  ftain  a  ftain, 
As  pafles  colouring.  Dear  gentlewoman, 
How  fares  our  gracious  lady  ? 

Emil  As  well,  as  one  fo  Great  and  fo  forlorn 
May  hold  together  5  On  her  frights  and  griefs, 
(Which  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater,) 
She  is,  fomething  before  her  time,  deliver'd. 

Paul  A  boy  ? 

Emil  A  daughter,  and  a  goodly  babe, 
Lufty,  and  like  to  live  :  the  Queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in't.     Says,  My  poor  Prifoner, 
I'm  innocent  as  you. 

Paul  I  dare  be  fworn : 
Thefe  dangerous,    unfafe  lunes  i'th'  King  !    beflirew 

them,  (10) 
He  muft  be  told  on't,  and  he  mail;  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  beft.     I'll  take't  upon  me. 
If  I  prove  honey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  hlifter  j 
And  never  to  my  red-look'd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more !  Pray  you,  Emilia, 
Commend  my  beft  obedience  to  the  Queen, 
If  ftie  dares  truft  me  with  her  little  babe, 
I'll  ihew't  the  King,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  th'  loud'ft.     We  do  not  know, 
How  he  may  foften  at  the  fight  o'th'  child  : 
The  filence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Perfuades,  when  fpeaking  fails. 

Emil  Moft  worthy  Madam, 
Your  honour  and  your  goodnefs  is  fo  evident, 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  mifs 
A  thriving  iflue  :  there  is  no  lady  living 

(10)  Thefe  dangerous,  unfafe  Lunes  itU  King  !  — — ]  I  have  no 
where,  but  in  our  Author,  obferv'd  this  Word  adopted  in  our  Tongue, 
to  fignify,  Frenzy,  Lunacy.  But  it  is  a  Mode  of  Expreffion  with  the 
French.  —  11  y  a  de  la  lune  :  (/.  e.  He  has  got  the  Moon  in  his  Head; 
he  is  frantick.)  Cotgrave.  Lune,  folie.  Les  femmes  ont  des  lunes 
dans  la  tete.     Richelet. 

So 
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So  meet  for  this  great  errand.    Pleafe  your  Jadyfhip 
To  vifit  the  next  room,  I'll  prefently 
Acquaint  the  Queen  of  your  molt  noble  offer, 
Who  but  to  day  hammer'd  of  this  defignj 
But  durft  not  tempt  a  minifter  of  honour, 
Left  fhe  fhould  be  deny'd. 

Paul.  Tell  her,  Emilia^ 
I'll  ufe  that  tongue  1  have ;  if  wit  flow  from't, 
As  boldnefs  from  my  bofom,  let't  not  be  doubted 
I  fhall  do  good. 

Emit.  Now  be  you  bleft  for  it ! 
I'll  to  the  Queen :  pleafe  you,  come  fomething  nearer. 

Goa.   Madam,  if't    pleafe  the  Queen  to  fend  the 
babe, 
I  know  not  what  I  fhall  incur,  to  pafs  it, 
Having  no  warrant. 

Paul.  You  need  not  fear  it,  Sir  5 
The  child  was  prifoner  to  the  womb,  and  is 
By  law  and  procefs  of  great  nature  thence 
Free'd  and  enfranchis'd  j  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  King,  nor  guilty  of^ 
If  any  be,  the  trefpafs  of  the  Queen. 

Goa.  I  do  believe  it. 

Paul.  Do  not  you  fear 5  upon  mine  Honour,  I 
Will  ftand  'twixt  you  and  danger.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Talace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antigonus,  Lords  and  other  attendants. 

Leo.  ^T  OR  night,  nor  day,   no  Reft 5 -it  is  but 

-LN         weaknefs 
To  bear  the  matter  thus  5  meer  weaknefs,  if 
The  caufe  were  not  in  being  5  part  o'th'  caufc, 
She,  the  adultrefsj  for  the  harlot-King 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm;  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain  5  plot-proof;  but  fhe 
I  can  hook  to  me  :  fay,  that  fhe  were  gone, 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  Reft 
Might  come  to  me  again.     Who's  there? 

Enter 


<pt 
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Enter  an  Attendant. 


Atten.  My  lord. 

Leo.  How  do's  the  boy  ? 

Atten.  He  took  good  Reft  to  night  $  'tis  hop'd, 
His  ficknefs  is  difcharg'd. 

Leo.  To  fee  his  noblenefs ! 
Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother, 
He  ftraight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply  5 
Faften'd,  and  fix'd  the  fhame  on't  in  himfelf ; 
Threw  off  his  fpirit,  his  appetite,  his  fleep, 
And  down-right  languim'd.    Leave  me  folely ;  go, 

\Exit  Attendant. 
See  how  he  fares.  —  Fie,  fie,  no  thought  of  him  3  — • 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoyl  upon  me;  in  himfelf  too  mighty, 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance;  let  him  be, 
Until  a  time  may  ferve.     For  prefent  vengeance, 
*Take  it  on  her.     Camillo  and  Polixenes 
Laugh  at  me;  make  their  paftime  at  my  forrow  ; 
They  mould  not  laugh,  if  I  could  reach  them ;  nor 
Shall  fhe,  within  my  power. 

Enter  Paulina,  with  a  child. 

Lord.  You  muft  not  enter. 

Paul.  Nay  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  fecond  to  me : 
Fear  you  his  tyrannous  paflion  more,  alas, 
Than  the  Queen's  life  ?  a  gracious  innocent  foul, 
More  free  than  he  is  jealous. 

Ant.  That's  enough. 

Atten.  [within.']  Madam,  he  hath  not  flept  to  night; 
commanded, 
None  fliould  come  at  him. 

Paul.  Not  fo  hot,  good  Sir; 
I  come  to  bring  him  fleep.     'Tis  fuch  as  you, 
That  creep  like  fhadows  by  him,  and  do  figh 
At  each  his  needlefs  heavings ;  fuch  as  you 
Nourifh  the  caufe  of  his  awaking.     I 
Do  come  with  words,  as  medicinal,  as  true  5 

(Honeft, 
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(Honeft,  as  either  5)  to  purge  him  of  that  humour, 
That  prefTes  him  from  fleep. 

Leo.  What  noife  there,  ho? 

Pau.  No  noife,  my  lord,  but  needful  conference, 
About  fome  goffips  for  your  Highnefs. 

Leo.  How? 
Away  with  that  audacious  lady. —  Antigonusy 
I  charg'd  thee,  that  file  mould  not  come  about  me  5 
I  knew,  fhe  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  fo,  my  lord, 
On  your  difpleafure's  peril  and  on  mine, 
She  mould  not  vifit  you. 

Leo.  What?  can'ft  not  rule  her  ?  ■■/-; 

Pau.  From  all  difhonefty  he  can;  in  this, 
(Unlefs  he  take  the  courfe  that  you  have  done, 
Commit  me,  for  committing  honour,)  truft  it, 
He  mall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  Lo-you  now,  you  hear, 
When  fhe  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run, 
But  fhe'll  not  ftumble. 

Pau.  Good  my  liege,  I  come- 
And  I  befeech  you  hear  me,  who  profefs 
IVly  felf  your  loyal  fervant,  your  phyfician, 
Your  moft  obedient  counfellor :  yet  that  dare& 
Lefs  appear  fo,  in  comforting  your  evils, 
Than  fuch  as  moft  feems  yours.     I  fay,  I  come 
From  your  good  Queen. 

Leo.  Good  Queen? 

Pau.  Good  Queen,  my  lord, 
Good  Queen,  I  fay,  good  Queen; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  fo  were  I 
A  man,  the  worft  about  you. 

Leo.  Force  her  hence. 

Pau.  Let  him,  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes, 
Firft  hand  me :  on  mine  own  accord,  I'll  off* 
But  firft,  I'll  do  my  errand.     The  good  Queen, 
For  fhe  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter, 
Here  'tis  5  commends  it  to  your  bleffing. 

\JLaying  down  the  child. 

Leo, 
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Leo.  Out! 
A  mankind  witch!  (n)  hence  with  her,  out  o'  door: 
A  moll  intelligencing  bawd ! 

Pau.  Not  fo, 
I  am  as  ignorant  in  That  as  you, 
In  fo  intit'ling  me  •,  and  no  lefs  honeft, 
Than  you  are  mad  5  which  is  enough,  I'll  warrant, 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pafs  for  honeft. 

Leo.  Traitors! 
Will  you  not  pufh  her  out?  give  her  the  baftard. 

[STi  Ant. 
Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman-tyr'd  j  unroofted 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  here.    Take  up  the  baftard, 
Take't  up,  I  fay ;  give't  to  thy  Croan. 

Pau.  For  ever 
Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 
Take'ft  up  the  Princefs,  by  that  forced  bafenefs 
Which  he  has  put  upon't ! 
Leo.  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Pau.  So,  I  would,  you  did :  then  'twere  paft  all  doubt, 
You'd  call  your  children  yours. 
Leo.  A  neft  of  tray  tors! 
jlnt.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light. 
Pau.  Nor  I  j  nor  any 
But  one,  that's  here  5  and  that's  himfelf.    For  he 
The  facred  honour  of  himfelf,  his  Queen's, 
His  hopeful  fon's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  flander, 
Whofe  fting  is  (harper  than  the  fword's  j  and  will  not 
(For  as  the  cafe  now  ftands,  it  is  a  curfe 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to't)  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten, 
As  ever  oak  or  ftone  was  found. 

Leo.  A  callat 
Of  boundlefs  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband, 

(11)  A  Mankind  Witch!']  i.  e.  One  as  bold and  mafculine,  as  if  She 
were  a  Man.  So  in  B.  Jonfons  Silent  Womany  when  Morofe  is  teiz'd  by 
his  new  Wife's  She-friends,  he  cries  out  in  Deteflation  of  their  Boldaefs; 

O  mankind  Generation  ! 
And  fo  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  their  Monfieur  Thomas. 
I  do  not  bleed ;  'twas  a  found  Knock  Jhe  gave  me  ; 
A  plaguy  mankind  Girl! 

And 
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And  now  baits  me ! —  This  brat  is  none  of  mine ; 
It  is  the  iflue  of  Polixenes. 
Hence  with  it,  and  together  with  the  dam, 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

Pau.  It  is  yours; 
And,  might  we  lay  th*  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 
So  like  you,  'tis  the  worfe.     Behold,  my  lords, 
Altho'  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father ;  eye,  nofe,  lip, 
The  trick  of  s  frown,  his  forehead,  nay,  the  valley, 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin,  and  cheek,  his  fmiles, 
The  very  mold  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger. 
And. thou,  good  Goddefs  Nature,  which  haft  made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  haft 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongft  all  colours 
No  yellow  in't ;  left  flie  fufpe£t,  as  he  docs, 
Her  children  not  her  husband's. 

Leo.  A  grofs  hag ! 
And  lozel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd, 
That  wilt  not  ftay  her  tongue.  ? 

Ant.  Hang  all  the  husbands, 
That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you'll  leave  your  felf 
Hardly  one  Subjeft. 

Leo.  Once  more,  take  her  hence. 

Pau.  A  moft  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leo.  I'll  ha'  thee  burnt. 

Pau.  I  care  not  j 
It  is  an  heretick  that  makes  the  fire, 
Not  me  which  burns  in't.     I'll  not  call  you  Tyrant, 
But  this  moft  cruel  ufage  of  your  Queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accufation 
Than  your  own  weak-hing'd  fancy)  fomething  favours 
Of  tyranny  j  and  will  ignoble  make  you, 
Yea,  fcandalous  to  the  world. 

Leo.  On  your  allegiance, 
Out  of  the  chamber  with  her.    Were  I  a  tyrant, 
Where  were  her  life?  fhe  durft  not  call  me  fo, 
If  flie  did  know  me  one.     Away  with  her. 

Pau.  I  pray  you,  do  not  pufh  me,  I'll  be  gone. 

Look 
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Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord,  'tis  yours  5  Jove  fend  her 

A  better  guiding  fpirit!     What  need  thefe  hands? 

You,  that  are  thus  fo  tender  o'er  his  follies, 

Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 

So,  fo:  farewel,  we  are  gone.  [Exit. 

Leo.  Thou,  traytor,  haft  fet  on  thy  wife  to  this. 
My  child?  away  with't.     Even  thou,   thou  that  haft 
A  heart  fo  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence, 
And  fee  it  inftantly  confum'd  with  fire  •, 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.     Take  it  up  ftraight : 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  it  is  done, 
And  by  good  teftimony,  or  I'll  feize  thy  life, 
With  what  thou  elfe  cairft  thine :  if  thou  refufe, 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  fay  fo  : 
The  baftard  brains  with  thefe  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dafh  out :  go  take  it  to  the  fire, 
For  thou  fett'ft  on  thy  wife. 

Ant.  I  did  not,  Sir  : 
Thefe  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  pleafe, 
Can  clear  me  in't. 

Lord.  We  can  j  my  royal  liege, 
He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Leo.  You're  liars  all. 

Lords.  'Befeech  your  Highnefs  give  us  better  credit. 
We've  always  truly  ferv'd  you,  and  befeech  you 
So  to  efteem  of  us :  and  on  our  knees  we  beg, 
(As  recompence  of  our  dear  fervices 
Paft,   and  to  come)  that  you  do  change  this  purpofe, 
Which  being  fo  horrible,  fo  bloody,  muft 
Lead  on  to  fome  foul  iffue.     We  all  kneel 

Leo.  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows  : 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  fee  this  baftard  kneel 
And  call  me  father  ?  better  burn  it  now, 
Than  curfe  it  then.     But  be  it;  let  it  live: 
It  ftiall  not  neither. —  You,  Sir,  come  you  hither; 

\Yo  Antigonus. 
You,  that  have  been  fo  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife  there, 
To  fave  this  ballard's  life ;  (for  'tis  a  baftard, 
So  fure  as  this  beard's  grey)  what  wall  you  adventure 
To  fave  this  brat's  life  ?  Ant. 
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Ant.  Any  thing,  my  lord, 
That  my  Ability  may  undergo, 
And  Noblenefs  impofe:  at  lead:,  thus  much; 
I'll  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left, 
To  fave  the  innocent;  any  thing  poffible. 

Leo.  It  mail  be  poffible  $  fwear  by  this  fvvord, 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Leo.  Mark  and  perform  it \  feeft  thou  ?  for  the  fail 
Of  any  point  in't  fhall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thy  felf,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongu'd  wife, 
Whom  for  this  time  we  pardon.     We  enjoyn  thee, 
As  thou  art  liege-man  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  baftard  hence,  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  fome  remote  and  defart  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions  5  and  that  there  thou  leave  it, 
(Without  more  mercy,)  to  its  own  protection 
And  favour  of  the  climate.     As  by  itrange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  jullice  charge  thee, 
On  thy  foul's  peril  and  thy  body's  torture, 
That  thou  commend  it  Itrangely  to  fome  place, 
Where  Chance  may  nurfe,  or  end  it.     Take  it  up. 

Ant.  I  fwear  to  do  this:  tho'  a  prefent  death 
Had  been  more  merciful.     Come  on,  poor  Babe; 
Some  powerful  Spirit  inftrucl:  the  kites  and  ravens 
To  be  thy  nurfes!   Wolves  and  bears,  they  fay, 
(Cafting  their  favagenefs  afide)  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.     Sir,  be  profperous 
In  more  than  this  deed  does  require  \  and  Bleffing, 
Againft  this  Cruelty,  fight  on  thy  fide ! 
Poor  thing,  condemn'd  to  lofs. —  [£#//,  with  the  child. 

Leo.  No  j  FH  not  rear 
Another's  iffue. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

Mef.  Pleafe  your  Highnefs,  Pofts, 
From  thofe  you  fent  to  th'  Oracle,  are  come 
An  hour  fince.     Cleomines  and  Diony 
Being  well  arriv'd  from  Delphos^  are  both  landed, 
Hafting  to  th'  Court. 

Vol.  III.  H  Lord. 
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Lord.  So  pleafe  you,  Sir,  their  fpeed 
Hath  been  beyond  account. 

Leo.  Twenty  three  days 
They  have  been  abfent :  this  good  fpeed  foretels, 
The  great  Apollo  fuddenly  will  have 
The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  you,  lords, 
Summon  a  Seffion,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  mod  difloyal  ladyj  for  as  ihe  hath 
Been  publickly  accus'd,  fo  fhall  fhe  have 
A  juft  and  open  tryaL     While  fhe  lives, 
My  heart  will  be  a  burthen  to  me.     Leave  me, 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  [Exeunt,  Jeverally. 


ACT    III. 

SCENE,    a  Part  of  Sicily   near   the 

Sea-fide. 

Enter  Cleomines  and  Dion. 

Cleo  mines. 

THE  climate's  delicate,  the  air  moft  fweet,  (n) 
Fertile  the  ifle,  the  temple  much  furpafling 
The  common  praife  it  bears. 

Dion. 

(12}  The  Climate's  delicate,   the  Air  tnoji  Jhveet, 

Fertile  the  Ifle  ]    I    muft  liibjoin  a  Very  reafbnable  Con- 

jecture of  my  Friend  upon  this.  Paflage.  ■■  ■  ■  "  But  the  Temple  of 
"  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  not  in  an  IJland,  but  in  Phocis  on  the  Continent. 
**  It's  plain,  the  blundering  Tranfcribers  had  their  Heads  running  on 
"  Delos,  an  Ifland  of  the  Cyclades.  So  that  the  true  Reading  is  un- 
"  doubtedly ; 

The  Climate's  delicate,  the  Air  moji  ftweet, 

Fertile  the  Soil; 

"  Soil  might  with  a  very  eafy  Tranfpofition  of  the  Letters  be  corrupted 
"  to  Ifle.  But  the  true  Reading  manifefls  itfelf  likewiie  on  this  Ac- 
"  count;  that,  in  a  Defcripticn,  the  Sweetnefs  of  Air,  and  Fertility  of 
"  Soil,  is  mttcii  more  terie  and  elegnnt  than  Air  and  IJle. 

Mr.  War  bur  ton. 
But 
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Dion.  I  fhall  report,  (13) 
For  mofl  it  caught  me,  the  celeftial  habits, 
(Methinks,  I  fo  mould  term  them,)  and  the  reverence 
Of  the  grave  wearers.     O,  the  Sacrifice — ■ 
How  ceremonious,  folemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'  th'  offering ! 

Cleo.  But  of  alJ,  the  Burft 
And  the  ear-deafning  voice  o'  th'  Oracle, 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  fo  furpriz'd  my  Senfe, 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion.  If  th'  event  o'  th'  journey 
Prove  as  fuccefsful  to  the  Queen,  (O,  be't  fo !) 

But  to  confefs  the  Truth,  I  am  very  fufpicious  that  our  Author,  not- 
withflanding,  wrote  I/Ie,  and  for  this  Reafon.  The  Groundwork  and 
Incidents  of  his  Play  are  taken  from  an  old  Story,  call'd,  The  pleafant 
and  delegable  Hiitory  of  Doraftus  and  Fawnia ;  written  by  Mr.  Robert 
Green,  a.  Matter  of  Arts  in  Cambridge,  in  the  Reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth  : 
and  there  the  Queen  begs  of  her  Lord,  in  the  Rage  of  his  Jealoufy, 
That  it  would  pleafe  his  Majefty  to  fend  fix  of  his  Nobles,  <whom  he  heft 
truftedy  to  the  J  fie  of  Delphos,  there  to  enquire  of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo, 
&c.  Another  palpable  Abfurdity  our  Author  has  copied  from  the  fame 
Tale,  in  making  Bohemia  a  maritime  Country,  which  is  known  to  be 
Inland,   and  in  the  Heart  of  the  main  Continent. 

(13)  Dion    ■ — I  fhall  report, 

For  moft  it  caught  me,  &c]  What  will  he  report?  And  what 
means  this  Reafon  of  his  Report,  viz.  that  the  Celeftial  Habits  firlt 
caught  his  Obfervation  ?  I  do  not  know,  whether  his  Declaration  of  re- 
porting, be  more  obfcure,  or  his  Reafon  for  it  more  ridiculous.  The 
Speaker  feems  to  be  under  thofe  Circumftances,  which  his  Brother  Am- 
baflador  in  the  next  Speech  talks  of, 

So  furpriz'd  my  Senfe,  that  I  <was  Nothing. 
But  if  we  may  fuppofe  him  recover'd  from  his  Surprize,   we  may  be 
affur'd  Hefaid; 

■    ■ It  fhames  Report. 

Foremoft  it  caught  me,  the  Celeftial  Habits,  8cc. 
Cleomines  had  faid,  The  Temple  much  furpafs'd  the  common  Praife  it 
bore.  Dion  replies,  Yes,  it  fhames  Report  by  fo  far  exceeding  what 
Report  had  pretended  to  fay  of  it:  and  then  goes  on  to  particularize 
the  Wonders  of  the  Place.  The  firft  Thing,  fays  he,  that  ftruck  me, 
was  the  Priefts  Habits,  &c.  And,  by  the  Bye,  it  is  worth  obferving^ 
that  the  Wonders  are  particulariz'd  in  their  exact  Order :  firft,  the  Ha- 
bits of  the  Priefts,  who  were  ready  to  meet  Enquirers ;  then,  the  Priefts 
Behaviour ;  then,  the  Sacrifice ;  and  then,  the  pronouncing  the  Oracle. 
The  Reader  may  fee  Van  Dale  de  Oraculis  Ethnicorum  j  and  be  fatisfied 
of  This. 

Mr.  Warburton 

H  z  As 
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As  it  hath  been  to  us,  rare,  pleafant,  fpeedy, 
The  time  is  worth  the  ufe  on't. 

Cleo.  Great  Apollo, 
Turn  all  to  th'  beft!  thefe  Proclamations, 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermione, 
I  little  like. 

Dion.  The  violent  carriage  of  it 
Will  clear,  or  end  the  bufinefs  j  when  the  Oracle, 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  Divine  feal'd  up,) 
Shall  the  contents  difcover :  fomething  rare 
Even  then  will  ruih  to  knowledge.     Goj  freih  horfes: 
And  gracious  be  the  iflue  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    reprefents  a  Court  of  Jujiice. 

Leontes,  Lords,  and  Officer "s,  appear  properly  feated. 

Leo.  *np*  HIS  Seffion,  (to  our  great  grief,  we  pro- 

A  nounce,) 

Ev'n  pufhes  'gainft  our  heart.     The  party  try'd, 
The  daughter  of  a  King,  our  wife,  and  one 
Of  us  too  much  belov'd , —  let  us  be  clear'd 
Of  being  tyrannous,  fince  we  fo  openly 
Proceed  in  juftice,  which  ihall  have  due  courfe, 
Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation. 
Produce  the  prifoner. — 

Offi.  It  is  his  Highnefs'  pleafure,  that  the  Queen 
Appear  in  perfon  here  in  Court.     Silence! 

Hermione  is  brought  in,  guarded;  Paulina,  and  Ladiesy 

attending. 

Leo.  Read  the  indictment. 

Offi.  Hermione,  Queen  to  the  worthy  Leontes,  King 
of  Sicilia,  thou  art  here  accufed  and  arraigned  of  high 
treafon,  in  committing  adultery  with  Polixenes  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  confpiring  with  Camillo  to  take  away  the 
life  of  our  fovereign  lord  the  King,  thy  royal  husband  \ 
the  pretence  whereof  being  by  circumftances  partly  laid  open, 
thou,  Hermione,  contrary  to   the  faith  and  allegiance  of 

a  true 
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a  true  Subjecl^  didft  counfel  and  aid  them^  for  their  better 
fafety,  to  fly  away  by  night. 

Her.  Since  what  I  am  to  fay,  muft  be  but  That 
Which  contradicts  my  accufation;  and 
The  Teftimony  on  my  part,  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  my  felfj  it  ihall  fcarce  boot  me 
To  fay,  Not  guilty :  mine  integrity, 
Being  counted  falfliood,  fhall,  as  I  exprefs  it, 
Be  fo  received.     But  thus,  if  Powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do, 
I  doubt  not  then,  but  Innocence  fhall  make 
Falfe  Accufation  blufh,  and  Tyranny 
Tremble  at  Patience. —  You,  my  lord,  bed  know, 
Who  leaft  will  feem  to  do  fo,  my  pail  life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  c  ha  ft,  as  true, 
As  I  am  now  unhappy  -,  which  is  more 
Than  Hiftory  can  pattern,  tho5  devis'd, 
And  play'd,  to  take  Spectators.     For  behold  mc 
A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 
A  Moiety  of  the  Throne,  a  great  ICing's  daughter, 
The  mother  to  a  hopeful  Prince,  here  ftanding 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour,  'fore 
Who  pleafe  to  come  and  hear.     For  life,  I  prize  it 
As  I  weigh  grief  which  I  would  fpare:  for  honour, 
'Tis  a  derivative  frorn  me  to  mine, 
And  only  That  I  ftand  for.     I  appeal 
To  your  own  confcience,  Sir,  before  Polixenes 
Came  to  your  Court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace, 
How  merited  to  be  fo  $  fince  he  came, 
With  what  encounter  fo  uncurrant  I 
Have  ftrain'd  t'appear  thus ;  if  one  jot  beyond 
The  bounds  of  honour,  or  in  aft,  or  will 
That  way  inclining,  hardned  be  the  hearts 
Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'ft  of  kin. 
Cry,  fie,  upon  my  grave! 

Leo.  I  ne'er  heard  yet, 
That  any  of  thofe  bolder  vices  wanted 
Lefs  impudence  to  gain-fay  what  they  did, 
Than  to  perform  it  firft. 

H  J  Her. 
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Her.  That's  true  enough  -, 
Tho'  'tis  a  faying,  Sir,  not  due  to  me. 

Leo.   You  will  not  own  it. 

Her.  More  than  mi  fire fs  of, 
What  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  muft  not 
At  all  acknowledge.     For  Polixenes^ 
With  whom  I  am  accus'd,  I  do  confefs, 
1  lov'd  him,  as  in  honour  he  requir'd  $ 
With  fuch  a  kind  of  love,  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me  -9  with  a  love,  even  fuch, 
So  and  no  other,  as  your  felf  commanded : 
Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  me 
Both  difobedience  and  ingratitude 
To  you,  and  towards   your  friend ;    whofe  love    had 

fp  oke, 
Even  fince  it  could  fpeak,  from  an  infant,  freely, 
That  it  was  yours.     Now  for  Confpiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tailes,  tho'  it  be  difh'd 
For  me  to  try  how ;  all  I  know  of  it, 
Is,  that  Camilla  was  an  honed:  man  j 
And  why  he  left  your  Court,  the  Gods  themfelves 
(Wotting  no  more  than  I,)   are  ignorant. 

Leo.  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  unJerta'en  to  do  in's  abfence. 

Her.  Sir, 
You  fpeak  a  language  that  I  underftand  not) 
Mv  life  flands  in  the  level  of  your  Dreams, 
Which  I'll  lay  down. 

Leo.  Your  Aftions  are  my  Dreams. 
You  had  a  Baftard  by  Polixenesy 
And  I  but  dream'd  it: —  as  you  were  pad  aU  fhame, 
(  Thofe  of  your  Fact  are  fo)  fo  pail  all  truth  -> 
Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails:  for  as 
Thy  brat  hath  been  call  our,  like  to  it  felf, 
No  father  owning  it,  (which  is,  indeed, 
More  criminal  in  thee  than  it)  fo  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  juftice  >  in  whofe  eafiefl  paflage 
Look  for  no  lefs  than  death. 

Her.  Sir,  fpare  your  threats; 
The  bug,  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  feek: 

To 
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To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity  -> 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  Favour, 
I  do  give  loft,  for  I  do  feel  it  gone, 
But  know  not  how  it  went.     My  fecond  joy, 
The  firft-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  prefence 
I'm  barr'd  like  one  infedfcious.     My  third  comfort, 
(Starr'd  moil  unluckily,)  is  from  my  breaft 
(The  innocent  milk  in  its  moft  innocent  mouth) 
Hal'd  out  to  murder;  my  felf  on  every  poft 
Proclaim'd  a  ftrumpet }  with  immodeft  hatred 
The  child-bed  privilege  deny'd,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fafhion :  laftly,   hurried  (14) 
Here  to  this  place,  i'th'  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  ftrength  of  limit.     Now,  my  liege, 
Tell  me  what  Bleflings  I  have  here  alive, 
That  I  mould  fear  to  die?  therefore  proceed: 
But  yet  hear  this  5  miflake  me  not  5  no  life, — 
I  prize  it  not  a  ftrawj  but  for  mine  honour, 
Which  I  would  free,  if  I  (hall  be  condemn'd 
Upon  furmifes,  (all  proofs  fleeping  elfe, 
But  what  your  jealoufies  awake,)  i  tell  you, 
'Tis  Rigour,  and  not  Law.     Your  Honours  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  Oracle : 
Apollo  be  my  judge. 

Enter  Dion  and  Cleomines. 

Lord.  This  your  requeft 
Is  altogether  juft  -,  therefore  bring  forth, 
And  in  Jpollo's  name,  his  Oracle. 

Her.  The  Emperor  of  Rujjia  was  my  father, 
Oh,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  tryal  j  that  he  did  but  fee 

(14)  ■  — laftly*  hurried 

Here  to  this  Place,  i   th'  open  Air,  before 

I  have  got  Strength  3/* Limbs.]  This  is  the  Reading  of  Mr.  Roive 
and  Mr.  Pope.     I  have  reftor'd,  with  the  old  Editions;— —         before 

I  ha-ve  got  Strength  of  Limit, 
i.  e.  Strength   enough  for  coming  abroad,  going  never  fo  little  a  way. 
So,  in  Cymbeline ; 

A  Prifon,  for  a  Debtor  that  not  dares 

fo  Jfride  a  Limit. 

H  4  The 
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The  flatnefs  of  my  mifcry  5  yet  with  eyes 
Of  Pity,  not  Revenge! 

Offi.  You  here  fhall  fwear  upon  the  Sword  of  Juftice, 
That  you,  Cleomines  and  Dion,  have 
Been  both  at  Delphos^  and  from  thence  have  brought 
This  feal'd-up  Oracle,  by  the  hand  deliver'd 
Of  great  Apollo's  Prieit  5  and  that  fince  then 
You  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  Seal, 
Nor  read  the  fecrets  in't. 

Cleo.  Dion.  All  this  we  fwear. 

Leo.  Break  up  the  feals,  and  read. 

Offi.  Hermione  is  chafte^  Polixenes  blamelefs^  Cam  ill  o 
a  true  Subjeft,  Leontes  a  jealous  Tyrant^  his  innocent  babe 
truly  begotten  \  and  the  King  fhall  live  without  an  heir^  if 
tfhat^  which  is  loft^  be  not  found. 

Lords.  Now  blefled  be  the  great  Apollo! 

Her,  Praifed ! 

Leo.  Haft:  thou  read  truth? 

Offi.  Ay,  my  lord,  even  fo  as  it  is  here  fet  down. 

Leo.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'th'  Oracle  •> 
The  Seffion  fhall  proceed  -y  this  is  meer  falihood. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord  the  King,  the  King, ■ 

Leo..  What  is  the  bufinefs? 

Ser.  O  Sir,  I  fhall  be  hated  to  report  it. 
The  Prince  your  fori,  with  meer  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  Queen's  Speed,  is  gone. 

Leo.  How  gone? 

Ser.  Is  dead. 

Leo.  Apollo's  angry,  and  the  heav'ns  themfelves 
Do  flrike  at  my  injuftice. —  How  now,  there? 

[Her.  faints. 

Pau.  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  Queen  :  look  down, 
And  fee  what  death  is  doing. 

Leo.  Take  her  hence ; 
Her  heart  is  but  o'er-charg'd ;  {he  will  recover. 

[_Exeunt  Paulina  and  ladies  with  Hermione. 
I  have  too  much  believ'd  mine  own  fufpicion  : 
'Befeech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 

Some 
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Some  remedies  for  life.     Apollo,  pardon 

My  great  Prophanenefs  'gainft  thine  Oracle ! 

I'll  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes, 

New  woo  my  Queen,  recal  the  good  Camillo  5 

(Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  Truth,  of  Mercy) 

For  being  tranfported  by  my  jealoufies 

To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chofe 

Camillo  for  the  Minifter,  to  poifon 

My  friend  Polixenes  5  which  had  been  done, 

But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 

My  fwift  Command ;  tho'  I  with  death,  and  with 

Reward,  did  threaten,  and  encourage  him, 

Not  doing  it,  and  being  done ;  he  (moft  humane. 

And  fill'd  with  Honour)  to  my  kingly  Gueft 

Unclafp'd  my  praftice,  quit  his  fortunes  here, 

"Which  you  knew  great,  and  to  the  certain  hazard     - 

Of  all  incertainties  himfelf  commended, 

No  richer  than  his  honour :  how  he  glifters 

Through  my  dark  Ruft !  and  how  his  Piety 

Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker! 

Enter  Paulina, 

Pau.  Woe  the  while ! 
O,  cut  my  lace,  left  my  heart,  cracking  it, 
Break  too. • 

Lord.  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady? 

Pau.  What  ftudied  torments,  Tyrant,  haft  forme? 
What  wheels?   racks?    fires?  what  flaying?  boiling? 

burning 
In  leads  or  oils  ?  what  old,  or  newer,  torture 
Muft  I  receive?  whofe  every  word  deferves 
To  tafte  of  thy  moft  worft.     Thy  Tyranny 
Together  working  with  thy  Jealoufies, 
(Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine!)  O,  think,  what  they  have  done, 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed  j  ftark  mad,  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  fpices  of  it. 
That  thou  betray'dft  Polixenes,  'twas  nothing 5  (if) 

That 

(15)  That  thou  letraycfft  Polixenes,  Vw«  Nothing ;  , 

That  did  but  Jhe<w  thee,  of  a  Fool,  inconftant, 

And 
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That  did  but  fhew  thee  of  a  Soul  inconftant, 

And  damnable  ingrateful:  nor  was't  much, 

Thou  would'ft  have  poifon'd  good  Camilla's  honour, 

To  have  him  kill  a  King :  poor  trefpafTes, 

More  monftrous  {landing  by  \  whereof  J  reckon 

The  calling  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter, 

To  be,  or  none,  or  little  5  tho'  a  devil 

Would  have  fhed  water  out  of  fire,  ere  don't : 

Nor  is't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 

Of  the  young  Prince,  whofe  honourable  thoughts 

(Thoughts  high  for  one  fo  tender)  cleft  the  heart, 

That  could  conceive  a  grofs  and  foolifti  Sire 

Blemifh'd  his  gracious  Dam :  this  is  not,  no, 

Laid  to  thy  anfwerj  but  the  laft,  O  lords, 

When  I  have  faid,  cry,  woe  !  the  Queen,  the  Queen, — 

The  fweeteft,  deareft,  creature's  dead  j  and  vengeance 

for't 
Not  dropt  down  yet. 

Lord.  The  higher  Powers  forbid! 

Pau.  I  fay,  fhe's  dead :  I'll  fwear't :  if  word,  nor  oath, 
Prevail  not,  go  and  fee :  if  you  can  bring 
Tincture  or  luflre  in  her  lip,  her  eye, 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I'll  ferve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  Gods.     But,  O  thou  tyrant!  (16) 
Do  not  repent  thefe  things  -9  for  they  are  heavier 

And  damnable  ingrateful]  I  have  ventur'd  at  a  flight  Alteration 
"here,  againft  the  Authority  of  ail  the  Copies.  It  is  certainly  too  grofs 
and  blunt  in  Paulina,  tho'  She  might  impeach  the  King  of  Fooleries  in 
fbme  of  his  paft  Actions  and  Conduct,  to  call  him  downright  a  Fool.  And 
it  is  much  more  pardonable  in  her  to  arraign  his  Morals,  and  the  Quali- 
ties of  his  Mind,  than  rudely  to  call  him  Idiot  to  his  Face. 

(16) . but,  O,  tbou  Tyrant* 

Do'ft  not  repent  thefe  Things,  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  thy  Woes  can  ftir  ?  therefore  betake  thee 
To  Nothing  hut  Defpair.~\  Mr.  Rawe  read  this  PafTage  thus ;  but 
Mr.  Pcpe  has  been  pleas' d  to  add  to  the  4°furdity  of  it,  by  an  Inno- 
vation in  the  Pointing.  Paulina  is  made,  by  this  notable  Change,  to 
argue  with  the  King  in  this  manner  ;  Do  ft  thou  not  repent  of  thy  Actions  y 
becaufe  Repentance  can  do  thee  no  Service? —  I  have  reftor'd  the  ge- 
nuine Reading  of  the  old  Copies  :  And,  'tis  evident,  Paulina  is  deiign'd 
jo  dricourage  him  from  Repentance,  on  the  Suppofition  of  his  Crimes  be- 
ing too  heinous  to  be  forgiven:  She  therefore  bids  him  abfolutely  to  em- 
brace Defpair. 

Than 
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Than  all  thy  woes  can  ftir :  therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  Defpair.     A  thoufand  knees, 
Ten  thoufand  years  together,  naked,  fading, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  ftill  winter 
In  ftorm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  Gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

Leo.  Go  on,  go  on : 
Thou  canft  not  fpeak  too  much  5  I  have  deferv'd 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bittereft. 

Lord.  Say  no  more; 
Howe'er  the  bufinefs  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
I'th'  boldnefs  of  your  fpeech. 

Pau.  I  am  forry  for't. 
All  faults  I  make,  when  I  fhall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent :  alas,  I've  fhew'd  too  much 
The  rafhnefs  of  a  woman >  he  is  touch'd 
To  th'  noble  heart.  What's  gone,  and  what's  paft  help^ 
Should  be  paft  grief.     Do  not  receive  affliction 
At  my  petition,  I  befcech  you  j  rather 
Let  me  be  punifh'd,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  fhould  forget.     Now,  good  my  liege, 
Sir,  royal  Sir,  forgive  a  foolifh  woman  j 
The  love  I  bore  your  Queen —  lo,  fool  again! — 
I'll  fpeak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children : 
I'll  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord, 
Who  is  loft  too.     Take  you  your  patience  to  you, 
And  I'll  fay  nothing. 

Leo.  Thou  did  ft  fpeak  but  well, 
When  moft  the  truth;  which  I  receive  much  better 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     Pr'ythee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  Queen  and  fon$ 
One  Grave  fhall  be  for  both.     Upon  them  (hall 
The  caufes  of  their  death  appear  unto 
Our  fhame  perpetual ;  once  a  day  I'll  vifit 
The  Chappel  where  they  lye,  and  tears  Hied  there 
Shall  be  my  recreation.     So  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercife,  fo  long 
I  daily  vow  to  ufe  it.     Come,  and  lead  me 
To  thefe  forrows.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE 
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SCENE  changes  to  Bohemia.    A  defart  Court* 
try ;  the  Sea  at  a  little  dijlance. 

Enter  Antigonus  with  a  Child,  and  a  Mariner. 

Ant.  np  Hou  art  perfect  then,  our  Ship  hath  touch'd 

1  upon 

The  Defarts  of  Bohemia? 

Mar.   Ay,  my  lord  5  and  fear, 
We've  landed  in  ill  time :  the  skies  look  grimly, 
And  threaten  prefent  blufters.     In  my  confcience, 
The  heav'ns  with  That  we  have  in  hand  are  angry, 
And  frown  upon's. 

Ant.  Their  facred  wills  be  done!  get  thee  aboard^ 
Look  to  thy  bark,  I'll  not  be  long  before 
1  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  beft  hafte,  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'th'  land  \  'tis  like  to  be  loud  weather. 
Befides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey,  that  keep  upon'c. 

Ant.  Go  thou  away. 
I'll  follow  inftantly. 

Mar.  I'm  glad  at  heart 
To  be  fo  rid  o'  th'  bufinefs.  \Exit. 

Ant.  Come,  poor  Babe  5 
I  have  heard,  but  not  believ'd,  the  Spirits  o'  th'  dead 
May  walk  again  >  if  fuch  thing  be,  thy  Mother 
Appear'd  to  me  laft  night ;  for  ne'er  was  Dream 
So  like  a  Waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature. 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  fide,  fome  another, 
I  never  faw  a  vefTel  of  like  forrow 
So  fill'd,  and  fo  becoming-,  in  pure  white  robes, 
Like  very  Sanctity,  flie  did  approach 
My  cabin  where  I  lay  -y  thrice  bow'd  before  me, 
And,  gafping  to  begin  fome  fpeech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  fpoutsj  the  fury  fpenr,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her.     u  Good  Antigonus^ 
"  Since  Fate,  againfl  thy  better  difpofition, 
u  Hath  made  thy  perfon  for  the  thrower-out 

"  Of 
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c  Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath, 
<c  Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia^ 
<c  There  weep,  and  leave  it  crying ;  and,  for  the  babe 
cc  Is  counted  loft  for  ever  and  ever,  Perdita, 
"  I  pr'ythee,  call't.     For  this  ungentle  bufinefs 
"  Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  fhalt  fee 
u  Thy  wife  Paulina  more."  —  And  fo,  with  fhrieks, 
She  melted  into  air.     Affrighted  much, 
I  did  in  time  collecl:  my  felf,  and  thought 
This  was  fo,  and  no  (lumber:  Dreams  are  toys, 
Yet  for  this  once,  yea,  fuperftitioufly, 
I  will  be  fquar'd  by  this.     I  do  believe, 
Hermione  hath  fuffer'd  death ;  and  that 
jfpollo  would,  This  being  indeed  the  iflue 
Of  King  PolixeneS)  it  fhould  here  be  laid, 
Either  for  life  or  death,  upon  the  earth 
Of  its  right  father.    BlofTom,  fpeed  thee  well!    (17) 

[Laying  down  the  Mid. 
There  lye,  and  there  thy  character :  there  thefe, 
Which  may,  if  fortune  pleafe,  both  breed  thee,  pretty 

one, 
And  dill  reft  thine.     The  ftorm  begins;  poor  wretch, 
That  for  thy  mother's  fault  art  thus  expos'd 
To  lofs,  and  what  may  follow  j  Weep  I  cannot, 
But  my  heart  bleeds :  and  moft  accurft  am  I 
To  be  by  oath  enjoin'd  to  this.     Farewel ! 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more  5  thou  art  like  to  havfc 
A  lullaby  too  rough :  I  never  faw 
The  heav'ns  fo  dim  by  day.     A  favage  clamour ! 
Well  may  I  get  aboard !  this  is  the  Chace  j 
I  am  gone  for  ever.  [Exit^purfued  by  a  bear. 

(17)  ■  BlofTom,  fpeed  thee  well! 

There  lye,  and  there  thy  Character. ]     The  Reafon  why  the 

Name  of  CharaSler  is  given  to  the  gold  Mantle  and  Medal,  feems  this : 
By  thefe,  her  Quality  was  to  be  known.  And  the  Naturalijis  and  Bo- 
tanifts  pretending,  that  the  Qualities  of  every  Plant  may  be  known  by 
its  Mark  or  Character,  which,  they  fay,  Nature  has  imprefs'd  on  it ; 
after  he  had  called  the  Child  Blofom,  he  ftraight  makes  an  Allufion  to  that 
Opinion,  and  fays,  ■  «■  thy  Character,  Mr.  Warburton, 


Enter 
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Enter  an  old  Shepherd. 

Shep.  I  would  there  were  no  age  between  ten  and 
three  and  twenty,  or  that  youth  would  fleep  out  the 
reft:  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  between  but  getting 
wenches  with  child,  wronging  the  ancientry,  ftealing, 
fighting  —  hark  you  now! — would  any  but  thefe  boil'd 
brains  of  nineteen  and  two  and  twenty  hunt  this  wea- 
ther ?  they  have  fcar'd  away  two  of  my  beft  fheep, 
which,  I  fear,  the  wolf  will  fooner  find  than  the  mailer* 
if  any  where  I  have  them,  'tis  by  the  fea- fide,  brouz- 
ing  of  ivy.  Good  luck,  an't  be  thy  will!  what  have 
we  here?  [Taking  up  the  child]  Mercy  on's,  a  barne! 
a  very  pretty  barne !  a  boy,  or  a  child,  I  wonder !  a 
pretty  one,  a  very  pretty  one  *  fure,  fome  'fcape  :  tho* 
I  am  not  bookifh,  yet  I  can  read  waiting- gentlewo- 
man in  the  'fcape.  This  has  been  fome  ftair-work,  fome 
trunk- work,  fome  behind-door- work :  they  were  warmer 
that  got  this,  than  the  poor  thing  is  here.  I'll  take  it 
up  for  pity,  yet  I'll  tarry  'till  my  fon  come:  he  hol- 
low'd  but  even  now  ,  Whoa,  ho-hoa! 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Hilloa,  loa! 

Shep.  What,  art  fo  near?  if  thoul't  fee  a  thing  to 
talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  come  hither. 
"What  ail'ft  thou,  man  ? 

Clo.  I  have  feen  two  fuch  fights,  by  fea  and  by  land  $ 
(18)  but  I  am  not  to  fay,  it  is  a  fea  \  for  it  is  now  the 
sky }  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it  you  cannot  thruft 
a  bodkin's  point. 

Shep.  Why,  boy,  how  is  it  ? 

( 1 8)  But  I  am  not  to  fay,  it  is  a  Sea  ;  for  it  is  nouj  the  Sky  ;  betwixt 
the  Firmament  and  it,  you  cannot  thruft  a  Bodkin  s  Point.]  I  will  not 
pretend  to  be  pofitive,  our  Aufchor  had  Don  Quixote  here  in  his  Eye ; 
but  Sancho  facetioufly  fays  fomething  very  like  this,  upon  the  fudden 
Mutability  of  a  Woman's  Refolutions.  Entre  el  fi  y  el  no  de  la  Muger 
no  me  atre<veria  yo  a  foner  una  punta  d"  alftler.  Between  a  Woman's 
ay  and  no  I  would  not  undertake  to  thruft  a  pins  point'.  This  Change- 
ablenefs  our  Author,  in  his  Lear,  has  finely  calPd,  The  undiftinguifrd 
Space  s>i  Woman  s  Will. 

Clo. 
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CIo.  I  would,  you  did  but  fee  how  it  chafes,  how 
it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  fhore  j  but  that's  not  to 
the  point  j  oh,  the  moffc  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  fouls, 
fome times  to  fee  'em,  and  not  to  fee  'em :  now  the 
fhip  boring  the  moon  with  her  main-mad,  and  anon 
fwallow'd  with  yeft  and  froth,  as  you'd  thruft  a  cork 
into  a  hogfhead.  And  then  for  the  land-fervice,  —  to 
fee  how  the  Bear  tore  out  his  fhoulder-bone,  how  he 
cry'd  to  me  for  help,  and  faid  his  name  was  Antigonus^ 
a  Nobleman.  But  to  make  an  end  of  the  fhip,  to  fee 
how  the  fea  flap-dragon'd  it.  But  firft,  how  the  poor 
fouls  roar'd,  and  the  fea  mock'd  them.  And  how  the 
poor  gentleman  roar'd,  and  the  bear  mock'd  him,  both 
roaring  louder  than  the  fea,  or  weather. 

Shep.  Name  of  mercy,  when  was  this,  boy  ? 

Clo.  Now,  now,  I  have  not  wink'd  fince  I  faw  thefe 
fights  -y  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under  water,  nor  the 
bear  half  din'd  on  the  gentleman  ~,  he's  at  it  now. 

(ip)  Shep.  Would,  I  had  been  by  to  have  help'd  the 
Nobleman. 

Clo.  I  would,  you  had  been  by  the  (hip-fide,  to  have 
help'd  her;  there  your  charity  would  have  lack'd  foot- 
ing. —  \Afide. 

Shep.  Heavy  matters,  heavy  matters !  but  look  thee 
here,  boy.  Now  blefs  thy  felf  j  thou  meet'ft  with 
things  dying,  I  with  things  new-born.  Here's  a  fight 
for  thee  •,  look  thee,  a  bearing-cloth  for  a  fquire's  child ! 
look  thee  here  >  take  up,  take  up,  boy,  open't  ;  fo, 
let's  fee  :  it  was  told  me,  I  mould  be  rich  by  the 
fairies.  This  is  fome  changlingj  open't  j  what's  with- 
in, boy  ? 

(2.0)  Clo.  You're  a  made  old  man ,  if  the  fins  of  your 

youth 

(19)  Shep.  Would,  I  bad  been  by  to  have  help' 'd  the  old  Man.]  Tho* 
all  the  printed  Copies  concur  in  this  Reading,  I  am  perfuaded,  we 
ought  to  reftore,  Nobleman.  The  Shepherd  knew  nothing  of  Antigonus's 
Age;  befides,  the  Clown  had  juft  told  his  Father,  that  he  faid,  his 
Name  was  Antigonus  a  Nobleman,  and  no  lefs  than  three  times  in  this 
ihort  Scene,  the  Clown,  fpeaking  of  him,  calls  him  the  Gentleman. 

(20)  Toil' re  a  mad  old  Man  ;  if  the  Sins  of  your  youth  are  forgiven 
yeu,  you  re  well  to  live.     Gold  !  all  Gold! J     This  the  Clown  fays  upon 

his 
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youth  are  forgiven  you,  you're  well  to  live.  Gold ! 
all  gold!  — 

Shep.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  will  prove  fo.  Up 
with  it,  keep  it  clofe:  home,  home,  the  next  way. 
We  are  lucky,  boy  $  and  to  be  fo  ftill,  requires  no- 
thing but  fecrefie.  Let  my  flieep  go :  come,  good  boy, 
the  next  way  home. 

Clo.  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings,  I'll 
go  fee  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman,  and 
how  much  he  hath  eaten  :  they  are  never  curft,  but 
when  they  are  hungry  :  if  there  be  any  of  him  left, 
I'll  bury  it. 

Shep.  That's  a  good  deed.  If  thou  may'ft  difcern 
by  that  which  is  left  of  him,  what  he  is,  fetch  me  to 
th' fight  of  him. 

Clo.  Marry,  will  1 5  and  you  fhall  help  to  put  him 
i'th'  ground. 

Shep.  'Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy,  and  we'll  do  good 
deeds  on't.  [Exeunt. 


Enter  Time,"  as  Chorus. 
Time.  I,  that  pleafe   fome,    try  all,  both  joy    and 
terror 
Of  good  and  bad,  that  mask  and  unfold  error*  (11) 

Now 

his  opening  his  Fardel,  and  difcovering  the  Wealth  in  it.  But  this  is 
no  Reafon  why  he  ihould  call  his  Father  a  mad  old  Man.  I  have  ven- 
tured to  con-eel  in  the  Text : ■  You  re  a  made  old  Man :  i.  e.  your 

Fortune's  made  by  this  adventitious  Treafure.  So  our  Poet,  before,  in 
his  Midfummer- Night '$  Dream ; 

We  had  all  been  made  Men  : 
And  fo,  again,  in  his  Twelfth-night ; 

Go  to,  thou  art  made  if  thou  defreji  to  he  Jo. 
So  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  their  Elder  Brother  ; 

We're  made  for  ever. 
And  in  their  Mad- Lover. 
Siph.  O  happy  If 
Chil.  You  re  a  made  Man. 
And  in  a  hundred  more  Inftances,  that  might  be  quoted  to  prove  the 
Ufe  of  the  Expreilion. 

(21)  — That  make  and  unfold  Error.]     This  does  not  in  my 

Opinion  take  in  the  Poet's  Thought.  Time  does  not  make  miftakes, 
and  difcover  them,  at  different  Conjunctures ;  but  the  Poet  means,  that 

Time 
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Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 

To  ufe  my  wings.   Impute  it  not  a  crime 

To  me,  or  my  fwift  paffage,  that  I  Aide 

O'er  fixteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untry'd 

Of  that  wide  gap*  fince  it  is  in  my  power 

To  o'erthrow  Law,  and  in  one  felf-born  hour 

To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  Cuftom.     Let  me  pafs 

The  fame  I  am,  ere  ancient'ft  Order  was, 

Or  what  is  now  receiv'd.     I  witnefs  to 

The  times,  that  brought  them  in ;  fo  fhall  I  do 

To  th'frefheft  things  now  reigning,  and  make  flale 

The  glittering  of  this  prefent,  as  my  Tale 

Now  feems  to  it:  your  Patience  this  allowing, 

I  turn  my  glafs  -,  and  give  my  Scene  fuch  Growing, 

As  you  had  flept  between.     Leontes  leaving 

Th'  effects  of  his  fond  jealoufies,  fo  grieving 

That  he  (huts  up  himfelf  •>  imagine  me, 

Gentle  Spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 

In  fair  Bohemia;  and  remember  well, 

I  mention  here  a  Son  o'ch'  King's,  whom  Florizel 

I  now  name  to  you  j  and  with Tpecd  fo  pace 

To  fpeak  of  Perdita^  now  grown  in  Grace 

Equal  with  Wondring.  What  of  her  enfues, 

I  lift  not  prophefie.     But  let  Time's  news 

Be  known,   when  'tis   brought  forth.     A  fliepherd's 

daughter, 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after, 
Is  th'  argument  of  time  -,  of  this  allow, 
If  ever  you  have  fpent  time  worfe  ere  now: 
If  never,  yet  that  Time  himfelf  doth  fay, 
He  wifhes  earneftly,  you  never  may.  {Exit. 

Time  often  for  a  Seafon  covers  Errors,  which  he  afterwards  difplays  and 
brings  to  Light.     I  chufe  therefore  to  read  ; 

■     ■■  that  maske  and  unfold  Error. 

To  the  like  Purpofe  our  Poet  in  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

Keep  me  in  Patience  ;  and  'with  ripened  Time 

Unfold  the  Evil  <wbicb  is  here  wrapt  up 

In  Countenance: 
And,  again,  in  his  Lear. 

Time  Jhall  unfold  ivhat  plaited  Cunning  hides, 

Who  covers  Faults,  at  loft  <witb  Shame  derides. 

Vol.  III.  I  ACT 
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act     IV. 

SCENE,   the  Court  of  Bohemia. 
Enter  Polixenes  and  Camillo. 

POLIXENES. 

I  Pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more  importunate  j 
'tis  a  ficknefs  denying  thee  any  thing,  a  death  to 
grant  this. 
Cam.  It  is  fifteen  years  fince  I  law  my  Country; 
though  I  have  for  the  moft  part  been  aired  abroad, 
I  defire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Befides,  the  penitent 
King,  my  mafter,  hath  fent  for  me  $  to  whofe  feeling 
Sorrows  I  might  be  fome  Allay,  or  I  o'erween  to  think 
fo,  which  is  another  fpur  to  my  departure. 

Pol.  As  thou  lov'ft  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out  the 
reft:  of  thy  fervices  by  leaving  me  now ;  the  need  I 
have  of  thee,  thine  own  goodnefs  hath  made:  better 
not  to  have  had  thee,  than  thus  to  want  thee.  Thou 
having  made  me  bufinefTes,  which  none,  without  thee, 
can  fufficiently  manage,  muft  either  flay  to  execute 
them  thy  felf,  or  take  away  with  thee  the  very  fervi- 
ces thou  haft  done*  which  if  I  have  not  enough  con- 
fidered,  (as  too  much  I  cannot,)  to  be  more  thankful 
to  thee  mall  be  my  ftudy$  and  my  profit  therein,  the 
heaping  friendfliips.  Of  that  fatal  Country  Stcilia^ 
pr'ythee,  fpeak  no  morej  whofe  very  naming  punifhes 
me  with  the  remembrance  of  that  penitent,  as  thou 
cairft  him,  and  reconciled  King  my  brother,  whofe 
lofs  of  his  moft  precious  Queen  and  Children  are  even 
now  to  be  afrefh  lamented.  Say  to  me,  when  faw'ft 
thou  the  Prince  Florizel  my  fon?  Kings  are  no  lefs  un- 
happy, their  iffbe  not  being  gracious,  than  they  are  in 
lofing  them,  when  they  have  approved  their  virtues. 

Cam.  Sir,  it  is  three  days  fince  I  faw  the  Prince  j 
what  his  happier  affairs  may  be,  are  to  me  unknown: 

but 
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but  I  have  (miflingly)  noted,  he  is  of  late  much  retired 
from  Court,  and  is  lefs  frequent  to  his  princely  Exer- 
cifes  than  formerly  he  hath  appeared. 

Pol.  I  have  confider'd  fo  much,  Camilloj  and  with 
fome  care  fo  far,  that  I  have  eyes  under  my  fervice, 
which  look  upon  his  removednefs*  from  whom  I  have 
this  intelligence,  that  he  is  feldom  from  the  houfe  of  a 
moft  homely  fhepherd;  a  man,  they  fay,  that  from  very 
nothing,  and  beyond  the  imagination  of  his  neigh- 
bours, is  grown  into  an  unfpeakable  eftate. 

Cam.  I  have  heard,  Sir,  of  fuch  a  man,  who  hath 
a  daughter  of  moft  rare  note;  the  report  of  her  is  ex- 
tended more  than  can  be  thought  to  begin  from  fuch  a 
cottage. 

Pol.  (11)  That's  likewifc  a  part  of  my  intelligence  ; 
and,  I  fear,  the  Engle  that  plucks  our  fon  thither.  Thou 
fhalt  accompany  us  to  the  place,  where  we  will  (not 
appearing  what  we  are)  have  fome  queftion  with  the 
fhepherd  •>  from  whofe  fimplicity,  I  think  it  not  un- 
cafie  to  get  the  caufe  of  my  fon's  Refort  thither. 
Pr'ythee,  be  my  prefent  partner  in  this  bufinefs,  and  lay 
afide  the  thoughts  of  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  willingly  obey  your  Command. 

Pol.  My  beftCamillo/ —  we  mult  difguife  ourfelves. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    changes  to  the  Country. 

Enter  Autolicus  finging. 

WHEN  daffadils  begin  to  peere. 
With)  heigh  !  the  doxy  over  the  daley 
Why  then  comes  in  the  fweet  oyth*  year ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale. 

I  z  the 

(22)  That's  likeivife  part  of  my  Intelligence  ',  but,  I  fear  the  Angle 
that  plucks  our  Son  thither.~\  The  disjuncli-ve  here,  I  think,  makes 
Hark  Nonfenfe  of  the  Context :  and  the  Editors  have  palm'd  an  Allufi- 
on  in  the  Word  Angle,  which  feems  foreign  to  the  Senfe  of  the  Paf- 
fage.    As,  before,  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Angelis  miftakenly  put 

for 
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The  white  Jheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge  ^ 

With)  hey !  the fweet  birds,  O  how  they  Jingf 

Doth  fet  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge : 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dijh  for  a  King. 

The  lark  that  tirra-lyra  chaunts, 

With,  hey  !  'with,  hey  !  the  thrufh  and  the  jay : 
Are  fummer  fongs  for  me  and  my  aunts, 
While  we  lye  tumbling  in  the  hay. 
I  have  ferved  Prince  Florizel,  and  in  my  time  wore 
three- pile,  but  now  I  am  out  of  fervicc. 
But  Jh  all  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear? 

The  pale  moon  fhines  by  night : 
And  when  I  wander  here  and  there, 

I  then  do  go  moft  right. 
If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live, 
And  bear  the  fow-skin  budget  -, 
Then  my  account  I  well  may  give, 
*  .      And  in  the  Stocks  avouch  it. 

My  traffick  is  fheets  •,  when  the  kite  builds,  look  to 
lefler  linnen.    (2j)  My  father  nam'd  me  Autolicus,  be- 

for  Engle:  fo,  I  fufpeel,  Angle,  by  the  fame  eafy  Corruption,  is  here. 
I  have  there  prov'd  the  Ufe  and  Meaning  of  the  Word.  I'll  proceed 
briefly  to  juftify  the  Emendation  I  have  here  made,  by  (hewing  how  na- 
turally it  falls  in  with  the  Senfe  we  mould  expeft.  Camillo  had  juft 
told  the  King,  he  had  heard  of  fuch  a  ihepherd,  and  of  a  Daughter  he 
had  of  moft  rare  Note.  Ay,  replies  the  King,  that's  a  Part  of  my  In- 
telligence  too;  and,  I  fear,  [that  Daughter  is]  the  Siren,  the  Decoy, 
the  Invitation,  that  plucks  our  Son  thither. 

(23)  My  Father  namd  me  Autolicus,  <who  being,  as  I  am,  litter' d 
under  Mercury,  nvas  likewoife  a  fnapper  up  of  unconjtder  d  Trifles]  The 
flight  Tranfpofition  I  have  ventur'd  to  make  of  four  fhort  Monofylla- 
bles  in  this  PafTage,  was  prefcrib'd  by  my  ingenious  Friend  Mr.  War- 
burton  The  Poet's  Meaning  feems  to  be  this.  My  Father  nam'd  me 
Autolicus,  becaufe  I  was  born  under  Mercury ;  who  was  a  Thief,  as  I 
am.  The  Alluficn  is,  unqueftionably,  to  this  PafTage  in  Ovid; 
Alipedis  de  jiirpe  Dei  verfuta  propago 

Nafdtur  Autolycus,  furtum  ingeniofus  ad  omne.  Metam.  Lib.  xi. 
The  true  Autolycus  was  the  Son  of  Mercury  »  our  fictitious  one,  born  un- 
der his  Planet:  the  firft  a  Copy  of  his  Father;  the  other,  fuppos'd  to 
derive  his  Qualities  from  natal  Predominance.  To  this  Autolycus,  thex 
Son  of  Mercury,  Martial  has  alluded  in  the  8th  Book  of  his  Epigrams. 
Non  fait  Autolyci  tarn  piceata  manus. 

We  find  his  Hillory  in  Phcrecydcs,    Iiyginus,  Sec. 
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ing  litter'J  under  Mercury  •>  who,  as  I  am,  was  likewife 
a  fnapper-up  of  unconfider'd  trifles :  with  die  and  drib, 
I  purchas'd  this  caparifon,  and  my  revenue  is  the  fill/ 
Cheat.  Gallows,  and  knock,  are  too  powerful  on  the 
high-way  $  beating  and  hanging  are  terrors  to  me :  for 

the  life  to  come,  I  fleep  out   the  thought  of  it. • 

A  prize!   a  prize! 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Let  me  fee,  —  Every  eleven  weather  tods,  every 
tod  yields  pound  and  odd  (hilling;  fifteen  hundred 
(horn,  what  comes  the  wooll  to  ? 

Aut.  If  the  fprindge  hold,  the  cock's  mine.  - — 

[Afide. 

Clo.  I  cannot  do't  without  compters.  Let  me  fee, 
what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  (heep-fhearing  feaft,  three 
pound  of  fugar,  five  pound  of  currants,  rice  —  what 
will  this  filter  of  mine  do  with  rice?  but  my  father 
hath  made  her  miftrefs  of  the  feaft,  and  (he  lays  it  on. 
She  hath  made  me  four  and  twenty  nofe-gays  for  the 
(hearers  •,  (14)  three-man  fong-men  all,  and  very  good 
ones,  but  they  are  mod  of  them  means  and  bafes ;  but 
one  Puritan  among  them,  and  he  fings  pfalms  to  horn- 
pipes. I  mud  have  faflfron  to  colour  the  warden-pies, 
mace  —  dates  —  none  —  that's  out  of  my  note:  nut- 
megs, fevenj  a  race  or  two  of  ginger,  but  that  I  may 
beg  j  four  pound  of  prunes,  and  as  many  raifins  o'th' 
Sun. 

Aut.  Oh,  that  ever  I  was  born ! 

[Groveling  on  the  ground. 
Clo.  Fth'  name  of  me 

(24)  Three-man  Songmen  all,  and  'very  good  ones!]  By  a  three- man 
Songfter  we  are  to  under  itand,  a  Singer  of  Catches  ;  which  Catches  were 
then,  and  are  now  mofl  commonly,  in  three  Parts.  So  our  Author,  in 
2d  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV  ; 

Fal.  If  1  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle. 
i.  e.  a  three -handed  Beetle,  or  one  ufed  by  three  Men  together. 

So  in  an  old  Play,  call  d,   The  Merry  Milk-maids  ; 

Smirk.  Nay,  P 11  put  in  too  for  my  ha,  ha,  ha.' 
This  is  a  three-man's  laughter. 
For  the  Laugh  is  kept  up  by  three  Perfons  in  the  Scene 

I  }  Aut. 
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Aut.  Oh,  help  me,  help  me:  pluck  but  off  thefe 
rags,  and  then  death,  death  — 

Clo.  Alack,  poor  foul,  thou  haft  need  of  more  rags 
to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  thefe  off. 

Aut.  Oh,  Sir,  the  loathfomnefs  of  them  offends  me, 
more  than  the  ftripes  I  have  receiv'd,  which  are  mighty 
ones,  and  millions. 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  man !  a  million  of  beating  may  come 
to  a  great  matter. 

Aut.  I  am  robb'd,  Sir,  and  beaten ;  my  mony  and 
apparel  ta'en  from  me,  and  thefe  deteftable  things  put 
upon  me. 

Clo.  What,  by  a  horfe-man,  or  a  footman? 

Aut.  A  foot-man,  fweet  Sir,  a  footman. 

Clo.  Indeed,  he  mould  be  a  foot-man,  by  the  gar- 
ments he  has  left  with  thee  ;  if  this  be  a  horfe-man's 
coat,  it  hath  (cen  very  hot  fervice.  Lend  me  thy 
hand,  I'll  help  thee.  Come,  lend  me  thy  hand. 

[Helping  him  up. 

Aut.  Oh!  good  Sir,  tenderly,  oh! 

Clo.  Alas,   poor  foul. 

Aut.  O  good  Sir,  foftly,  good  Sir:  I  fear,  Sir,  my 
fhoulder^blade  is  out. 

Clo.  How  now?  canft  (land? 

Aut.  Softly,  dear  Sir ;  good  Sir,  foftly;  you  ha' 
done  me  a  charitable  office. 

Clo.  Dofl  lack  any  mony?  I  have  a  little  mony  for 
thee. 

Aut.  No,  good  fweet  Sir  j  no,  I  befeech  you,  Sir  > 
I  have  a  kiniman  not  pail  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
hence,  unto  whom  I  was  going  ;  I  mall  there  have 
mony,  or  any  thing  I  want:  offer  me  no  mony,  I  pray 
you;   That  kills  my  heart. 

Clo,  What  manner  of  fellow  was  he,  that  robb'd  you  ? 

Aut.  A  fellow,  Sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about 
with  trol-my-dames :  I  knew  him  once  a  fervant  of 
the  Prince  ;  I  cannot  tell,  good  Sir,  for  which  of  his 
virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  certainly  whipp'd  out  of 
the  Court. 

Clo. 
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Clo.  His  vices,  you  would  fay  ;  there's  no  virtue 
whipp'd  out  of  the  Court ;  they  cheriih  it  to  make  it 
flay  there,  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide. 

Aut.  Vices  I  would  fay,  Sir.  I  know  this  man  well, 
he  hath  been  fince  an  ape-bearer,  then  a  procefs-ferver, 
a  bailiff;  then  he  compafs'd  a  Motion  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  married  a  tinker's  wife  within  a  mile  where 
my  land  and  living  lyes ;  and,  having  flown  over  many 
knavifh  profeffions,  he  fettled  only  in  rogue  \  forae  call 
him  Autolicus. 

Clo.  Out  upon  him,  prig!  for  my  life,  prig* — he 
haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

Aut.  Very  true,  Sir  5  he,  Sir,  he  j  that's  the  rogue, 
that  put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bohemia -y  if 
you  had  but  look'd  big,  and  fpit  at  him,  he'd  have  run. 

Aut.  I  muft  confefs  to  you,  Sir,  I  am  no  fighter  -, 
I  amfalfe  of  heart  that  way,  and  that  he  knew,  I  war^ 
rant  him. 

Clo.  How  do  you  now  ? 

Aut.  Sweet  Sir,  much  better  than  I  was;  I  can 
ftand,  and  walk  5  I  will  even  take  my  leave  of  you, 
and  pace  foftly  towards  my  kinfman's. 

Clo.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  thy  way  ? 

Aut.  No,  good-fac'd  Sir  5  no,  fweet  Sir. 

Clo.  Then,  farewej,  I  muft  go  to  buy  fpices  for  our 
fheep-fhearing.  \_Exit. 

Aut.  Profper  you,  fweet  Sir !  Your  purfe  is  not  hot 
enough  to  purchafe  your  fpice.  I'll  be  with  you  at 
your  fheep-fhearing  too:  if  I  make  not  this  Cheat 
bring  out  another,  and  the  fh.earers  prove  fheep,  (zf)  let 
me  be  unroll'd,  and  my  name  put  into  the  book  of 
virtue ! 

(25)  Let  me  he  unroll'd,  and  my  Name  put  in  the  Book  of  Virtue.'] 
Begging  Gipfies,  &c.  in  the  Time  of  our  Author  were  in  Gangs,  that 
had  fomething  of  the  Regularity  of  an  incorporated  Body.  This  is  al- 
luded to  here.  From  this  noble  Society  he  wiihes  he  may  be  unrolPd, 
if  he  does  not  do  fo,  and  fo.  Mr.  Warhurton* 


\\  s  p  n  a, 
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SONG. 

Jog  on9  jog  on,  the  foot-path  wayy 

And  merrily  hent  the  ftile-a. 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day* 

Tour  fad  tires  in  a  mile- a.  [_Exit. 

SCENE,  the  Trojpett  of  a  Shepherd's  Cotte. 

Enter  Florizel  and  Perdita. 

Flo.  Hp  H  E  S  E  your  unufual  Weeds  to  each  part  of 
1  you 

Do  give  a  life :  no  fhepherdefs,  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front.     This  your  fheep-fhearing 
]s  as  a  Meeting  of  the  petty  Gods, 
And  you  the  Queen  on't. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord, 
To  chide  at  your  extreams  it  not  becomes  me  : 
Oh  pardon,  that  I  name  them:  your  high  felf, 
Th;  gra  ;ous  Mark  o'th'  land,  you  have  obfcur'd 
Wiui  a  Swain's   A'earing;  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Mod  Goddefs-like  prank'd  up.     But  that  our  reads 
In  every  mefs  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digeft  it  with  a  cuftom,  I  mould  blufh 
To  fee  you  fo  attired ;  fworn,  1  think, 
To  fhew  my  felf  a  glafs. 

Flo.  I  blefs  the  time, 
When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  a-crofs 
Thy  father's  ground. 

Per.  N  ow  Jove  afford  you  caufe ! 
To  me  the  difference  forges  Dread  >  (your  Greatnefs 
Hath  not  been  us'd  to  fear>)  even  now  I  tremble 
To  think,  your  father,  by  fome  accident, 
Should  pafs  this  way,  as  you  did:  oh,  the  fates! 
How  would  he  look,  to  fee  his  work,  fo  noble, 
Vildly  bound  up !  what  would  he  fay  !  or  how 
Should  I  in  thcfe  my  borrow'd  flaunts  behold 
The  fternnefs  of  his  preience? 

Flo. 
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Flo.  Apprehend 
Nothing  but  jollity:  the  Gods  themfelves, 
Humbling  their  Deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  fhapes  of  beafts  upon  them.     Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd  j  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated  5  and  the  fire-rob'd  God, 
Golden  Jpollo  5  a  poor  humble  Swain, 
As  I  feem  now.     Their  Transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer, 
Nor  in  a  way  fo  chafte :  fince  my  defires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour,  nor  my  lufts 
Burn  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per.  O,  but,  dear  Sir, 
Your  refolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Oppos'd,  as  it  muft  be,  by  th' power  o'th'  King. 
One  of  thefe  two  muft  be  Neceflities> 
Which  then  will  fpeak,  that  you  muft  change  this  pur- 

pofe, 
Or  I  my  life. 

Flo.  Thou  deareft  Perdita, 
With  thefe  forc'd  thoughts,  I  pr'ythee,  darken  not 
The  mirth  o'th'fcaft;  or  I'll  be  thine,  my  Fair, 
Or  not  my  father's.    For  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine.     To  this  I  am  moft  conftant, 
Tho'  deftiny  fay  no.    Be  merry,  (Gentle,) 
Strangle  fuch  thoughts  as  thefe,  with  any  thing 
That  you  behold  the  while.  Your  Guefts  are  coming  : 
Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  'twere  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  Nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  fworn  (hall  come. 

Per.  O  lady  Fortune, 
Stand  you  aufpicious ! 

Enter  Shepherd,  Clown^  Mopfa,  Dorcas,  Servants  $  with 
Polixenes  and  Camillo  difguis'd. 

Flo.  See,  your  Guefts  approach  3 
Addrefs  your  felf  to  entertain  them  fprightlyj 
And  let's  be  red  with  mirth. 


Shep, 
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Shep.  Fie,  daughter*  when  my  old  wife  liv'd,  upon 
This  day  fhe  was  both  pander,  butler,  cook, 
Both  dame  and  fervantj  welcom'd  all,  ferv'd  all ; 
Would  ling  her  fong,  and  dance  her  turnj  now  here 
At  upper  end  o'th'  table,  now  i'th'  middle: 
On  his  fhoulder,  and  his;  her  hec  o'  fire 
With  labour  •,  and  the  thing  fhe  took  to  quench  it 
She  would  to  each  one  fip.     You  are  retired, 
As  if  you  were  a  feafted  one,  and  not 
The  Hoitefs  of  the  Meeting:  pray  you,  bid 
Thefe  unknown  friends  to's  welcome,  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  quench  your  blufhes,  and  prefent  your  felf 
That  which  you  are,  miftrefs  o'th'feaft.     Come  on, 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  fheep- {hearing, 
As  your  good  flock  fhall  profper. 

Per.  Sirs,  welcome.  [7b  Pol.  and Czm. 

It  is  my  father's  will,  I  fhould  take  on  me 
The  Hoftefsihip  o'th'  day ;  you're  welcome,  Sirs. 
Give  me  thofe  flowers  there,  Dorcas. — Reverend  Sirs, 
For  you  there's  rofemary  and  rue,  thefe  keep 
Seeming  and  Savour  all  the  Winter  long : 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  unto  you  Both, 
And  welcome  to  our  (hearing  ! 

Pol    Shepherdefs, 
(A  fair  one  are  you  )  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  Winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  Year  growing  ancient, 
Not  yet  on  Summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  Winter,  the  faired  flowers  o'th*  feafon 
Are  our  Carnations,  and  ftreak'd  Gilly-flowers, 
Which  fome  call  Nature's  baftards:  of  that  kind 
Our  rultick  garden's  barren,  and  I  care  not 
To  get  flips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 
Do  you  neglect  them  ? 

Per.  For  I  have  heard  it  faid, 
There  is  an  Art,  which  in  their  pidenefs  fhares 
With  great  creating  Nature. 

Pol 
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Pol.  Say,  there  be; 
Yet  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  Nature  makes  that  mean  j  fo  over  that  Art, 
Which,  you  fay,  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  Art 
That  Nature  makes  j  you  fee,  fweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  fcyon  to  the  wildeft  ftock  -, 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  bafer  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.    This  is  an  Art, 
Which  does  mend  Nature,  change  it  rather  5  but 
The  Art  it  felf  is  Nature. 

Per.  So  it  is. 

Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gilly-flowers, 
And  do  not  call  them  baftards. 

Per.  I'll  not  put 
The  dibble  in  earth,  to  fet  one  flip  of  them : 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wifh 
This  Youth  fhould  fay,  'twere  well  5  and  only  therefore 
Defire  to  breed  by  me.  —  Here's  flowers  for  you  $ 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  favoury,  marjoram, 
The  mary-gold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  th'  Sun, 
And  with  him  rifes,  weeping :  thefe  are  flowers 
Of  middle  Summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.    Y'are  very  welcome. 

Cam.  I  fhould  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your  flock, 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Per.  Out,  alas ! 
You'd  be  fo  lean,  that  Blafts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through.  Now,  my  fair- 
eft  friend, 
I  would,  I  had  fome  flowers  o'th'  Springs  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day  j  and  yours,  and  yours, 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin-branches  yet 
Your  maiden-heads  growing:  O  Proferpina^ 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'ft  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon !  daffadils, 
That  come  before  the  fwallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty*  violets  dim, 
But  fweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  5   pale  primrofes, 
rf  hat  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 

Bright 
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Bright  Phoebus  in  his  ftrength  ;  (a  malady 
Molt,  incident  to  maids;)  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial  >  lillies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-dc-lis  being  one.     O,  thefe  I  lack 
To  make  you  garlands  of,  and  my  fweet  friend, 
To  ftrow  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

Flo.  What  ?  like  a  coarfe  ? 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on ;     . 
Not  like  a  coarfe •>  or  if,  —  not  to  be  buried 
But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms.   Come,  take  your  flowers  $ 
Methinks,  I  play  as  I  have  feen  them  do 
In  Whitfon  Paftorals:  fare,  this  Robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  difpofition. 

Flo.  What  you  do, 
Still  betters  what  is  done.  When  you  fpeak,  (Sweet) 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever 5  when  you  fing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  fell  fo>   fo,  give  alms  5 
Pray,  fo  -y  and  for  the  ordering  your  affairs, 
To  fing  them  too.  When  you  do  dance,    I  wifh  you 
A  wave  o'th'  fea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  That  •»  move  dill,  fllll  fo, 
And  own  no  other  function.     Each  your  Doing, 
So  lingular  in  each  particular, 
Crowns  what  you're  doing  in  the  prefent  deeds, 
That  all  your  Afts  are  Queens. 

Per.  O  DoricleSy 
Your  praifes  are  too  large  j  but  that  your  youth 
And  the  true  blood,  which  peeps  forth  fairly  through  it, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unftain'd  ihepherd  j 
With  wifdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricles^ 
You  woo'd  me  the  falfe  way. 

Flo.  I  think,  you  have 
As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpofe 
To  put  you  to't.     But,  come  3  our  dance,  I  pray  j 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita  •>  fo  turtles  pair, 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  I'll  fwear  for  'em. 

Pol.  This  is  the  prettieft  low-born  lafs,  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green-ford  5  nothing  fhe  does,  or  feems, 
But  fmacks  of  fomething  greater  than  her  felf, 
Too  noble  for  this  place.  Can. 
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Cam.  He  tells  her  fomething,  (i<5) 
That  makes  her  blood  look  out :  good  (both,  fhe  is 
The  Queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

Clo.  Come  on,  ftrike  up. 

Dor.  Mopfa  muft  be  your  miftrefss  marry,  garlick  to 
mend  her  kiffing  with.— 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time! 

Clo.  Not  a  word,  a  word  j  we  ftand  upon  our  man- 
ners} come,  ftrike  up. 

Here  a  dance  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdefies. 

Pol  Pray,  good  fhepherd,  what  fair  fwain  is  this, 
Who  dances  with  your  daughter? 

Shep.  They  call  him  Doricles^  and  he  boafts  himfelf 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding ;  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it : 
He  looks  like  footh  >  he  fays,  he  loves  my  daughter, 
I  think  fo  too;  for  never  gaz'd*  the  Moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  itand  and  read 
As  'twere  my  daughter's  eyes?  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think,  there  is  not  half  a  kifs  to  chufe 
Who  loves  another  beft. 

Pol.  She  dances  featly. 

Shep.  So  fhe  does  any  thing,  tho'  I  report  it 
That  {hould  be  filentj  if  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  fhe  fhall  bring  him  That 
Which  he  not  dreams  of. 

(26)  "He  tells  her  Something, 

That  makes  her  Blood  look  on't.]  Thus  all  the  old  Editions  cor- 
ruptedly.  I  dare  fay,  I  have  reftor'd  the  true  Reading ;  and  the  Mean- 
ing muft  be  this.  The  Prince  tells  her  Something,  that  calls  the  Blood 
up  into  her  Cheeks,  and  makes  her  blujh.  She,  but  a  little  before,  ufes  a 
like  Expreffion  to  defcribe  the  Prince's  Sincerity,  which  appeared  in  the 
honeft  Blood  rifing  on  his  Face. 

Tour  Praifes  are  too  large',  but  that  your  Youth 

And  the  true  Blood,  which  peeps  forth  fairly  through  //, 

Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unjlain  d  Shepherd. 
I  corre&ed  the  above  Paflage,  when  I  publifh'd  my  Shakespeare  re- 
fiord:  and  Mr.  Pope  in  his  tall  Impreflion  has  thought  fit  to  embrace  the 
Correction. 

Enter 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  O  matter,  if  you  did  but  hear  the  Pedler  at  the 
door,  you  would  never  dance  again  after  a  tabor  and 
pipe:  no,  the  bag-pipe  could  not  move  you*  he  fings 
feveral  tunes,  fafter  than  you'll  tell  mony  >  he  utters 
them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and  all  mens  ears  grew 
to  his  tunes. 

Clo.  He  could  never  come  better;  he  fhall  come  in; 
I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well,  if  it  be  doleful  mat- 
ter merrily  fet  down  5  or  a  very  pleafant  thing  indeed, 
and  fung  lamentably. 

Ser.  He  hath  fongs  for  man,  or  woman,  of  all  fizes* 
no  milliner  can  fo  fit  his  cuftomers  with  gloves:  he 
lias  the  prettied  love-fongs  for  maids,  fo  without  baw- 
dry, (which  is  ftrange)  with  fuch  delicate  burthens  of 
dil-do's  and  fa-ding's:  jump  her  and  thump  her:  and 
where  fome  ftretch-mouth'd  rafcal  would,  as  it  were, 
mean  mifchief,  and  break  a  foul  gap  into  the  matter, 
he  makes  the  maid  to  anfwer,  Whoofc  do  me  no  harm^ 
good  man  j  puts  him  off,  flights  him,  with  Whoop*  do 
me  no  harm^  good  man, 

Pol  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo.  Believe  me,  thou  talkeft  of  an  admirable-con- 
ceited fellow  5  has  he  any  unbraided  wares  ? 

Ser.  He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  i'th'  rainbow* 
points,  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia  can  learn- 
edly handle,  tho'  they  come  to  him  by  the  grofs; 
inkles,  caddifTes,  cambricks,  lawns;  why,  he  fings 'em 
over,  as  they  were  Gods  and  Goddeflesj  you  would 
think  a  fmock  were  a  (he-angel,  he  fo  chants  to  the 
fleeve-hand,  and  the  work  about  the  fquare  on't. 

Clo.  Pr'ythee,  bring  him  inj  and  let  him  approach, 
finging. 

Per.  Forewarn  him,  that  he  ufe  no  fcurrilous  words 
in's  tunes. 

Clo.  You  have  of  thefe  Pedlers  that  have  more  in 
them  than  you'd  think,  filler. 

Per.  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

Enter 
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Enter  Autolicus  Jinging. 

Lawn  as  white  as  driven  fnowy 

Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow, 

Gloves  as  fweet  as  damask  rofes9 

Masks  for  faces  and  for  nofes  -y 

Bugle-bracelets^  neck-lace  amber •, 

Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber : 

Golden  auoifsj  and  Jlomachers^ 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears  : 

Pins,  and  poaking  flicks  of  fteeU 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel: 

Come  buy  of  me>  come :  come  buy,  come  buyy 

Buy,  lads,  or  elfe  your  lajfes  cry. 

Come  buy ,  &c. 

Civ.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopfa,  thou  mould' ft 
take  no  mony  of  me-,  but  being  enthrall'd  as  I  am, 
it  will  alfo  be  the  bondage  of  certain  ribbons  and 
gloves. 

Mop.  I  was  promis'd  them  againft  the  feaft,  but  they 
come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  promis'd  you  more  than  That,  or  there 
be  liars. 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  All  he  promis'd  you :  'may 
be,  he  has  paid  you  more  5  which  will  ihame  you  to 
give  him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids  ?  will  they 
wear  their  plackets,  where  they  mould  bear  their  faces  ? 
is  there  not  milking-time,  when  you  are  going  to  bed, 
or  kill-hole,  to  whittle  of  thefe  fecrets,  but  you  muft 
be  tittle-tatling  before  all  our  guefts?  'tis  well,  they 
are  whifpring :  clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word 
more. 

Mop.  I  have  done :  come,  you  promis'd  me  a  taw- 
dry lace,  and  a  pair  of  fweet  gloves. 

Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee  how  I  was  cozen'd  by  the 
way,  and  loft  all  my  mony  ? 

Aut.  And,  indeed,  Sir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad, 
therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clo. 
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Clo.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  fhalt  lofe  nothing 
here. 

Aut.  I  hope  fo,  Sir,  for  I  have  about  me  many  par- 
cels of  charge. 

Clo.  What  haft  here?  ballads? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  fome  >  I  love  a  ballad  in  print, 
or  a  life  j  for  then  we  are  fure,  they  are  true. 

Aut.  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune,  how  a  ufu- 
rer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  with  twenty  mony  bags 
at  a  burthen  j  and  how  fhe  long'd  to  eat  adders  heads, 
and  toads  carbonado'd. 

Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Very  true,  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dor.  Blefs  me  from  marrying  a  ufurer! 

Aut.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  to't,  one  miflrefs 
'Tale-porter^  and  five  or  fix  honeft  wives  that  were  pre- 
fent.     Why  fhould  I  carry  lies  abroad? 

Mop.  Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  byj  and  let's  firft  fee  more 
ballads  >  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aut.  Here's  another  ballad,  of  a  fi(h  that  appear'd 
upon  the  coaft,  on  tVedncfday  the  fourfcore  of  Aprils 
forty  thoufand  fadom  above  water,  and  fung  this  bal- 
lad againft  the  hard  hearts  of  maids  5  it  was  thought, 
fhe  was  a  woman,  and  was  turn'd  into  a  cold  fifh,  for 
ihe  would  not  exchange  flefh  with  one  that  lov'd  her : 
the  ballad  is  very  pitiful,  and  as  true. 

Dor.  Is  it  true  too,  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Five  juftices  hands  at  it;  and  witnefTes,  more 
than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo.  Lay  it  by  too :  another. — 

Aut.  This  is  a  merry  ballad,  but  a  very  pretty  one. 

Mop.  Let's  have  fome  merry  ones. 

Aut.  Why,  this  is  a  palling  merry  one,  and  goes  to 
the  tune  of  two  maids  wooing  a  man  j  there's  fcarce  a 
maid  weftward,  but  fhe  fings  it:  'tis  in  requeft,  I  can 
tell  you. 

Mop.  We  can  both  fing  it  j  if  thou'lt  bear  a  part, 
thou  fhalt  hear,  'tis  in  three  parts. 


Dor.  We  had  the  tune  on't  a  month  a-go. 


Aut. 
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Aut.  I  can  bear  my  part ;  you  mult  know,  'tis  my 
occupation :  have  at  it  with  you. 

Aut.  Get  you  hence ',  for  Imuft  go, 

Where  it  fits  not  you  to  know,. 
Dor.  Whither  ? 
Mop.  O  whither  ? 
Dor.  Whither? 
Mop.  //  becomes  thy  oath  full  well. 

Thou  to  me  thy  fecrets  tell. 
Dor.  Me  too,  let  me  go  thither : 
Mop.  Or  thou  goeft  to  thy  grange ,  or  mill^ 
Dor.  If  to  either,  thou  doft  ill: 
Aut.  Neither. 
Dor.  What  neither? 
Aut.  Neither. 
Dor.  Thou  haft  fworn  my  love  to  be ; 


Mop.  Ihou  haft  fworn  it  more  to  me: 

Then  whither  goeft  ?  fay,  whither  ? 


Clo.  We'll  have  this  fong  out  anon  by  our  felves.- 
my  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  fad  talk,  and  we'll 
not  trouble  them:  come  bring  away  thy  Pack  after 
me.  Wenches,  I'll  buy  for  you  both:  Pedler,  let's 
have  the  firft  choice  j  follow  me,  girls. 

Aut.  And  you  fhall  pay  well  for  'em. 

SONG. 

Will  you  buy  any  tape,  or  lace  for  your  cape, 

My  dainty  duck,  my  dear -a  ? 
And  filk,  and  thready  any  toys  for  your  head 

Of  the  new* ft,  and  fin1  ft,  fin1  ft  wear-a  ? 
Come  to  the  Pedler  \  monfs  a  medler^ 

That  doth  utter  all  mens  Ware- a. 

\Ex.  Clown,  Autolicus,  Dorcas,  and  Mopfa» 


Vol.  Ill*  K  Enter. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  (27)  Matter,  there  are  three  goat-herds,  three 
fliepherds,  three  neat-herds,  and  three  fwine-herds,  that 
have  made  themfelves  all  men  of  hair,  they  call  them- 
felves Saltiers  :  and  they  have  a  dance,  which  the  wenches 
fay  is  a  gallymaufry  of  gambols,  becaufe  they  are  not 
in't :  but  they  themfelves  are  o'th'  mind,  (if  it  be  not 
too  rough  for  fome,  that  know  little  but  bowling,)  it 
will  pleafe  plentifully. 

Shep.  Away!  we'll  none  on'tj  here  has  been  too 
much  homely  foolery  already.  I  know,  Sir,  we  wea- 
ry you. 

Pol.  You  weary  thofe,  that  refrefh  us :  'pray,  let's 
fee  thefe  four- threes  of  herdfmen. 

Ser.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report,  Sir, 
hath  danc'd  before  the  Kingj  and  not  the  worft  of 
the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  byth'fquare. 

Shep.  Leave  your  prating ;  fince  thefe  good  men  are 
pleas'd,  let  them  come  my  but  quickly  now. 

Here  a  dance  of  twelve  Satyrs. 

Pol.  O,  father,  you'll  know  more  of  that  hereafter. 
Is  it  not  too  far  gone?  'tis  time  to  part  them ; 
He's  fimple,  and  tells  much. —  How  now,  fair  fhepherd? 
Your  heart  is  full  of  fomething,  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feafting.     Sooth,  when  I  was  young, 
And  handed  Love,  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  fhe  with  knacks:  I  would  have  ranfack'd 
The  Pedler's  filken  treafury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance  -y  you  have  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.     If  your  Lafe. 
Interpretation  ihould  abufe,  and  call  this 

(•27)  Mafer,  there  are  three  carters,  three  Jhepherds,  three  neat-herds, 
and  three fwine-herds,']  Thus  all  the  printed  Copies  hitherto.  Now,  in 
two  Speeches  after  this,  thefe  are  call'd  four  three's  of  herdfmen.  But 
could  the  carters  properly  be  call'd  herdfmen  ?  At  lead,  they  have  not  the 
final  Syllable,  herd,  in  their  Names ;  which,  I  believe,  Shakefpeare  in- 
tended, all  the  four  three's  mould  have.  I  have  therefore  gueiVd  that  he 
wrote; — Mafer,  there  are  three  goat- herds,  &c.  And  fo,  I  think,  we 
take  in  the  four  Specks  of  Caule  uiually  tended  by  Herdfmen. 

Your 
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Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty ;  you  were  ftraited 
For  a  Reply,  at  leaft,  if  you  make  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  Sir,  1  know, 
She  prizes  not  fuch  trifles  as  theTe  are  -,  , 

The  gifts,  me  looks  from  me,  are  packt  and  lockt 
tip  in  my  heart,  which  I  have  given  already, 
But  not  deliver'd.   O,  hear  me  breathe  my  Love 
Before  this  ancient  Sir,  who,  it  fhould  feem, 
Hath  fometime  lov'd.     I  take  thy  hand,  this  hand, 
As  foft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it, 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  fnow 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  Blait  twice  o'er. 

Pol  What  follows  this? 
How  prettily  the  young  fwain  feems  to  wafh 
The  hand,  was  fair  before!  I've  put  you  out 5 
But,  to  your  Proteftation;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profefs. 
Flo.  Do,  and  be  witnefs  to't. 
Pol.  And  this  my  Neighbour  too? 
Flo.  And  he,  and  more 
Than  he,  and  men  •,  the  earth,  and  heav'ns,  and  all  jj 
That  were  I  crown'd  the  molt  imperial  monarch 
Thereof  moft  worthy,  were  I  the  fai  re  ft  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  fwerve,  had  force  and  knowledge 
More  than  was  ever  man's,  I  would  not  prize  then! 
Without  her  love  j  for  her  imploy  them  all  5 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  her  fervice, 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 
Pol  Fairly  offer 'd. 
Cam.  This  fhews  a  found  affection. 
Sbep.  But  my  daughter, 
Say  you  the  like  to  him? 

Per.  I  cannot  fpeak 
So  well,  nothing  fo  well,  no,  nor  mean  better. 
By  th'  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

Shep.  Take  hands,  a  bargain; 
And,  friends  unknown,  you  fhall  bear  wicnefs  to't: 

K  1  I 
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I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O,  that  mult  be 
I'th'  virtue  of  your  daughter;  one  being  dead, 
J  (hall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet, 
Enough  then  for  your  Wonder:  but  come  on, 
Contract  us  Tore  thefe  witnefTes. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand  5 
And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol.  Soft,  fwain,  a-while>  'befeech  you, 
Have  you  a  father  ? 

Flo.  I  have j  but  what  of  him? 

Pol.  Knows  he  of  this  ? 

Flo.  He  neither  does,  nor  fhall. 

Pol.  Methinks,  a  father 
Is,  at  the  Nuptial  of  his  fon,  a  gueft 
That  befl:  becomes  the  table :  'pray  you  once  more, 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reafonable  affairs  ?  is  he  not  ftupid 
With  age,  and  alt'ring  rheums  ?  can  he  fpeak  ?  hear  ? 
Know  man  from  man?  difpute  his  own  eftate? 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid?  and,  again,  does  nothing, 
But  what  he  did  being  childim  ? 

Flo.  No,  good  Sir > 
He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  ftrength,  indeed, 
Than  moft  have  of  his  age. 

Pol  By  my  white  beard, 
You  offer  him,  if  this  be  fo,  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial :  Reafon,  my  fon 
Should  chufe  himfelf  a  wife;  but  as  good  reafon, 
The  father  (all  whofe  joy  is  nothing  elfe 
But  fair  pofierity)  fhould  hold  fome  counfel 
In  fuch  a  bufinefs. 

Fio.  I  yield  all  this ; 
But  for  fome  other  reafons,  my  grave  Sir, 
Which  'tis  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  bufinefs. 

Pol.  Let  him  know't. 

Flo.  He  fhall  not. 

Pol.  Pr'ythee,  let  him. 

Flo. 
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Flo.  Noj  he  muft  not. 

Shep.  Let  him,  my  fon,  he  (hall  not  need  to  grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  muft  not : 
Mark  our  Contract. 

Pol.  Mark  your  Divorce,  young  Sir, 

[Discovering  bimfelf. 
Whom  Son  I  dare  not  call :  thou  art  too  bafe 
To  be  acknowledg'd.     Thou  a  fcepter's  heir, 
That  thus  affefcVft  a  fheep-hook!  Thou  old  traytor, 
I'm  forry,  that,  by  hanging  thee,  I  can  but 
Shorten  thy  life  one  week.     And  thou  frefh  piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft,  who  of  force  muft  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  coap'ft  with 

Shep.  O  my  heart! 

Pol.  I'll  have  thy  beauty  fcratch'd  with  briars,  and 
made 
More  homely  than  thy  ftate.     For  thee,  fond  boy, 
If  I  may  ever  know  thou  doft  but  figh 
That  thou  no  more  ihalt  fee  this  knack,  as  never 
I  mean  thou  {halt,  we'll  bar  thee  from  fucceffion  \ 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no,  not  our  kin, 
Far  than  Deucalion  off:  mark  thou  my  words  j 
Follow  us  to  the  Court.     Thou  churl,  for  this  timjp, 
Tho'  full  of  our  difpleafure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it:  and  you,  Enchantment, 
Worthy  enough  a  herdfmanj  yea  him  too, 
That  makes  himfelf,  but  for  our  honour  therein, 
Unworthy  thee  5  if  ever,  henceforth,  thou 
Thefe  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open, 
Or  hoope  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devife  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee, 
As  thou  art  tender  to  it.  \Exii* 

Per.  Even  here  undone  : 
I  was  not  much  afraid  5  for  once  or  twice 
I  was  about  to  fpeak,  and  tell  him  plainly, 
The  felf-fame  Sun,  that  fhines  upon  his  Court, 
Hides  not  his  vifage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike.     Wilt  pleafe  you,  Sir,  be  gone? 

rune. 
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I  told  you,  what  would  come  of  this.    'Befeech  you, 
Of  your  own  flate  take  care:  this  dream  of  mine, 
Being  now  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  farther, 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep. 

Cam.  Why,  how  now,  father? 
Speak,  ere  thou  dieft. 

Shep.  I  cannot  fpeak,  nor  think, 
Nor  dare  to  know  That  which  I  know.  O  Sir,  [TiFlor. 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourfcore  three, 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet  j  yea, 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  dy'd, 
To  lye  clofe  by  his  honeft  bones  \  but  now 
Some  hangman  muft  put  on  my  fhroud,  and  lay  me 
"Where  no  prieft  {hovels  in  duft.     O  curfed  wretch! 

[To  Perdita. 
That  knew'ft,  This  was  the  Prince ;  and  would'ft  adven- 
ture 
To  mingle  faith  with  him.    Undone,  undone! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv'd 
To  die  when  I  defire.  [Exit. 

Flo.  Why  look  you  fo  upon  me? 
I  am  but  forry,  not  afraid  $  delay'd, 
But  nothing  alter'd:  what  I  was,  I  am> 
More  {training  on,  for  plucking  back  5  not  following 
My  leafli  unwillingly. 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord, 
You  know  your  father's  temper:  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  fpeech,  (which  I  dp  guefs, 
You  do  not  purpoie  to  him  j)  and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  fight,  as  yet  I  fear  5 
Then,  'till  the  fury  of  his  Highnefs  fettle, 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpofe  it. 
I  think,  Camillo 

Cam.  frven  he,  my  lord. 

Per.  How  often  have  I  told  you,  'twquld  be  thus  ? 
How  often  faid,  my  Dignity  would  lalt 
But  'till  'twere  known? 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail,  but  .by 
The  violation  of  my  faith,  and  then 

Let 
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Let  Nature  crufli  the  fides  o'th'  earth  together, 

And  mar  the  Seeds  within! —  Life  up  thy  looks! 

From  my  fucceffion  wipe  me,  father,  I 
Am  heir  to  my  affe&ion. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd.' 

Flo.  I  am  -,  and  by  my  fancy  j  if  my  reafon 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reafon  -f 
If  not,  my  fenfes,  better  pleas'd  with  madnefs, 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  defperate,  Sir. 

Flo.  So  call  it  5  but  it  doe's  fulfil  my  vowj 
I  needs  muft  think  it  honefty.    Camillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia^  nor  the  Pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  glean'd  -y  for  all  the  Sun  fees,  or 
The  clofe  Earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  Seas  hide 
In  unknown  fadoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  Fair  belov'd :  therefore,  I  pray  you, 
As  you  have  ever  been  my  father's  friend, 
When  he  ftiall  mifs  me,  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 
To  fee  him  any  more)  caft  your  good  counfels 
Upon  his  paffionj  let  my  felf  and  fortune 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come.     This  you  may  know, 
And  fo  deliver,  I  am  put  to  Sea 
With  her,  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  fliorej 
And,  moft  opportune  tb  our  Need,  I  have 
A  veflel  rides  faft  by,  but  not  prepar'd 
For  this  defign.    What  courfe  I  mean  to  hold 
Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 
Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cam.  O  my  lord, 
I  would  your  fpirit  were  eafier  for  advice. 
Or  ftronger  for  your  need. 

Flo.  Hark,  Perdita.-< 
J'U  hear  you  by  and  by.  [fo  Cam, 

Cam.  He's  irremovable, 
Refolv'd  for  flight :  now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  Going  I  could  frame  to  ferve  my  turn  5 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour* 
Purchafe  the  fight  again  of  dear  Sicilta, 

K  4  And 
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And  that  unhappy  King,  my  mafter,  whom 

I  fo  much  thirft  to  fee.  [Jfide. 

Flo.  Now,  good  Camillo'y 
I  am  fo  fraught  with  curious  bufinefs,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  think, 
You  have  heard  of  my  poor  fervices,  i*  th'  love 
That  I  have  born  your  father  ? 

Flo.  Very  nobly 
Have  you  deferv'd :  it  is  my  father's  mufick 
To  fpeak  your  deeds,  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompenc'd,  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord, 
If  you  may  pleafe  to  think  I  love  the  King, 
And  thorough  him,  what's  neareft  to  him,  which  is 
Your  gracious  felf,  embrace  but  my  direction  $ 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  fettled  project 
May  fufFer  alteration,)  on  mine  honour, 
I'll  point  you  where  you  {hall  have  fuch  receiving 
As  (hall  become  your  Highnefs,  where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  miftrefs  j  from  the  whom,  I  fee, 
There's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by 
(As,  heav'ns  forefend!)  your  ruin.  Marry  her, 
And  with  my  beft  endeavours,  in  your  abfence, 
Your  difcontented  father  I'll  ftrive  to  qualifie, 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Flo.  How,  Camillo, 
May  this,  almoft  a  miracle,  be  done? 
That  I  may  call  thee  fomething  more  than  man, 
And  after  That  truft  to  thee? 

Cam.  Have  you  thought  on 
A  place  whereto  you'll  go? 

Flo.  Not  any  yet: 
But  as  th'unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
Of  what  we  wildly  do,  fo  we  profefs 
Our  felves  to  be  the  flaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  Then  lift  to  me: 
This  follows,  if  you  will  not  change  your  purpofe, 
But  undergo  this  flight,  make  for  Sicilian 

And 
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And  there  prefent  your  felf,  and  your  fair  Princefs 

(For  fo,  I  fee,  fhe  muft  be)  'fore  Leontes  j 

She  {hall  be  habited,  as  it  becomes 

The  partner  of  your  bed.     Methinks,  I  fee 

Leontes  opening  his  free  arras,  and  weeping 

His  welcomes  forth  $  asks  thee,  the  fon,  forgivenefs, 

As  'twere  i'th'  father's  perfon*  kiiTes  the  hands 

Of  your  frefh  Princefs ;  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him, 

'Twixt  his  unkindnefs,  and  his  kindnefs:  th'one 

He  chides  to  hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow 

Fafter  than  thought  or  time. 

Flo.  Worthy  Camillo, 
What  colour  for  my  vifitation  mall  I 
Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  King  your  father 
To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.     Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  Bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you,  as  from  your  father,  fhall  deliver, 
Things    known    betwixt    us    three,    I'll    write   you 

down'j  (18) 
The  which  fhall  point  you  forth  at  every  fitting, 
What  you  muft  layj  that  he  (hall  not  perceive, 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  bofom  there, 
And  fpeak  his  very  heart. 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you : 
There  is  fome  fap  in  this. 

Cam.  A  courfe  more  promifing 
Than  a  wild  dedication  of  your  felves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  ihores  j  moil:  certain, 
To  miferies  enough  :  no  hope  to  help  you, 
But  as  you  ihake  off  one,  to  take  another: 
Nothing  fo  certain  as  your  anchors,  who 

{28)  Things  known  betwixt  us  three  1 11  write  you  down, 
The  which  Jball  point  you  forth  at  ev^ry  fitting, 
What  you  muft  fay  j— ]   Every  Sitting,  methinks,  gives  but  a  very 
poor  Idea.     Every  fitting,  as  I  have  ventur'd  to  correct,  the  Text,  means, 
ev'ry  convenient  Opportunity ;  every  Juncture,  when  it  is  //  to  fpeak  of 
iiich,  or  fuch,  a  Point.     So,  in  the  Tempeft. 
For  "'tis  a  Chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  Relation  for  a  Breakfajl,  nor 
Befitting  thisfirft  Meeting. 

Do 
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Do  their  beft  office,  if  they  can  but  flay  you 
Where  you'll  be  loth  to  be:  befides,  you  know, 
Profperity's  the  very  bond  of  love, 
Whofe  frefti  complexion  and  whofe  heart  together 
Affliction  alters.  ; 

Per.  One  of  thefe  is  true: 
I  think,  affliction  may  fubdue  the  chee^, 
But  not  take  in  the  mind. 

Cam.  Yea,  fay  you  fo? 
There  fliall  not  at  your  father's  houfe,   thefe  feven 

years, 
Be  born  another  fuch. 

Flo.  My  good  CamMo, 
She  is  as  forward  of  her- Breeding,  as 
She  is  i'th'  rear  o'  our  birth. 

Cam.  I  cannot  fay,  'tis  Pity 
She  lacks  inflructions,  for  fhe  feems  a  miftrefs 
To  moft  that  teach. 

Per.  Your  pardon,  Sir,  for  this  : 
1-11  blufh  you  thanks. 

Flo.  My  prettieft  Perdita 
But,  oh,  the  thorns  we  ftatvd  upon !  C<nmilloy 
Preferver  of  my  father,  now  of  Hie ; 
The  medicine  of  our  Houfe!  how  lhall  we  do  ? 
We  are  not  furniuYd  like  Bohemia's  fon, 
Nor  fliall  appear  in  Sicily  - — *— — 

Cam.  My  lord, 
Fear  none  of  this :  I  think,  you  know,  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lye  there:  it  fliall  be  fo  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  Scene,  you  play,  were  mine.    For  inftance,  Sir, 
That  you  may  know  you  fliall  not  want  j  one  word.— 

c    -'*'-  {They  talk  ajide. 

Enter  Autolicus. 

Jut.  Ha,  ha,  what  a  fool  Honefty  is  !  and  Truft, 
his  fworn  brother,  a  very  fimple  gentleman!  I  have 
fold  all  my  trumpery  \   (19)  not  a  counterfeit   ftone, 

not 

(29)   Not   a     counterfeit   Stone,     not  a    ribbon,    Sec.    to  keep    my  pack 
from  faitning].    But  thefe  Wares,  all  together,  would  not  keep  the  Pack 

iron} 
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not  a  ribbon,  glafs,  pomander,  browch,  table-book, 
ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  fhooe-tye,  bracelet,  horn- 
ring  to  keep  my  Pack  from  fading :  they  throng  who 
fliould  buy  firft,  as  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed, 
and  brought  a  benedi&ion  to  the  buyer  5  t>y  which 
means,  I  faw  whofe  purfe  was  beft  in  picture  j  and 
what  I  faw,  to  my  good  ufe,  I  remember'd.  My  good 
Clown  (who  wants  but  fomething  to  be  a  reafonable 
man)  grew  fo  in  love  with  the  wenches  fong,  that  he 
would  not  ftir  his  pettitoes  'till  he  had  both  tune  and 
words  \  which  fo  drew  the  reft  of  the  herd  to  me, 
that  all  their  other  fenfes  ftuck  in  ears  5  you  might 
have  pinch'd  a  placket,  it  was  fenfelefs  y  'twas  nothing 
to  geld  a  codpiece  of  a  purfe  >  I  would  have  filed  keys 
off,  that  hung  in  chains :  no  hearing,  no  feeling,  but 
my  Sir's  fong,  and  admiring  the  nothing  of  it.  So  that 
in  this  time  of  lethargy,  I  pick'd  and  cut  moft  of  their 
feftival  purfes :  and  had  not  the  old  man  come  in  with 
a  whoo-bub  againft  his  daughter  and  the  King's  fon, 
and  fcar'd  my  choughs  from  the  chaff,  I  had  not  left  a 
purfe  alive  in  the  whole  army. 

[Camillo,  Flor.  and Perd.  come  forward. 

Cam.  Nay  5  but  my  letters  by  this  means  being  there, 
So  foon  as  you  arrive,  fhall  clear  that  Doubt. 

Flor.  And  thofe  that  you'll  procure  from  King  Le- 
ontes  

Cam.  Shall  fatisfie  your  father. 

Per.  Happy  be  you ! 
All  that  you  fpeak  fhews  fair. 

Cam.  Who  have  we  here  ?  [Seeing  Autol. 

We'll  make  an  inftrument  of  thisj  omit 
Nothing  may  give  us  aid. 

from  fafming,  unlefs  they  crouded  it  fo,  that  it  could  not  ihut  clofe. 
The  Error  is  as  old  as  the  2d  Folio  Edition,  and  from  thence  continued 
down.  Mr.  Pope,  who  pretends  to  have  collated  Impreffions,  might 
have  obferv'd  that  the  lit  Folio  has  it,  as  I  have  corrected,  fafling-. 
The  Metaphor  is  taken  from  thofe  who  have  no  Proviiion  left.  His 
Pack,  as  it  would  hold  a  great  deal,  might  be  call'd  a  devouring  Pack  : 
and  being  now  emptied  of  all  its  Food,  it  might  figuratively  be  faid  to 
have  nothing  left  to  Jlay  its  Stomach. 

Ant. 
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Aut.  If  they  have  over-heard  me  now:  why,  hanging. 

[4/ide. 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow, 
Why  fhak'ft  thou  fo?  fear  not,  man, 
Here's  no  harm  intended  to  thee. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  Sir. 

Cam.  Why,  be  fo  ftillj  here's  no  body  will  fteal 
That  from  thee  j  yet  for  the  outfide  of  thy  poverty, 
we  muft  make  an  exchange  >  therefore  difcafe  thee  in- 
ftantly:  (thou  muft  think,  there's  a  neceffity  in't)  and 
change  garments  with  this  gentleman :  tho'  the  penny- 
worth, on  his  fide,  be  the  worft,  yet  hold  thee,  there's 
fome  boot. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  Sir*  (I  know  ye  well 
enough.) 

Cam.  Nay,  pr'ythec,  difpatch :  the  gentleman  is  half 
flead  already. 

Aut.  Are  you  in  earneft,  Sir?  (I  fmell  the  trick 
on't. ) 

Flo.  Difpatch,  I  pr'ythee. 

Aut.  Indeed,  I  have  had  Earneft,  but  I  cannot  with 
confcience  take  it. 

Cam.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle. 
Fortunate  Miftrefs !  (let  my  Prophecy 
Come  home  to  ye,)  you  muft  retire  your  felf 
Into  fome  covert ;  take  your  fweet-heart's  hat, 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows  j  muffle  your  face, 
Difmantle  you  5  and,  as  you  can,  difliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  Seeming;  that  you  may 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  over  you)  to  fhip-board 
Get  undefcry'd. 

Per.  I  fee,  the  Play  fo  lyes, 
That  I  muft  bear  a  Part. 

Cam.  No  remedy 

Have  you  done  there? 

Flo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father, 
He  would  not  call  me  fon. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  fhall  have  no  hat: 
Come,  lady,  come :  farewel,  my  friend. 

A&t*  Adieu3  Sir. 

Tto. 
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Flo.  O  Perdita^  what  have  we  twain  forgot  ? 
Pray  you,  a  word. 

Cam.  What  I  do  next,  fhall  be  to  tell  the  King 

[_Afide. 
Of  this  Efcape,  and  whither  they  are  bound  : 
Wherein  my  hope  is,  I  fhall  fo  prevail 
To  force  him  after  >  in  whofe  company 
I  fhall  review  Sicilia  j  for  whofe  fight 
I  have  a  woman's  Longing. 

Flo.  Fortune  fpeed  us ! 
Thus  we  fet  on,  Camillo,  to  th'  fea  fide. 

{Exit  Flor.  with  Per. 

Cam.  The  fwifter  fpeed,  the  better.  \Exit. 

Aut.  I  underftand  the  bufinefs,  I  hear  it :  to  have 
an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  necef- 
fary  for  a  cut-purfe*  a  good  nofe  is  requifite  alfo,  to 
fmell  out  work  for  th'  other  fenfes.  I  fee,  this  is  the 
time  that  the  unjuft  man  doth  thrive.  What  an  ex- 
change had  this  been,  without  boot?  what  a  boot  is 
here,  with  this  exchange  ?  fure,  the  Gods  do  this  year 
connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  any  thing  extempore. 
The  Prince  himfelf  is  about  a  piece  of  iniquity ;  deal- 
ing away  from  his  father,  with  his  clog  at  his  heels. 
If  I  thought  it  were  a  piece  of  honefty  to  acquaint  the 
King  withal,  I  would  not  do'tj  I  hold  it  the  more 
knavery  to  conceal  itj  'and  therein  am  I  conftant  to 
my  Profeffion. 

Enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 

Afide,  afide,  —  here's  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain }  eve- 
ry lane's  end,  every  fhop,  church,  feflion,  hanging, 
yields  a  careful  man  work. 

Clo.  See,  fee  j  what  a  man  you  are  now !  there  is  no 
other  way,  but  to  tell  the  King  {he's  a  Changling,  and 
none  of  your  fiefh  and  blood. 

Shep.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Shep.  Go  to  then. 

Clo.  She  being  none  of  your  flefh  and  blood,  your 
flelh  and  blood  has  not  oifended  the  King*   and,  fo, 

your 
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your  flefh  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punifh'd  by  hini. 
Shew  thefe  things  you  found  about  her,  thofe  fecret 
things,  all  but  what  (he  has  with  her  j  this  being  done, 
let  the  law  go  whiftlej  \  warrant  you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  King  all,  every  word,  yea,  and 
his  Ton's  pranks  too*  who,  I  may  fay,  is  no  honeft 
man  neither  to  his  father,  nor  to  me,  to  go  about  to 
make  me  the  King's  brother-in-law. 

Clo.  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  fartheft  off  you 

could  have  been  to   him  *   and  then  your  blood  had 

been  the  dearer  by  I  know  how  much  an  ounce. 

Aut.  Very  wifely,  puppies !  [AJide. 

Shep.  Well ;  let  us  to  the  King  •,  there  is  That  in  this 

Farthel  will  make  him  fcratch  his  beard. 

Aut.  I  know  not,  what  impediment  this  Complaint 
may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  mafter. 
Clo.  'Pray  heartily,  he  be  at  the  Palace. 
Aut.  Tho'  I  am  not  naturally  honeft,  I  am  fo  fome- 
times  by  chance :  let  me  pocket  up  my  Pedler's  excre- 
ment.    How  now,  ruftiques,  whither  are  you  bound? 
Shep.  To  th'  Palace,  and  it  like  your  Worfhip. 
Aut.  Your  affairs  there,  what,  with  whom,  the  con- 
dition of  that  farthel,  the  place  of  your  dwelling,  your 
names,  your  age,  of  what  having,  breeding,  and  any 
thing  that  is  fitting  for  to  be  known,  difcover. 
Clo.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  Sir. 
Aut.  A  lie  5  you  are  rough  and  hairy;  let  me  have 
no  lying ;    it  becomes  none  but  tradefmen,  and  they 
often  give  us  foldiers  the  lie  ;  but  we  pay  them  for  ic 
with  ftamped  coin,  not  ftabbing  fteel,  therefore  they  do 
not  give  us  the  lie. 

Clo.  Your  Worfhip  had  like  to  have  given  us  one,  if 
you  had  not  taken  your  felf  with  the  manner. 

Shep.  Are  you  a  Courtier,  an  like  you,  Sir? 
'  Aut.  Whether  it  like  me,  or  no,  I  am  a  Courtier. 
Seed  thou  not  the  air  of  the  Court  in  thefe  enfoldings  ? 
hath  not  my  gate  in  it  the  meafure  of  the  Court  ?  re- 
ceives not  thy  nofe  court-odour  from  me  ?  reflect  I 
not,  on  thy  bafenefs,  court-contempt?  think'ft  thou,  for 
that  I  infinuate,  or  toze  from  thee  thy  bufinefs,  I  am 

there- 
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therefore  no  Courtier?  I  am  courtier,  Cap~'a-fh\  and 
one  that  will  either  pufh  on,  or  pluck  back  thy  buuV 
nefs  there,  whereupon  I  command  thee  to  open  thy 
affair. 

Shep.  My  bufinefs,  Sir,  is  to  the  King. 

Aut.  What  Advocate  haft  thou  to  him  ? 

Shep.  I  know  not,  and't  like  you. 

Clo.  Advocate's  the  courr-word  for  a  pheafant;  fay,' 
you  have  none. 

Shep.  None,  Sir  >  I  have  no  pheafant  cock,  nor  hen. 

Aut.  How  blefs'd  are  we,  that  are  not  fimple  men  ! 
Yet  Nature  might  have  made  me  as  thefe  are, 
Therefore  I  will  not  difdain. 

Clo.  This  cannot  be  but  a  great  Courtier. 

Shep.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them  not 
handfomly. 

Clo.  He  feems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being  fantaf- 
tical  5  a  Great  man,  I'll  warrant ;  I  know,  by  the  pick- 
ing on's  teeth. 

Aut.  The  farthel  there?  what's  i'th'  farthel? 
Wherefore  that  box  ? 

Shep*  Sir,  there  lyes  fuch  fecrets  in  this  farthel  and 
box,  which  none  muft  know  but  the  King  3  and  which 
he  mall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I  may  come  to  th' 
fpeech  of  him. 

Aut.  Age,  thou  haft  loft  thy  labour. 

Shep.  Why,  Sir? 

Aut.  The  King  is  not  at  the  Palace  5  he  is  gone  a- 
board  a  new  fhip,  to  purge  melancholy  and  air  him- 
felf-,  for  if  thou  be'ft  capable  of  things  ferious,  thou 
muft  know,  the  King  is  full  of  grief. 

Shep.  So  'tis  faid,  Sir,  about  his  fon  that  ftiould  have 
married  a  fhepherd's  daughter. 

Aut.  If  that  fhepherd  be  not  in  hand-faft,  let  him 
fly  j  the  curfes  he  mall  have,  the  tortures  he  fhall  feel, 
will  break  the  back  of  man,  the  heart  of  monfter. 

Clo.  Think  you  fo,  Sir? 

Aut.  Not  he  alone  fhall  fuffer  what  wit  can  make 
heavy,  and  vengeance  bitter  j  but  thofe  that  are  ger- 
mane to  him,  tho'  remov'd  fifty  times,  fhall  all  come 

under 
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under  the  hangman ;  which  tho'  it  be  great  pity,  yet  it 
is  necefTary.  An  old  fheep-w  hi  filing  rogue,  a  ram- 
tender,  to  offer  to  have  his  daughter  come  into  grace ! 
fome  fay,  he  fhall  be  fton'd ;  but  that  death  is  too  foft 
for  him,  fay  I :  draw  our  throne  into  a  fheep-coat !  all 
deaths  are  too  few,  the  fharpeft  too  eafie. 

Clo.  Has  the  old  man  e'er  a  fon,  Sir,  do  you  hear, 
and't  like  you,   Sir? 

Jut.  He  has  a  fon,  who  {hall  be  flay'd  alive,  then 
'nointed  over  with  honey,  fet  on  the  head  of  a  wafp's 
nefl,  then  ftand  'till  he  be  three  quarters  and  a  dram 
dead  \  then  recover'd  again  with  Jqua-vita^  or  fomc 
other  hot  infufion ;  then  raw  as  he  is,  (and  in  the  hot- 
tefl  day  prognoftication  proclaims)  fhall  he  be  fet  a- 
gainfl  a  brick-wall,  the  Sun  looking  with  a  fouthward 
eye  upon  him,  where  he  is  to  behold  him,  with  flies 
blown  to  death.  But  what  talk  we  of  thefe  traitorly 
rafcals,  whofe  miferies  are  to  be  fmil'd  at,  their  of- 
fences being  fo  capital  ?  Tell  me,  (for  you  feem  to  be 
honefl  plain  men)  what  you  have  to  the  King  5  being 
fomething  gently  confider'd,  I'll  bring  you  where  he  is 
aboard,  tender  your  perfons  to  his  prefence,  whifper 
him  in  your  behalf,  and  if  it  be  in  man,  befides  the 
King,  to  effe£t  your  fuits,  here  is  a  man  fhall  do  it. 

Clo.  He  feems  to  be  of  great  authority  5  clofe  with 
him,  give  him  gold  5  and  though  authority  be  a  ftub- 
born  Bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nofe  with  gold* 
fliew  the  infide  of  your  purfe  to  the  outfide  of  his 
hand,  and  no  more  ado.  Remember,  fton'd,  and  flay'd 
alive. 

Sbep.  And't  pleafe  you,  Sir,  to  undertake  the  bufinefs 
for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have;  I'll  make  it  as  much 
more,  and  leave  this  young  man  in  pawn  'till  I  bring 
it  you. 

Jut.  After  I  have  done  what  I  promifed  ? 

Sbep.  Ay,  Sir. 

Jut.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety.  Are  you  a  party  in 
this  bufinefs  ? 

Clo.  In  fome  fort,  Sir  5  but  tho'  my  cafe  be  a  piti- 
ful one,  I  hope,  I  fhall  not  be  flay'd  out  of  it. 

Jut. 
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Jut.  Oh,  that's  the  cafe  of  the  fhepherd's  foil  5  hang 
him,  he'll  be  made  an  example. 

CIo.  Comfort,  good  comfort  5  we  muft  to  the  King, 
and  fliew  our  ftrange  fights  j  he  muft  know,  'tis  none 
of  your  daughter,  nor  my  fifter*  we  are  gone  elfe.  Sir, 
I  will  give  you  as  much  as  this  old  man  does,  when 
the  bufinefs  is  perform'd  >  and  remain,  as  he  fays,  your 
Pawn  'till  it  be  brought  you. 

Jut.  I  will  truft  you,  walk  before  toward  the  fea- 
fide,  go  on  the  right  hand  3  I  will  but  look  upon  the 
hedge,  and  follow  you. 

Clo.  We  are  blefs'd  in  this  man,  as  I  may  fay,  even 
blefs'd. 

Shep.  Let's  before,  as  he  bids  us ;  he  was  provided 
to  do  us  good.  [Exeunt  Shep.  and  Clown. 

Jut.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honeft,  I  fee,  Fortune 
would  not  fuflfer  me  -,  fhe  drops  booties  in  my  mouth. 
I  am  courted  now  with  a  double  occafion :  gold,  and 
a  means  to  do  the  Prince  my  mafter  good  ;  which, 
who  knows  how  That  may  turn  back  to  my  advance- 
ment? I  will  bring  thefe  two  moles,  thefe  blind  ones, 
aboard  him  *,  if  he  think  it  fit  to  ihoar  them  again,  and 
that  the  complaint  they  have  to  the  King  concerns 
him  nothing,  let  him  call  me  rogue,  for  being  fo  far 
officious  5  for  I  am  proof  againit  that  Title,  and  what 
mame  elfe  belongs  to't :  to  him  will  I  prefent  them, 
there  may  be  matter  in  it.  [Exit* 


Vol.  III.  L  ACT 
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A  C  T    V. 

SCENE    changes  to  Sicilia. 

Enter  Leontes,  Cleomines,  Dion,  Paulina,  and 

Servants. 

Cleo  mines. 

SI R,  you  have  done  enough,  and  have  perform 'd 
A  faint-like  forrow :  no  fault  could  you  make, 
Which  you  have  not  redeem'd  j  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence,  than  done  trefpafs.    At  the  laft, 
Do  as  the  heavens  have  done,  forget  your  evil  j 
With  them,  forgive  your  felf. 

Leo.  Whilft  I  remember 
Her  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemifhes  in  them,  and  fo  (till  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  my  felf  $  which  was  fo  much, 
That  heir-lefs  it  hath  made  my  Kingdom  $  and 
Deftroy'd  the  fweet'ft  companion,  that  e'er  man  (30) 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of. 

Pau.  True,  too  true,  rriy  lord  $ 
If  one  by  one  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
Or,  from  the  All  that  are,  took  fomething  good, 
To  make  a  perfect  woman  $  fher  you  kill'd, 
Would  be  unparallcPd. 

Leo.  I  think  fo.     Kill'd  ? 
Kill'd  ?  (he  I  kill'd  ?  I  did  fo,  but  thou  ftrik'ft  me 
Sorely,  to  fay  I  did  j  it  is  as  bitter 

(30)  Dejlrofd  the  fweefft  Companion,  that  e'er  Man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of,  true. 

Pau.  Too  true,  my  Lord.]  A  very  flight  Examination  will  convince 
ev'ry  intelligent  Reader,  that,  true,  here  has  jump'd  out  of  its  place  in 
all  the  Editions.  What  the  King  would  fay,  is  abfolutely  complete 
without  it :  and  the  placing  it,  where  the  printed  Copies  have  done,  is 
an  Embarrafsment  to  the  Senfe.  Thefe  two  Reafons,  I  hope,  will  be 
fufficient  to  juftify  my  Tranfpofition, 

Upon 
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Upon  thy  tongue,  as  in  my  thought.  Now,  good  now, 
Say  fo  but  feldom. 

Cleo.  Not  at  all,  good  lady  ; 
You  might  have  fpoke  a  thoufand  things,  that  would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  grac'd 
Your  kindnefs  better. 

Pau.  You  are  one  of  thofe, 
Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dio.  If  you  would  not  fo, 
You  pity  not  the  State,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  mod  fovereign  Name  5  confider  little, 
What  dangers  (by  his  Highnefs'  fail  of  iflue) 
May  drop  upon  his  Kingdom,  and  devour 
Incercain  lookers  on.     What  were  more  holyf 
Than  to  rejoice,  the  former  Queen  is  well? 
What  holier,  than  for  Royalty's  repair, 
For  prefent  comfort,  and  for  future  good, 
To  blefs  the  bed  of  Majefty  again 
With  a  fweet  fellow  to't? 

Pau.  There  is  none  worthy, 
Refpe&ing  her  that's  gone  j  befides,  the  Gods 
Will  have  fulfill'd  their  fecret  purpofes  : 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  faid, 
Is't  not  the  tenor  of  his  Oracle, 
That  King  Leontes  rtiall  not  have  an  heir, 
•Till  his  loft  Child  be  found?  which,  that  it  (hall, 
Is  all  as  monftrous  to  our  human  reafon, 
As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  Grave, 
And  come  again  to  me  \  who,  on  my  life, 
Did  perilh  with  the  infant.     'Tis  your  counfel, 
My  lo:d  fhould  to  the  heav'ns  be  contrary  $ 
Oppofe  againft  their  wills.  —  Care  not  for  iffue; 

[To  the  King, 
The  Crown  will  find  an  heir.     Great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  th'  Worthieft  $  fo  his  Succeflbr 
Was  like  to  be  the  beft. 

Leo.  Good  Paulina  ^ 
Who  haft  the  memory  of  Hermione, 
I  know,  in  honour  :  O,  that  ever  I 
Had  fquar'd  me  to  thv  counfel !  then,  eVen  now 

l  i  r 
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I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  Queen's  full  eyes, 
Have  taken  treafure  from  her  lips ! 

Pau.  And  left  them 
More  rich,  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leo.  Thou  fpeak'ft  truth  : 
No  more  fuch  wives,  therefore  no  wife  5  one  worfe, 
And  better  us'd,  would  make  her  fainted  Spirit  (31) 
Again  pofTefs  her  corps ;  and  on  this  ftage, 
(Where  we  offend  Her  now)  appear  foul-vext, 
And  begin,  Why  to  me? — 

Pau.  Had  fhe  fuch  power, 
She  had  juft  fuch  caufe. 

Leo.  She  had,  and  would  incenfe  me 
To  murther  her  I  married. 

Pau.   I  fhould  fo: 
Were  I  the  Ghoil:  that  walk'd,  I'd  bid  you  mark 
Her  eye,  and  tell  me,  for  what  dull  part  in't 
You  chofe  her  -,   then  I'd  fhriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Shou'd  rift  to  hear  me,  and  the  words  that  follow'd 
Should  be,  Remember  mine. 

Leo.  Stars,  ftars, 
And  all  eyes  elfe,  dead  coals :  fear  thou  no  wife  : 
I'll  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Pau.  Will  you  fwear 
Never  to  marry,  but  by  my  free  leave  ? 

Leo.  Never,  Paulina,  fo  be  blefs'd  my  Spirit ! 

Pau.  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witnefs  to  his  oath.: 

Cleo.  You  tempt  him  over-much. 

Pau.  Unlefs  another, 
As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture, 
Affront  his  eye. 

Cleo.  Good  Madam,  pray,  have  done. 

(3 1 )   '"  would  make  her  fainted  Spirit 

Again  poffefs  her  Corps,  and  on  this  Stage 

(Where  <zve  Offenders  now  appear)  foul—vex  t, 

And  begin,  &c.]  'Tis  obvious,  that  the  Grammar  is  defective; 
and  the  Senfe  confequently  wants  fupporting.  The  flight  Change  I 
have  made  cures  Both  :  and,  furely,  'tis  an  Improvement  to  the  Sentiment 
for  the  King  to  fay,  that  Paulina  and  He  offended  his  dead  Wife's 
Ghoft  with  the  Subject  of  a  fecond  Match ;  rather  than  in  general  Terms 
&  call  themfelves  Offenders,  Sinners. 

Pau. 
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Pau.  Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry  5  if  you  will,  Sir* 
No  remedy,  but  you  will;  give  me  the  office 
To  chufe  you  a  Queen;  fhe  fhall  not  be  fo  young 
As  was  your  former ;  but  fhe  fhall  be  fuch, 
As,  walk'd  your  firfl  Queen's  Ghoft,  it  fhould  take  joy 
To  fee  her  in  your  arms. 

Leo.  My  true  Paulina^ 
We  fhall  not  marry,  'till  thou  bid'ft  us. 

Pau.  That 
Shall  be,  when  your  firft  Queen's  again  in  breath : 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent.  One  that  gives  out  himfelf  Prince  Florizely 
Son  of  Pelixenes,  with  his  Princefs  (fhe, 
The  faireft  I  have  yet  beheld)  defiies  accefs 
To  your  high  prefence. 

Leo.  What  with  him?  he  comes  not 
Like  to  his  father's  Greatnefs ;  his  approach, 
So  out  of  circum  fiance  and  fudden,  tells  us, 
'Tis  not  a  Vifitation  fram'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need  and  accident.     What  train? 

Gent.  But  few, 
And  thofe  but  mean. 

Leo.  His  Princefs,  fay  you,  with  him  ? 

Gent.  Yes;  the  moft  peerlefs  piece  of  earth,  I  think, 
That  e'er  the  Sun  fhone  bright  on. 

Pau.  Oh  Herniionc^ 
As  every  prefent  time  doth  boafr.  it  felf 
Above  a  better,  gone;  fo  muft  thy  Grave 
Give  way  to  what's  feen  now.     Sir,  you  your  felf 
Have  faid,  and  writ  fo ;  but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  Theme;  fhe  had  not  been, 
Nor  was  fhe  to  be  equall'd;  thus  your  verfe 
Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once;  'tis  fhrewdly  ebb'd, 
To  fay,  you've  feen  a  better. 

Gent.  Pardon,  Madam  ; 
The  one  I  have  almofl  forgot,  (your  pardon) 
The  other,  when  fhe  has  obtain'd  your  eye, 
Will  have  your  tongue  too     This  is  a  creature, 

L  3  Would 
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Would  fhe  begin  a  fe&,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  profeflbrs  elfe,  make  profelites 
Of  who  fhe  but  bid  follow. 

Pau.  How?  not  women? 

Gent.  Women  will  love  her,  that  fhe  is  a  woman, 
More  worth  than  any  man :  men,  that  fhe  is 
The  rareft  of  all  women. 

Leo.   Go,   Cle omine s ; 
Your  felf  (affifted  with  your  honour'd  friends) 
Bring  them  to  our  embracement.     Still  'tis  flrange, 
He  thus  fhould  fteal  upon  us.  \_Exit  CleQ. 

Pau.  Had  our  Prince 
(Jewel  of  children)  feen  this  hour,  he  had  paired 
Well  with  this  lord*  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Leo.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  •,  ceafe  5  thou  know'ft, 
He  dies  to  me  again,  when  talk'd  of:  fure, 
When  I  (hall  fee  this  Gentleman,  thy  fpeeches 
Will  bring  me  to  confider  That  which  may 
Unfurnifh  me  of  reafon.     They  are  come. 

Enter  Florizel,  Perdita,  Cleomines,  and  others. 
Your  mother  was  mod  true  to  wedlock,  Prince, 
For  fhe  did  print  your  royal  father  off, 
Conceiving  you.     Were  I  but  twenty  one. 
Your  father's  image  is  fo  hit  in  you, 
His  very  air,  that  I  fhould  call  you  Brother, 
As  I  did  him,  and  fpeak  of  fomething  wildly 
By  us  perfbrm'd  before.     Moft  dearly  welcome, 
As  your  fair  Princefs,  Goddefs :  —  oh !  alas ! 
I  loft  a  Couple,  that  'twixt  heav'n  and  earth  (31) 

(3 2)   I  i°fi  a  Couple,   that  'twixt  Hea'v'n  and  Earth 

Might  thus  ha<ve  Jtood,  begetting  Wonder,  as 

You  gracious  Couple  do  ; —  ]  I  have  feveral  times  hinted  how 
dangerous  to  Senfe  an  innocent  Comma  is,  in  the  Hands  of  Ignorance. 
The  Editors,  by  a  ftupid  Pointing  here,  had  ftifled  a  fine  Hyperhqle, 
and  blunder  d  the  Text  into  Abfurdhy.  Did  the  young  Prince  and  his 
Confort  ftand  betwixt  Heaven  and  Earth,  fufpenji  ad  Ventos,  as  Virgil 
calls  it  ?  No  fuch  Matter.  The  King's  Meaning  is  This  ;  He  had  loll  a 
pair  of  Children,  who  might  have  flood  the  Wonder  of  two  Worlds, 
the  Objects  of  Admiration  to  Gods  and  Men  j  as  this  young  Prince  and 
his  Princefs  did,  in  his  Opinion. 

Might 
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Might  thus  have  flood  begetting  wonder,  as 
You  gracious  Couple  do  5  and  then  I  loft 
(All  mine  own  folly)  the  fociety, 
Amity  too  of  your  brave  father,  whom 
<Tho'  bearing  mifery)  I  defire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  on. 

Flo.  Sir,  by  his  Command 
Have  I  here  touch'd  Sicilia^  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  Greetings,  that  a  King,  (at  friend) 
Can  fend  his  brother;  and  but  infirmity, 
Which  waits  upon  worn  times,  hath  fomething  feia'd 
His  wiftVd  ability,  he  had  himfelf 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  Throne  and  his 
Meafur'd,  to  look  upon  you  *  whom  he  loves, 
He  bad  me  fay  fo,  more  than  all  the  Scepters, 
And  Thofe  that  bear  them  living. 

Leo.  Oh,  my  brother! 
Good  Gentleman,  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee  ftir 
Afrefh  within  me  •,  and  thefe  thy  offices, 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  flacknefs.     Welcome  hither, 
As  is  the  Spring  to  th'  Earth.     And  hath  he  too 
Exposed  this  Paragon  to  th'  fearful  ufage 
(At  lead,  ungentle)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man,  not  worth  her  pains;  much  lefs, 
Th'  adventure  of  her  perfon? 

Flo.  Good  my  lord, 
She  came  from  Libya. 

Leo.  Where  the  warlike  Smalus^ 
That  noble  honoured  lord,  is  fear'd,  and  lov'd? 

Flo.  Moft  royal  Sir, 
From  thence ;  from  him,  whofe  daughter 
His  tears  proclaim'd  his  parting  with  her  j  thence 
(A  profperous  fouth-wind  friendly)  we  have  crofs'd, 
To  execute  the  charge  my  father  gave  me, 
For  vifiting  your  Highnefsj  my  beft  train 
I  have  from  your  Sicilian  fhores  difmifs'd, 
Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  fignifie 
Not  only  my  fuccefs  in  Libya,  Sir, 

L  4  But* 
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But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  fafety 
Here,  where  we  are. 

Leo.  The  bletfed  Gods 
Purge  all  infe&ion  from  our  Air,  whilft  you 
Do  climate  here!  You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman,  againft  whofe  perfon, 
So  facred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  fin  ; 
For  which  the  Heavens,  taking  angry  note, 
Have  left  me  iflue-lefs  ;  and  your  father's  blefs'd, 
As  he  from  heaven  merits  it,  with  you, 
Worthy  his  goodnefs.     What  might  I  have  been, 
Might  I  a  fon  and  daughter  now  have  look'd  on, 
Such  goodly  things  as  you? 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Mod  noble  Sir, 
That,  which  I  fhall  report,  will  bear  no  credit, 
Were  not  the  proof  fo  nigh.     Pleafe  you,  Great  Sir, 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himfelf,  by  me; 
Defires  you  to  attach  his  fon,  who  has, 
His  Dignity  and  Duty  both  caft  off, 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  fhepherd's  daughter. 

Leo.   Where's  Bohemia  ?  fpeak. 

Lord.  Here  in  your  City  >  I  now  came  from  him. 
I  fpeak  amazedly,  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel,  and  my  mefTage :  to  your  Court 
Whilil:  he  was  haftning,  in  the  chafe,  it  feems, 
Of  this  fair  Couple,  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  feeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  Country  quitted 
With  this  young  Prince. 

Flo.  Camillo  has  betray'd  me; 
Whofe  honour  and  whofe  honefly  'till  now 
Endur'd  all  weathers. 

Lord.  Lay't  fo  to  his  Charge; 
He's  with  the  King  your  father. 

Leo.   Who?  Camillo? 

Lord.  Camillo,  Sir,  I  fpake  with  him;  who  now 
Has  thefe  poor  men  in  queftion.     Never  faw  I 

Wretches 
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Wretches  fo  quake 5  they  kneel,  they  kifs  the  earth; 
Forfwear  themfelves,  as  often  as  they  fpeak: 
Bohemia  flops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths,  in  death. 

Per.  Oh,  my  poor  father ! 
The  Heav'n  fets  fpies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Leo.  You  are  marry'd? 

Flo.  We  are  not,  Sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be  5 
The  ftars,  I  fee,  will  kifs  the  valleys  firftj 
The  odds  for  high  and  low's  alike. 

Leo.  My  lord, 
Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  King? 

Flo.  She  is, 
When  once  fhe  is  my  wife. 

Leo.  That  once,  I  fee,  by  your  good  father's  fpeed, 
Will  come  on  very  flowly.     I  am  lorry, 
(Moft  forry)  you  have  broken  from  his  liking; 
Where  you  were  ty'd  in  duty  ♦,  and  as  forry,  (33) 
Your  choice  is  not  fo  rich  in  worth  as  beauty^ 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo.  Dear,  look  up  j 
Though  Fortune^  vifible  an  enemy, 
Should  chafe  us,  with  my  father ;  power  no  jot 
Hath  fhe  to  change  our  loves.     Befeech  you,  Sir, 
Remember,  fince  you  ow'd  no  more  to  Time 
Than  I  do  now  j  with  thought  of  fuch  affections, 
Step  forth  mine  advocate  5  at  your  requeft, 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things,  as  trifles. 

(33)   •     -       -  -  -         ■     —  and  as  forry 

Tour  Choice  is  not  fo  rich  in  Worth,  as  Beauty, 

That  you  might  woe  11  enjoy  her^\     Mr.  Warhurton  thinks,  the  Poet 
wrote  here ; 

Tour  Choice  is  not  fo  rich  in  Birth  as  Beauty, 
Becaufe  Leontes  was  fo  far  from  difparaging,  or  thinking  meanly  of,  her 
Worth ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  rather  efteems  her  a  Treafurc,  and,  in 
his  very  next  Speech  to  the  Prince,  fays : 

Would  he  do  fo,   Yd  beg  your  precious  Mifirefs, 

Which  he  counts  hut  a  Trifle. 
I  have  not,  however,  difturb'd  the  Text,  becaufe  by  Worth,  perhaps,  the 
Poet  might  mean  not  the  Endowments  of  Nature  or  Education ;  but  the 
Royalty  of  her  Dower. 

Leo. 
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Leo.  Would  he  do  fo,  Td  beg  your  precious  miftrefs, 
"Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Pau.  Sir,  my  liege, 
Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in'tj  not  a  month 
'Fore  your  Queen  dy'd,  {he  was  more  worth  fuch  Gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Leo.  I  thought  of  her, 
Even  in  thefe  looks  I  made. —  But  your  petition 

\Yo  Florizel. 
Is  yet  unanfwer'dj  I  will  to  your  father  j 
Your  Honour  not  o'erthrown  by  your  defires, 
I'm  friend  to  them  and  you  j  upon  which  errand 
I  now  go  toward  him,  therefore  follow  me, 
And  mark  what  way  1  make:  come,  good  my  lord. 

\Exeunt* 

SCENE,   near  the  Court  in  Sicily, 

Enter  Autolicus,  and  a  Gentleman.   ■ 

./to.T>Efeech  you,  Sir,  were  you  prefent  at  this  re- 
J3       lation? 

i  Gent.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel,  heard 
the  old  fhepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he  found  itj 
whereupon,  after  a  little  amazednefs,  we  were  all  com- 
manded out  of  the  chamber:  only  this,  me-thought, 
I  heard  the  fhepherd  fay,  he  found  the  child. 

Aut.  I  would  moft  gladly  know  the  ifTue  of  it. 

i  Gent;  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  bufinefsj 
but  the  changes  1  perceived  in  the  King,  and  Camillo9 
were  very  Notes  of  admiration;  they  feem'd  almoft, 
with  flaring  on  one  another,  to  tear  the  cafes  of  their 
eyes.  There  was  Speech  in  their  dumbnefs,  language 
in  their  very  gefture*  they  look'd,  as  they  had  heard 
of  a  world  ranfom'd,  or  one  deftroy'd  j  a  notable 
paflion  of  wonder  appear'd  in  them  3  but  the  wifeft 
beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  feeing,  could  not 
fay  if  th'  importance  were  joy  or  forrow  j  but  in  the? 
extremity  of  the  one,  it  rauft  needs  be. 

Enter 
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Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman,  that,  happily,  knows  more: 
the  news,  Rogero  ? 

z  Gent.  Nothing  but  bonfires :  the  Oracle  is  ful- 
fi\\Jd'9  the  King's  Daughter  is  found}  fuch  a  deal  of 
wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  ballad- 
rnakers  cannot  be  able  to  exprefs  it. 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina's  Steward,  he  can  deli- 
ver you  more.  How  goes  it  now,  Sir?  this  news, 
which  is  caird  true,  is  fo  like  an  old  Tale,  that  the  ve- 
rity of  it  is  in  ftrong  fufpicionj  has  the  King  found 
his  Heir  ? 

3  Gent.  Moft  true,  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant  by 
pircumftance:  That  which  you  hear,  you'll  fwear  you 
fee,  there  is  fuch  unity  in  the  proofs.  The  mantle  of 
Queen  Hermione^ — her  jewel  about  the  neck  of  it, —  the 
letters  of  jintigonus  found  with  it,  which  they  know 
%o  be  his  character, —  the  Majefty  of  the  Creature,  in 
refemblance  of  the  mother, —  the  affection  of  noble- 

nefs,    which  nature  fhews  above  her  breeding, and 

many  other  evidences  proclaim  her  with  all  certainty 
to  be  the  King's  daughter.  Did  you  fee  the  meeting 
pf  the  two  Kings  ? 

1  Gent.  No. 

3  Gent.  Then  have  you  loft  a  fight,  which  was  to  be 
feen,  cannot  be  fpoken  of.  There  might  you  have  be- 
held one  joy  crown  another,  fo  and  in  fuch  manner, 
that  it  feem'd,  forrow  wept  to  take  leave  of  them, 
for  their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There  was  cafting  up 
of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands,  with  countenance  of 
fuch  di (traction,  that  they  were  to  be  known  by  gar? 
rnent,  not  by  favour.  Our  King  being  ready  to  leap 
out  of  himfelf,  for  joy  of  his  found  daughter,  as  if 
that  joy  were  now  become  a  lofs,  cries,  oh,  thy  mo- 
ther, thy  mother!  then  asks  Bohemia  forgivenefs*  then 
embraces  his  fon-in-law ;  then  again  worries  he  his 
daughter,  with  clipping  her.    Now  he  thanks  the  old 

fhep- 
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fhepherd,  who  (lands  by,  like  a  weather-beaten  Con- 
duit of  many  King's  Reigns.  I  never  heard  of  fuch 
another  encounter,  which  lames  report  to  follow  it, 
and  undoesr  defcription  to  do  it. 

i  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus^  that 
carry'd  hence  the  child  ? 

3  Gent.  Like  an  old  Tale  flill,  which  will  have  mat- 
ters to  rehearfe,  tho'  Credit  be  afleep,  and  not  an  ear 
open -,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear*  this  avouches 
the  fhepherd's  fon,  who  has  not  only  his  innocence, 
which  leems  much,  to  juftifie  him,  but  a  handkerchief 
and  rings  of  his,  that  Paulina  knows. 

i  Gent.  What  became  of  his  bark,  and  his  follow- 
ers ? 

3  Gent.  Wrackt  the  fame  inftant  of  their  mailer's 
death,  and  in  the  view  of  the  fhepherd  j  fo  that  all 
the  inflruments,  which  aided  to  expofe  the  child,  were 
even  then  loft,  when  it  was  found.  But,  oh,  the  noble 
combat,  that  'twixt  joy  and  forrow  was  fought  in 
Paulina!  She  had  one  eye  declin'd  for  the  lofs  of  her 
husband,  another  elevated  that  the  Oracle  was  fulfill'd. 
She  lifted  the  Princefs  from  the  earth,  and  fo  locks 
her  in  embracing,  as  if  me  would  pin  her  to  her  heart, 
that  me  might  no  more  be  in  danger  of  lofing. 

I  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  A6t  was  worth  the  au- 
dience of  Kings  and  Princes  -9  for  by  fuch  was  it  a&ed. 

3  Gent.  One  of  the  prettied  touches  of  all,  and  that 
which  angled  for  mine  eyes,  (caught  the  water,  though 
not  the  filh,)  was,  when  at  the  relation  of  the  Queen's 
death,  with  the  manner  how  ihe  came  to  it,  bravely 
confefs'd,  and  lamented  by  the  King,  how  attentive- 
nefs  wounded  his  daughter  j  'till,  from  one  fign  of  do- 
lour to  another,  ihe  did,  with  an,  alas/  I  would  fain 
fay,  bleed  tears  j  for  I  am  fure,  my  heart  wept  blood. 
Who  was  moft  marble,  there  changed  colour -y  fome 
fwooned,  all  forrowed ;  if  all  the  world  could  have 
feen't,  the  woe  had  been  univerfal. 

i  Gent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  Court  ? 

3  Gent.  No.  The  Princefs  hearing  of  her  mother's 
Statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina^  a  Piece 

many 
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many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  perform'd  by 
(24)  that  rare  Italian  matter,  Julio  Romano  $  who,  had 
he  himfelf  Eternity,  and  could  put  breath  into  his  Work, 
would  beguile  Nature  of  her  Cuftom,  fo  perfe&ly  he  is 
her  ape  :  He  fo  near  to  Hermione  hath  done  Hermione^ 
that  they  fay,  one  would  fpeak  to  her,  and  fland  in 
hope  of  anfwer.  Thither  with  all  greedinefs  of  af- 
fection are  they  gone,  and  there  they  intend  to  fup. 

z  Gent.  I  thought,  fhe  had  fome  great  matter  there 
in  hand,  for  fhe  hath  privately  twice  or  thrice  a-day, 
ever  fince  the  death  of  Hermione^  vifited  that  removed 
houfe.  Shall  we  thither,  and  with  our  company  piece 
the  rejoycing  ? 

1  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence,  that  has  the  benefit 
of  accefs?  every  wink  of  an  eye,  fome  new  grace  will 
be  born :  our  abfence  makes  us  unthrifty  to  our  know- 
ledge.    Let's  along.  {Exeunt. 

Aut.  Now  had  not  I  the  dafh  of  my  former  life 
in  me,  would  Preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I  brought 
the  old  man  and  his  fon  aboard  the  Prince  ;  told  him, 
I  heard  them  talk  of  a  fardel,  and  I  know  not  what  5 
but  he  at  that  time,  over-fond  of  the  fliepherd's  daugh- 
ter (fo  he  then  took  her  to  be)  who  began  to  be  much 
fea-fick,  and  himfelf  little  better,  extremity  of  wea- 
ther continuing,  this  myftery  remained  undifcover'd. 
But  'tis  all  one  to  me  •,  for  had  I  been  the  finder  out 
of  this  Secret,  it  would  not  have  reliflied  among  my 
other  difcredits. 

Enter  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

Here  come  thofe  I  have  done  good  to  againft  my  will, 

(34)  that  rare  Italian  Majier,  Julio  Romano;]  All  the  Encomiums, 
put  together,  that  have  been  conferr'd  on  this  excellent  Artift  in  Painting 
and  Architecture,  do  not  amount  to  the  fine  Praife  here  given  him  by  our 
Author.  He  was  born  in  the  Year  1492,  liv'd  juft  that  Circle  of  Years 
which  our  Shakefpeare  did,  and  dy'd  Eighteen  Years  before  the  Latter 
was  born.  Fine  and  generous,  therefore,  as  this  Tribute  of  Praife  muft 
be  own'd,  yet  it  was  a  flrange  Abfurdity,  fure,  to  thruft  it  into  a  Tale, 
the  Action  of  which  is  fuppos'd  within  the  Period  of  Heathenifm,  and 
whilft  the  Oracles  of  Apollo  were  confulted.  This,  however,  was  a  known 
and  wilful  Anachronifm ;  which  might  have  flept  in  Obfcurity,  perhaps 
Mr  Pope  will  fay,  had  I  not  animadverted  on  it. 

and 
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and  already  appearing  in  the  blofToms  of  their  for- 
tune. 

Shep.  Come,  boy,  I  am  paft  more  children  j  but  thy 
fons  and  daughters  will  bt  all  gentlemen  born. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  Sir  5  you  denied  to  fight 
with  me  this  other  day,  becaufe  I  was  no  gentleman 
born:  fee  you  thefe  cloaths?  fay,  you  fee  them  not, 
and  think  me  ftill  no  gentleman  born.  You  were 
bed:  fay,  thefe  robes  are  not  gentlemen  born.  Give 
me  the  lie  >  do,  and  try  whether  I  am  not  now  a  gen- 
tleman born. 

Aut.  I  know  you  are  now,  Sir,   a  gentleman  born. 

Clo.  Ay,  and  have  been  fo  any  time  thefe  four  hours. 

Shep.  And  fo  have  I,  boy. 

Clo.  So  you  have ;  but  I  was  a  gentleman  born  be- 
fore my  father  j  for  the  King's  fon  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  call'd  me  brother  >  and  then  the  two  Kings 
call'd  my  father  brother;  and  then  the  Prince  my 
brother,  and  the  Princefs  my  fifter,  call'd  my  father, 
father,  and  fo  we  wept  5  and  there  was  the  firft  gen- 
tleman-like tears  that  ever  we  fried. 

Shep.  We  may  live,  fon,  to  fhed  many  more. 

Clo.  Ay,  or  elfe  'twere  hard  luck,  being  in  fo  pre* 
pofterous  eftate  as  we  are. 

Aut.  I  humbly  befeech  you,  Sir,  to  pardon  me  all 
the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  Worfhip,  and  to 
give  me  your  good  report  to  the  Prince,  my  mafter. 

Shep.  'Pry'thee,  fon,  do ;  for  we  muft  be  gentle,  now 
we  are  gentlemen. 

Clo..  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  ? 

Aut.  Ay,  and  it  like  your  good  Worfhip. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  handj  I  will  fwear  to  the  Prince, 
thou  art  as  honeft  a  true  fellow  as  any  is  m  Bohemia. 

Shep.  You  may  fay  it,  but  not  fwear  it. 

Clo.  Not  fwear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  ?  let  boors 
and  franklins  fay  it,  I'll  fwear  it. 

Shep.  How  if  it  be  falfe,  fon? 

Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  fo  falfe,  a  true  gentleman  may 
fwear  it  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend:  and  Pll  fwear  to 
the  Prince,  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and 

8  that 
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that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk  j  but  I  know,  thou  art  no 
tall  fellow  of  thy  hands  5  and  that  thou  wilt  be  drunk > 
but  I'll  fwear  it  5  and,  I  would,  thou  would'ft  be  a  tall 
fellow  of  thy  hands. 

Aut.  I  will  prove  fo,  Sir,  to  my  power. 

Clo.  Ay,  by  any  means  to  prove  a  tall  fellow  j  if  I  do 
not  wonder  how  thou  dar'fl:  venture  to  be  drunk,  not 
being  a  tall  fellow,  truft  me  not.  Hark,  the  Kings 
and  the  Princes,  our  kindred,  are  going  to  fee  the 
Queen's  Picture.  Come,  follow  us :  we'll  be  thy  good 
mafters.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  PaulinaV  Houfe. 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Florizel,  Perdita,  Camillo, 
Paulina,   Lords  and  Attendants. 

Leo.  f^\  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great  comfort 
KJ  That  I  have  had  of  thee ! 

Pau.  What,  fovereign  Sir, 
I  did  not  well,  I  meant  well  5  all  my  ferviccs 
You  have  paid  home.     But  that  you  have  vouchfaf'd, 
With  your  crown'd  brother,  and  thefe  your  contracted 
Heirs  of  your  Kingdoms,  my  poor  Houfe  to  vifit  j 
It  is  a  furplus  of  your  Grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  laft  to  anfwer. 

Leo.  O  Paulina, 
We  honour  you  with  trouble*,  but  we  came 
To  fee  the  Statue  of  our  Queen.     Your  Gallery 
Have  we  pafs'd  through,  not  without  much  content, 
In  many  Angularities  j  but  we  faw  not 
That,  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon, 
The  Statue  of  her  mother. 

Pau.  As  fhe  liv'd  peerlefs, 
So  her  dead  likenefs,  I  do  well  believe, 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon, 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done  >  therefore  I  keep  it 
Lovely,  apart.     But  here  it  is  •,  prepare 
To  iee  the  life  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 
Still  Sleep  mock'd  Death 5  behold,  and  fay,  'tis  well! 
[Paulina  draws  a  curtain,  and  difcovers  Hennione 
/landing  like  a  ftatue.  I 
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I  like  your  filence,  it  the  more  fhews  off 

Your  Wonder  j  but  yet  fpeak,  fir  ft  you,  my  liege, 

Comes  it  not  fomething  near? 

Leo.  Her  natural  pofture! 
Chide  me,  dear  ftone,  that  I  may  fay,  indeed, 
Thou  art  Hermione  \  or  rather,  thou  art  fhe, 
In  thy  not  chiding-,  for  fhe  was  as  tender 
As  infancy  and  grace.     But  yet,  Paulina^ 
Hermione  was  not  fo  much  wrinkled,  nothing 
So  aged  as  this  feems. 

Pol,  Oh,  not  by  much. 

Pan.  So  much  the  more  our  Carver's  excellence, 
Which  lets  go  by  fome  iixteen  years  3  and  makes  her, 
As  fhe  liv'd  now. 

Leo.  As  now  fhe  might  have  done, 
So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  foul.     Oh,  thus  fhe  flood; 
Even  with  fuch  life  of  Majefty,   (warm  life, 
As  now  it  coldly  ftands,)  when  firft  I  woo'd  her. 
I  am  afham'd  -y  do's  not  the  ftone  rebuke  me, 
For  being  more  ftone  than  it  ?  oh,  royal  Piece ! 
There's  Magick  in  thy  Majefty,  which  has 
My  evils  conjur'd  to  remembrance-,  and 
From  my  admiring  Daughter  took  the  fpirits, 
Standing  like  ftone  with  thee. 

Per.  And  give  me  leave, 
And  do  not  fay  'tis  fuperftition,  that 
I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  Blefling. —  Lady, 
Dear  Queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began, 
Give  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kifs. 

Pau.  O,  patience  5 

The  Statue  is  but  newly  fix'd  j  the  colour's 
Not  dry. 

Cam.  My  lord,  your  forrow  was  too  fore  laid  on, 
Which  fixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away, 
So  many  fummers  dry  :  fcarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  fo  long  live  \  no  forrow, 
But  kill'd  it  felf  much  fooner. 

Pol.  Dear  my  brother, 
Let  him,  that  was  the  caufe  of  this,  have  power 

To 
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To  take  offfo  much  grief  from  you,  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himfelf. 
Pau    Indeed,  my,  lord, 
If  I  had  thought,  the  light  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you,  (for  the  (tone  is  mine,) 
I'd  not  have  fhew'd  it. 
Leo.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 
Pau.  No  longer  mail  you  gaze  on't,  left  your  Fancy 
May  think  anon,  it  move. 

Leo.  Let  be,  let  be; 
Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already        * 
What  was  he,  that  did  make  ft  ?  fee,  my  lord, 
Would  you  not  deem,  it  breath'd  j  and  thut  thofe  veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 
Pol.  Mafterly  done  ! 
The  very  Life  feems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leo.  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't, 
As  we  were  mock'd  with  Art. 

Pau.  I'll  draw  the  curtain. 
My  lord's  almoft  fo  far  tranfported,  that 
He'll  think  anon,  it  lives. 

Leo.  O  fweet  Paulina , 
Make  me  to  think  fo  twenty  years  together  : 
No  fettled  fenfes  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleafure  of  that  Madnefs.     Let't  alone. 

Pau.  I'm  forry,  Sir,  I  have  thus  far  ftirr'd  youj  but 
I  could  afflict  you  further. 

Leo.  Do,  Paulina  \ 
For  this  affliction  has  a  tafte  as  fweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort.     Still,  methinks, 
There  is  an  Air  comes  from  her.   What  fine  chizzel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?  let  no  man  mock  me, 
For  I  will  kifs  her. 

Pau.  Good  my  lord,  forbear  y 
The  ruddinefs  upon  her  lip  is  wet; 
You'll  marr  it,  if  you  kifs  it;  (lain  your  own 
With  oily  Painting  j  mall  I  draw  the  curtain? 
Leo.  No,  not  thefe  twenty  years. 

Vol.  III.  M  Per. 
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Per.  So  long  could  \ 
Stand  by,  a  looker  on.  ■ 

Pau.  Either  forbear, 
Quit  prefently  the  Chappel,  or  refolve  you 
For  more  amazement  j  if  you  can  behold  it, 
I'll  make  the  Statue  move,  indeed  j  defcend, 
And  take  you  by  the  hand  *  but  then  you'll  think> 
Which  I  proteft  againft,  I  am  affifted 
By  wicked  Powers. 

Leo.  What  you  can  make  her  do, 
I  am  content  to  look  on$  what  to  fpeak, 
I  am  content  to  hear 5  for  'tis  as  eafie 
To  make  her  fpeak,  as  move. 

Pau.  It  is  requir'd, 
You  do  awake  your  faith  -,  then  all  ftand  flill : 
And  thofe,  that  think  it  is  unlawful  bufinefs 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

Leo.  Proceed  5 
No  foot  mall  flir. 

Pau.  Mufick }  awake  her :  ftrike  -,  [Mufick. 

'Tis  time,  defcend  3  be  ft  one  no  more  j  approach, 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.    Come, 
I'll  fill  your  Grave  up  :  flir  j  nay,  come  away  : 
Bequeath  to  death  your  Numnefs  5  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you  >  you  perceive,  fhe  ftirs  5 

[Hcrmione  comes  down. 
Start  not  j  her  A&ions  fhall  be  holy,  as, 
You  hear,  my  Spell  is  lawful  j  do  not  fhun  her, 
Until  you  fee  her  die  again,  for  then 
You  kill  her  double.     Nay,  prefent  your  hand  j 
When  fhe  was  young,  you  woo'd  her  -,  now  in  age, 
Is  fhe  become  the  fuitor. 

Leo.  Oh,  fhe's  warm  ;  [Embracing  her. 

If  this  be  Magick,  let  it  be  an  Art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol.  She  embraces  him. 
Cam.  She  hangs  about  his  neck  5 
If  fhe  pertain  to  life,  let  her  fpeak  too. 

Pol. 
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Pol  Ay,  and  make  it  manifeft  where  fhe  has  liv'd. 
Or  how  ftol'n  from  the  dead? 

Pau.  That  flie  is  living, 
Were  it  but  told  you,  fhould  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  Tale ;  but  it  appears,  fhe  lives, 
Tho'  yet  flie  fpeak  not.     Mark  a  little  while. 
Pleafe  you  to  interpofe,  fair  Madam,  kneel, 
And  pray  your  Mother's  Blefling;  turn,  good  lady: 
Our  Perdita  is  found. 

[_Prefenting  Perdita,   who  kneels  to  Herm. 

Her.  You  Gods,  look  down, 
And  from  your  facred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head  j  tell  me,  mine  own, 
Where  haft  thou  been  preferv'd  ?  where  liv'd  ?  how  found 
Thy  father's  Court?  for  thou  fhalt  hear,  that  I, 
Knowing  by  Paulina  that  the  Oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  waft  in  Being,  have  preferv'd 
My  felf,  to  fee  the  iflue. 

Pau.  There's  time  enough  for  That  $ 
Left  they  defire,  upon  this  pufh,  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation.     Go  together, 
You  precious  winners  all,  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one ;  I,  an  old  turtle, 
Will  wing  me  to  fome  wither'd  bough,  and  there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again, 
Lament  'till  I  am  loft. 

Leo.  O  peace,  Paulina : 
Thou  fhould'ft  a  husband  take  by  my  confent, 
As  I  by  thine  a  wife.     This  is  a  match, 
And  made  between's  by  vows.  Thou  haft  found  mine, 
But  how,  is  to  be  queftion'd  *  for  I  faw  her, 
As  I  thought,  dead  ;  and  have,  in  vain,  faid  many 
A  prayer  upon  her  Grave.     I'll  not  feek  far 
(For  him,  I  partly  know  his  mind)  to  find  thee 
An  honourable  husband.     Come,  Camillo^ 
And  take  her  by  the  hand  j  whofe  worth  and  honefty 
Is  richly' noted  3  and  here  juftified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  Kings.     Let's  from  this  place. 
What?  look  upon  my  brother:  Both  your  Pardons, 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 

M  z  My 
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My  ill  fufpicion :  this,  your  fon-in-law, 

And  fon  unto  the  King  —  whom  heav'ns  dire&ing, 

Is  troth -plight  to  your  daughter.     Good  Paulinay 

Lead  us  from  hence,  where  we  may  leifurely 

Each  one  demand,  and  anfwer  to  his  part 

Perform'd  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  fince  firft 

We  were  diflever'd.  Haftily  lead  away.     [Exeunt  omnes* 
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(i)  The  Life  and  Death  of 

KING    J  0  H  N. 


A    C    T      I. 

SCENE,  the  Court  (?/England. 

Enter  King  John,  Queen  Elinor,  Pembroke,  Eflex3 
and  Salisbury,  with  Chatilion. 


King  John. 

g]  O  W   fay,    Chatilion^    what  \voul4  France 
with  us? 
Chat.  Thus,  after  Greeting,  fpeaks  the  King 
of  France^ 
In  my  behaviour,  to  the  Majefty, 


The  borrow'd  Majefty  of  England  here. 

Eli.  A  ftrange  Beginning  \  borrow'd  Majefty  ! 

(i)  the  Life  and  Death—]  Tho'  this  Play  have  this  Title, 
yet  the  Action  of  it  begins  at  the  34th  Year  of  his  Life;  and  takesiri 
only  fome  Tranfadtions  of  his  Reign  to  the  Time  of  his  Demife,  being 
an  Interval  of  about  17  Years.  Of  all  the  Englijh  Princes,  (as  Mr.  War- 
burton  obferv'd  to  me,)  that  Sbakefpeare  has  taken  into  Tragedy^ 
King  John  was  the  fittefl  to  have  made  a  Hero  for  a  Tragedy  on  the 
antient  Plan.  Henry  IV,  V,  and  VIII,  had  Qualities  great  enough  for 
it,  but  were  generally  fortunate.  Richard  II,  and  Henry  VI,  (fit  Ver- 
ba Venia)  were,  at  times,  little  better  than  Poltrons:  And  Richard  IIL 
was  fo  black  a  Villain,  that  the  Antients  would  have  thought  him  fitter 
for  a  Gibbet  than  a  Stage.  But  John  had  that  Turbulence  and  Gran- 
deur of  the  Paffions,  that  Inconftancy  of  Temper,  that  equal  Mixture 
of  Good  and  111,  and  that  Series  of  Misfortunes  confequent  thereto,  a* 
might  make  him  very  fit  for  a  Hero  in  a  juft  Compofition. 

M  4  Y^.Jobn. 
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K.John.  Silence,  good  Mother >  hear  the  Embaflie. 

Chat.  Philip  of  France ',  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  dcceafed  brother  Geffry's  Son, 
Arthur  Plantagenei^  lays  lawful  Claim 
To  this  fair  liland,  and  the  territories : 
To  Ireland^  Poicliers,  Anjou^  'Touraine^  Maine  : 
Defiring  thee  to  lay  afide  the  fword, 
Which  fways  ufurpingly  thefe  feveral  Titles ; 
And  put  the  fame  into  young  Arthur's  hand, 
Thy  nephew,  and  right- royal  Soveraign. 

K.John.  What  follows,  if  we  difaliow  of  this? 

Chat.  The  proud  controul  of  fierce  and  bloody  war, 
T'  inforce  thefe  Rights  fo  forcibly  with-held. 

K.John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood  for 
blood, 
Controulment  for  controulment  j  fo  anfwer  France. 

Chat.  Then  take  my  King's  defiance  from  my  mouth, 
The  farthefl  limit  of  my  Embaflie. 

K.  John.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  fo  depart  in  peace. 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France^ 
For  ere  thou  canft  report,  I  will  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  fhall  be  heard. 
So,  hence!  be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 
And  fullen  prefage  of  your  own  decay. 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have, 
Pembroke^  look  to't$   farewel,  Chatilion. 

\Ex.  Chat,  and  Pern. 

Eli.  What  now,  my  fon,  have  I  not  ever  faid, 
How  that  ambitious  Conftance  would  not  ceafe, 
Till  fhe  had  kindled  France  and  all  the  world, 
Upon  the  Right  and  Party  of  her  fon? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole 
With  very  eafie  arguments  of  love  > 
Which  now  the  Manage  of  two  Kingdoms  muft 
With  fearful,  bloody  iflue  arbitrate. 

K.  John.  Our  ftrong  PoiTeflion,and  our  Right  for  us.— 

Eli. Your  itroiig  Pofleffion  much  more  than  yourRight, 
Or  elfe  it  muft  go  wrong  with  you  and  me ; 
So  much  my  confcience  whifpers  in  your  ear, 
Which  none  but  heav'n,  and  you,  and  I  ihall  hear. 

Ejfex. 
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EJfex.  My  Liege,  here  is  the  ftrangeft  controverfic, 
Come  from  the  country  to  tfe  judg'd  by  you, 
That  e'er  I  heard  :  fhall  I  produce  the  men? 

K.John,  Let  them  approach. 
Our  Abbies  and  our  Priories  {hall  pay 
This  Expedition's  charge  —  What  men  are  you? 

Enter  Robert  Faulconbridge,  and  Philip,  his  Brother, 

Phil.  Your  faithful  fubjecT:,  I,  a  gentleman 
Born  in  Northampton/hire,  and  eldeft  Son, 
As  I  fuppofe,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge, 
A  foldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
OfCoeur-de-lwn  knighted  in  the  field. 

K.John.  What  art  thou? 

Robert.  The  fon  and  heir  to  that  fame  Faulconbridge. 

K.  John.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir  ? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  feems  ? 

Phil.  Mod  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  King, 
That  is  well  known \  and,  as  I  think,  one  father; 
But  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heav'n,  and  to  my  mother  j 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

Eli.  Out  on  thee,  rude  man!  thou  doft  fhame  thy 
mother, 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Phil.  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reafon  for  it  5 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine  j 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  he  pops  me  out 
At  lead  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year; 
Heav'n  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  land ! 

K.John.  A  good  blunt  fellow  >  why,  being  younger 
born, 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Phil.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land* 
But,  once,  he  flander'd  me  with  baftardy  ; 
But  whether  I  be  as  true  begot  or  no, 
Thatftill  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head* 
But  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  Liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones,  that  took  the  pains  for  me!) 
Compare  our  Faces,  and  be  judge  your  felf, 

8  If 
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If  old  Sir  Robert  did  beget  us  Both, 

And  were  our  father,  and*this  fon  like  him  j 

0  old  Sir  Robert^  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  heav'n  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 
KJohn.  Why,  what  a  mad-cap  hath  heav'n  lent  lis 

here? 

Eli.  He  hath  a  trick  of  Goeur- de-lion's  face, 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affe&eth  him  : 
Do  you  not  read  fome  tokens  of  my  Son 
In  the  large  compofition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts, 
And  finds  them  perfect  Richard:  firrah,  fpeak, 
What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  landr 

Phil.  Becaufe  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  father, 
With  that  half- face  would  he  have  all  my  land  ?  (i) 
A  half-fac'd  groat,  five  hundred  pound  a  year! 

Rob.  My  gracious  Liege,  when  that  my  Father  liv'd, 
Your  brother  did  imploy  my  father  much  $  — 

Phil.  Well,  Sir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land. 
Your  tale  muft  be,  how  he  imploy'd  my  mother. 

Rob.  And  once  difpatch'd  him  in  an  Embaffie 
To  Germany,  there  with  the  Emperor 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time  : 

(2)  With  half  that  Face]    But  why  with  half  that  Face  ?  There  is 
no  Queilion  but  the  Poet  wrote,  as  I  have  reftor'd  the  Text,  With  that 

half- face Mr.  Pope,  perhaps,  will  be  angry  with  me  for  difcover- 

ing  an  Anachronifm  of  our  Poef  s,  in  the  next  Line  ;  where  he  alludes  to 
a  Coin  not  flruck  till  the  Year  1504,  in  the  Reign  of  K.  Henry  VII.  viz. 
a  Groat,  which,  as  well  as  the  half  Groat,  bare  but  half  faces  im- 
prefs'd.  Fid.  Stow'j  Survey  of  London,  p.  47.  Holingfhed,  Camden'* 
Remains,  &c.  The  Poet  fneers  at  the  meagre  fharp  Vifage  of  the  El- 
der Brother,  by  comparing  him  to  a  iilver  Groat,  that  bore  the  King's 
Face  in  Profile,  fo  {hew'd  but  half  the  Face.  The  Groats  of  all  our 
Kings  of  England,  and,  indeed,  all  their  other  Coins  of  Silver,  one  or 
two  only  excepted,  had  a  full  Face  crown'd;  till  Henry  VII,  at  the 
,  Time  above-mention'd,  coin'd  Groats  and  half  Groats,  as  alfo  fome 
Shillings,  with  half  Faces ;  that  is,  Faces  in  Profile,  as  all  our  Coin  has 
now.  The  firft  Groats  of  K.  Henry  VIII.  were  like  thefe  of  his  Fa- 
ther; tho'  afterwards  he  return  d  to  the  broad  Faces  again.  Thefe 
Groats,  with  the  Impreffion  in  Profile,  are  undoubtedly  here  alluded  to : 
tho*,  as  I  faid,  the  Poet  is  knowingly  guilty  of  an  Anachronifm  in  it  s 
for,  in  the  Time  of  King  John  there  were  no  Groats  at  all :  they  being 
firft,  as  far  as  appears,  coin'd  in  the  Reign  of  K,  Edward  III. 

Th'ad- 
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Th'advantage  of  his  abfence  took  the  King, 
And  in  the  mean  time  fojourn'd  at  my  father's; 
Where,  how  he  did  prevail,  I  fhame  to  fpeak: 
But  truth  is  truth  ;  large  lengths  of  feas  and  fhores 
Between  my  father  and  ray  mother  lay, 
(As  I  have  heard  my  father  fpeak  himfelf) 
When  this  fame  lufty  Gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeath'd 
His  lands  to  me  5  and  took  it  on  his  death, 
That  this,  my  mother's  fon,  was  none  of  his  $ 
And  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
JFull  fourteen  weeks  before  the  courfe  of  time  : 
Then,  good  my  Liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine, 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate  5 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him : 
And  if  (he  did  play  falfe,  the  fault  was  hers  ; 
Which  fault  lyes  on  the  hazard  of  all  husbands, 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 
Who,  as  you  fay,  took  pains  to  get  this  fon, 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  fon  for  his? 
In  footh,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world. 
In  footh,  he  might  j  then  if  he  were  my  brother's, 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him  j  nor  your  father, 
Being  none  of  his,  refufe  him  ;  this  concludes, 
My  mother's  fon  did  get  your  father's  heir, 
Your  father's  heir  mult  have  your  father's  land. 

Rob.  Shall  then  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force 
To  difpoffefs  that  child,  which  is  not  his  ? 

Phil.  Of  no  more  force  to  difpofTefs  me,  Sir, 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

Eli.  Whether  hadft  thou  rather  be  a  Faulconbridge% 
And,  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land: 
Or  the  reputed  Son  of  Cceur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  prefence,  and  no  land  befide  ? 

Phil.  Madam,  and  if  my  brother  had  my  ihape, 
And  I  had  his,  Sir  Robert  his,  like  him ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  fuch  aiding  rods. 

My 
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My  arms  fuch  Eel-skins  ftuft*  my  Face  fo  thin,  (1) 

That  in  mine  ear  I  durfl:  not  ftick  a  rofe, 

Left  men  fhould  fay,  '!  look,  where  three-farthings  goes ! 

And  to  his  fhape  were  heir  to  all  this  land  y." 

Would,  I  might  never  ftir  from  off  this  place, 

I'd  give  it  ev'ry  foot  to  have  this  face  : 

I  would  not  be  Sir  Nobbe  in  any  cafe. 

Eli.  I  like  thee  well  >  wilt  thou  forfake  thy  fortune, 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me? 
1  am  a  foldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Phil  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I'll  take  my  chance^ 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pound  a  year, 
Yet  fell  your  face  for  five  pence,  and  'tis  dear. 
Madam,  I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

Eli.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 

Phil.  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

K.  John.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Phil.  Philip,  my  Liege,  fo  is  my  name  begun ; 
Philip,  good  old  Sir  Robert's  wife's  eldeft  fon. 

(3)  ■!         ., ■  my  Face  Jo  thin, 

That  in  mine  Ear  I  durji  not  Jlick  a  Rofe, 

Left  Men  Jhould  fay,  Look,  where  three-farthings  goes  !  ] 

In  this  very  obfeure  PaiTage  our  Poet  is  anticipating  the  Date  of  ano- 
ther Coin ;  humouroufly  to  rally  a  thin  Face,  eclipfed,  as  it  were,  by  a 
full-blown  Rofe.  We  muft  obferve,  to  explain  this  Allufion,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  the  firft,  and  indeed  the  only,  Prince  who  coin'd  in 
England  three-half- pence,  and  three-farthing  Pieces.  She  at  one  and 
the  fame  time,  coin'd  Shillings,  Six-pences,  Groats,  Three-pences,  Two- 
pences,  Three  half-pence,  Pence,  Three- farthings,  and  Half-pence  : 
And  thefe  Pieces  all  had  her  Head,  and  were  alternately  with  the  Rofe 
behind,  and  without  the  Rofe.  The  Shilling,  Groat,  Two-Pence,  Pen- 
ny, and  Half-penny  had  it  not:  the  other  intermediate  Coins,  <viz.  the 
Six-pence,  Three-pence,  Three-half-pence,  and  Three-farthings  had  the 
Rofe.  This  accurate  Diftinttion  I  owe  to  the  Favour  and  Communica- 
tion of  the  worthy  and  ^ingenious  Martin  Folkes,  Efq;.  I'll  venture  to 
advance  one  Obfervation,  before  I  have  done  with  this  Subjett,  that  as 
each  of  the  leffer  of  thefe  Pieces  were  hardly  to  be  diftinguihYd  in  Size 
from  that  immediately  next  to  it  in  Value;  it  was  the  common  prac- 
tice to  deface  the  Rofe  upon  the  leffer  Coin,  to  make  it  pafs  for  that  next 
above  it  in  Price.  And  this  ferves  to  give  Light  to  a  Paffage  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  in  their  Scarnful  Lady. 

He  had  a  Baftard,  his  own  toward  Iffue,  ivhipt,  and  then  cropt,  for 
wa/bing  out  the  Rofes  in  Three-farthings  tg  make  them  Pence. 

K.  John. 
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K.  John.  From  henceforth  bear  his  Name,  whofe  form 
thou  bear'ft  : 
Kneel  thou  down  Philips  but  rife  up  more  great  $ 
Arife  Sir  Richard^  and  Plantagenet. 

Phil.  Brother  by  th'  mother's  fide,  give  me  your  h  uad  \ 
My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land. 
Now  blefled  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day, 
When  I  was  got,  Sir  Robert  was  away. 

Eli.  The  very  fpirit  of  Plantagenet ! 
I  am  thy  grandam  >  Richard^  call  me  fo. 

Phil.  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  truth  5  what  tho'  ? 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right, 

In  at  the  window,  or  elfe  o'er  the  hatch  : 
Who  dares  not  ftir  by  day,  muft  walk  by  night, 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch  $ 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  ftill  well-fhot  5 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K.John.  Go,  Faulconbridge,  now  haft  thou  thydefirej 
A  landlefs  Knight  makes  thee  a  landed  'Squire  : 
Come,  Madam  >  and  come,  Richard ;  we  muft  fpeed 
For  France^  for  France-,  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Phil.  Brother,  adieu  $  good  fortune  come  to  thee, 
For  thou  was  goti'th'  way  of  honefty.    [_Ex.  all  but  Phil. 

A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was, 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worfe! 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady. 
Good-den,  Sir  Richard,  —  Godamercy,  fellow  ; 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him  Peter; 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  mens  names: 
'Tis  too  refpeftive  and  unfociable 
For  your  converfing.     Now  your  traveller, 
He  and  his  tooth-pick  at  my  Wormip's  mefs  ; 
And  when  my  knightly  ftomach  is  fuffie'd, 
Why  then  I  fuck  my  teeth,  and  catechife 
My  picqued  man  of  Countries  j  —  My  dear  Sir,  (4) 

(4)  My  piked  Man  of  Countries]  Thus  Mr.  Pope  exhibits  this  Paf- 
fage,  and  interprets  the  Word,  forma/,  bearded.  The  old  Copies  give 
it  us,  picked,  by  a  flight  Corruption  in  the  Spelling ;  but  the  Author 
certainly  defign'd,  picqued;  (from  the  French  V erb,  fe piauer)  i.  e.  tou- 
chy, tart,  apprehenfive,  upon  his  Guard. 

(Thus 
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(Thus  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin) 
I  (hall  befeech  you, — that  is  Queftion  now  5 
And  then  comes  anfwer  like  an  A  B  C-book  : 
O  Sir,  fays  Anfwer,  at  your  bed  command, 

At  your  employment,  at  your  fervice,  Sir :  

No,  Sir,  fays  Queftion,  I,  fweet  Sir,  at  yours, - 

And  fo  e'er  Anfwer  knows  what  Queftion  would,  (f ) 

Serving  in  dialogue  of  Compliment  5 

And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines^ 

The  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po  j 

It  draws  towards  fupper  in  conclufion,  fo. 

But  this  is  worfhipful  fociety, 

And  fits  the  mounting  fpirit  like  my  felf : 

For  he  is  but  a  baftard  to  the  time. 

That  doth  not  fmack  of  obfervation  j 

(And  fo  am  I,  whether  I  fmack  or  no:) 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device, 

Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement ; 

But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 

(5)  And  fo  e'er  Anfwer  knows  what  Queftion  would, 

(Saving  in  Dialogue  ]     In   this    fine  Speech  Faulconbridge 

would  fhew  the  Advantages  and  Prerogatives  of  Men  of  Worfhip,  He 
particularly  obferves,  that  he  has  the  Traveller  at  Command.  (And 
here  we  mull  remember  the  Time  our  Author  wrote  in ;  when  Travel- 
lers, by  the  daily  Difcovery  of  new  Worlds,  were  in  the  greateft  Eftima- 
tion.)  At  the  nrft  Intimation  of  his  Defire  to  hear  ftrange  Stories,  the 
Traveller  complies,  and  the  Anfwer  comes  as  eafy  as  an  A,  b,  c,   book. 

Now,  Sir,  fays  the  Knight,  this  is  my  Queftion: -The  over-ready 

Traveller  will  fcarce  give  him  Leave  to   make  it,    but,    e'er  Anfwer 

knows  what  Queftion  would, What  then  ?  Why,  according  to 

the  Stupidity  of  the  hitherto  receiv'd  Reading,  it  grows  towards  Supper- 
time.  And  is  not  this  worfhipful  Society  ?  To  fpend  all  the  Time  be- 
twixt Dinner  and  Supper,  before  either  of  them  knows  what  the  other 
would  be  at.  So  abiurdly  is  the  Senfe  vitiated,  by  putting  the  three 
Lines  in  a  Parenthejis ;  which,  we  may  fuppofe,  was  firft  occafion'd  by 
their  Blunder  in  the  Word,  Saving,  inftead  of  the  true  Word,  Serving, 
Now  my  Emendation  gives  the  Text  this  Turn;  "  And  e'er  Anfwer 
"  knows  what  the  Queftion  would  be  at,  my  Traveller  ferves  in  his 
"  Dialogue  of  Compliment,  which  is  his  Handing  Difti  at  all  Tables, 
"  then  he  comes  to  talk  of  the  Alpes  and  Apennines,  Sec.  and  by  the 
"  time  this  Difcourfe  concludes,  it  draws  towards  Supper. "  All  now 
here  is  Senfe  and  Humour ;  and  the  Phrafe  of  ferving  in  is  a  very  hu* 
mowrous  one,  t©  fignify  that  this  was  his  Worfhip's  fecond  Courfe. 

Mr.  Warburton, 

Sweet, 
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Sweet,  fweet,  fweet  poifon  for  the  age's  tooth  $ 
Which  tho'  I  will  not  pradtife  to  deceive, 
Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn  * 
For  it  fhall  flrew  the  footfteps  of  my  rifing. 
But  who  comes  in  fuch  hafte,  in  riding  robes  ? 
What  woman-poft  is  this?  hath  fhe  no  husband, 
That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her? 
O  me!  it  is  my  Mother >  now,  good  lady, 
What  brings  you  here  to  Court  fo  haftily  ? 

Enter  Lady  Faulconb ridge,  and  James  Gurney. 

Lady.  Where  is  that  flave,  thy  brother  ?  where  is  he, 
That  holds  in  chafe  mine  honour  up  and  down? 

Phil.  My  brother  Robert^  old  Sir  Robert**  fon, 
Colbrand  the  giant,  that  fame  mighty  man, 
Is  it  Sir  Robert's  Son,  that  you  feek  fo? 

Lady.  Sir  Robert's  fon?  ay,  thou  unrev'rend  boy, 
Sir  Robert's  fon :  why  fcorn'fl  thou  at  Sir  Robert  ? 
He  is  Sir  Robert's  fon  j  and  fo  art  thou. 

Phil.  James  Gurney^  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  a  while? 

Gur.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

Phil.  Philip!— fpare  me,  James;  (<S) 

(6)  Philip,  fparrow,  James."]    Thus  the  old  Copies ;  and 

Mr.  Pope  has  attempted  to  glofs  this  Reading  by  telling  us,  that  Philip 
is  the  common  Name  for  a  tame  Sparrow.     So  that  then  Faulconbridge 

would  fay,  Call  me  Philip  ?  You  may  as  well  call  me  Sparrow. The 

Allufion  is  very  mean  and  trifling :  and  every  Body,  I  believe,  will  chufe 
to  embrace  Mr.  Warburtoris  Emendation,  which  I  have  inferted  into 
the  Text.  Spare  me,  and  Forbear  me,  it  may  be  obferved,  are  our  Au- 
thor' s  accuflom'd  Phrafes ;  either  when  any  one  wants  another  to  leave 
him,  or  would  be  rid  of  a  difpleafing  SubjecT:.  So,  in  the  Tempeft,  Alon- 
fo,  when  his  Companions  teize  him  with  unfeafonable  Difcourfe,  fays ; 

I  pry  thee,  fpare. 
So,  Imogen,  in  Cymbeline,  when  She  wants  to  get  rid  of  Clot  en; 

■  I  pray  you,  fpare  me  ,  faith, 

Ifball  unfold  equal  Difcourtefy 

To  your  beft  Kindnefs 
So  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  when  he  difmifles  the  Meffenger,  that 
brings  an  Account  of  his  Wife's  Death  : 

■ «  Forbear  me ; 

There's  a  great  Spirit  gone  ! 
And,   in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  when  the  Duke  would  have  Mariana 
leave  him ; 

//>*// crave  your  Forbearance  a  little ;  may  bet  I  will  call  upon 
you  anon* 

There's 
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There's  toys  abroad ;   anon  I'll  tell  thee  more.  • 

[Ex.  James, 
Madam,  I  was  not  old  Sir  Robert's  fon 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good-Friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  Faft  :  \ 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well ;  marry,  confefs ! 
Could  he  get  me?  Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it  j 
We  know  his  handy- work  >  therefore,  good  mother, 
To  whom  am  I  beholden  for  thefe  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  holpe  to  make  this  leg. 

Lady.  Haft  thou  confpir'd  with  thy  Brother  too, 
That,  for  thine  own  gain,  fhould'ft  defend  mine  honour? 
What  means  this  fcorn,  thou  mod  untoward  knave? 

Phil.  Knight,  Knight,  good  mother Bafilifc& 

like.  (7) 
What!  I  am  dub'd  >  I  have  it  on  my  fhoulder : 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  Sir  Robert's  fon  5 
I  have  difclaim'd  Sir  Robert,  and  my  land  j 
Legitimation,  Name,  and  all  is  gone : 

(7)  Knight,  Knight, —£00/  Mother,  Bafilifco  //£<?.]  Thus  muft 
this  Paffage  be  pointed  ;  and,  to  come  at  the  Humour  of  it,  I  muft  clear 
up  an  old  Circumftance  of  Stage-Hiftory.  Faulconbridge^s  Words  here 
carry  a  conceal'd  Piece  of  Satire  on  a  ftupid  Drama  of  that  Age,  print- 
ed in  1599,  and  call'd  Soliman  and  Perfeda.  In  this  Piece  there  is  the 
Character  of  a  bragging  cowardly  Knight,  call'd  Bafilifco.  His  Preten- 
lion  to  Valour  is  fo  blown  and  feen  thro',  that  Pi/ton,  a  Buffbon-fervant 
in  the  Play,  jumps  upon  his  Back,  and  will  not  difengage  him,  till  he 
makes  Bafilifco  fwear  upon  his  dudgeon  Dagger  to  the  Contents,  and 
in  the  Terms,  he  dictates  to  him  :  as,  for  Initance. 

Baf.   O,  I  fwear,  I  fwear. 

Pift.  By  the  Contents  of  this  Blade, 

Baf.  By  the  Contents  of  this  Blade, 

Pift.  /,  the  aforefaid  Bafilifco, 

Baf.  7,  the  aforefaid  Bafilifco, 

Knight,  good  Fellow,  knight,  knight,  - 

Pift.  Knave,  good  Fellow,  knave,  knave, 

So  that  'tis  clear,  our  Poet  is  fneering  at  this  Play  ;  and  makes  Phi- 
lip, when  his  Mother  calls  him  knave,  throw  off  that  Reproach  by  hu- 
mourouily  laying  claim  to  his  new  Dignity  of  Knighthood ;  as  Bafilifco 
arrogantly  infills  on  his  Title  of  Knight  in  the  Paffage  above  quoted. 
This  old  Play  is  an  execrable  bad  onej  and,  I  fuppofe,  was  fufficiendy 
exploded  in  the  Reprefentation :  which  might  make  this  Circumflance  fo 
well  known,  as  to  become  the  Butt  for  a  Stage-Sarcafnt, 

Then, 
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Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father 5 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope*  who  was  it,  mother? 

Lady.  Haft  thou  deny'd  thy  felf  a  Faulconbridge  ? 

Phil.  As  faithfully,  as  I  deny  the  Devil. 

Lady,  King  Richard  Coeur- de-lion  was  thy  father  j 
By  long,  and  vehement,  Suit  I  was  feduc'd 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed. 
Heav'n  lay  not  my  tranfgreffion  to  my  charge ! 
Thou  art  the  iflue  of  my  dear  offence, 
Which  was  fo  flrongly  urg'd  paft  my  defence. 

Phil.  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again, 
Madam,  I  would  not  wifh  a  better  father. 
Some  fins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth, 
And  fo  doth  yours 5  your  fault  was  not  your  folly; 
Needs  muft  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  difpofe, 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love ; 
Againft  whofe  fury,  and  unmatched  force, 
The  awlefs  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight  5 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hands. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts, 
May  eafily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  mother, 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father. 
Who  lives  and  dares  but  fay,  thou  didft  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  I'll  fend  his  foul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  fliew  thee  to  my  kin, 

And  they  fhall  fay,  when  Richard  me  begot, 
If  thou  hadfl:  faid  him  nay>  it  had  been  fin* 

Who  fays,  it  was,  he  lyes  ->  I  fay,  'twas  not. 

[Exeunt. 
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act     11. 

SCENE,   before  the  walls  of  Angiers 

in  France. 

Enter  Philip  King  0/France,  Lewis  the  Dauphin, 
the  Archduke  of  Auitria,  Conitance,  and  Arthur. 

Lewis. 

BEFORE  Algiers  well  met,  brave  Aufiria. 
Arthur!  that  great  fore-runner  of  thy  blood 
Richardythzt  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart, 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Paleftine, 
By  this  brave  Duke  came  early  to  his  Grave'  : 
And  for  amends  to  his  pofterity, 
At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come, 
To  fpread  his  Colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf* 
And  to  rebuke  the  Ufurpation 
Of  thy  unnatural  Uncle,  Englijh  John. 
Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Arth.  God  ftiall  forgive  you  Coeur-de- lion's  death 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  off-fpring  life; 
Shadowing  their  Right  under  your  wings  of  war. 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  pow'rlefs  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unftained  love: 
"Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  Duke. 

Lewis.  A  noble  boy!  who  would  not  do  thee  Right? 

Auft.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kifs, 
As  feal  to  this  indenture  of  my  lovey 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return, 
Till  Angiers  and  the  Right  thou  hall  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  fliore, 
Whofe  foot  fpurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides, 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  iflanders  > 
Ev'n  till  that  England,  hedged  in  with  the  Main, 
That  water- walled  bulwark,  ftill  fecure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purpofes, 

Ev'a 
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Ev'n  'till  that  outmoft  corner  of  the  Weft, 
Salute  thee  for  her  King.     Till  then,  fair  boy, 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Conft.  O,  take  his  Mother's  thanks,  a  Widow's  thanks, 
Till  your  ftrong  hand  fhall  help  to  give  him  ftrength, 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love. 

jiuft.  The  peace  of  heav'n  is  theirs,  who  lift  their 
fwords 
In  fuch  a  juft  and  charitable  war. 

K.  Philip.  Well  then,  to  Work  j  our  engines  (hall  be 
bent 
Againft  the  brows  of  this  refitting  town; 
Call  for  our  chiefeft  men  of  difcipHne, 
To  cull  the  plots  of  beft  advantages. 
We'll  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bortes, 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmens  blood, 
But  we  will  make  it  lubjecl:  to  this  boy. 

Conft.  Stay  for  an  anfwer  to  your  Embaflie, 
Left  unadvis'd  you  ftain  your  fwords  with  blood. 
My  lord  Chatilion  may  from  England  bring 
That  Right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war$ 
And  then  we  (hall  repent  each  drop  of  blood, 
That  hot  rafh  hafte  fo  indire&ly  fhed. 

Enter  Chatilion. 

K.  Philip,  A  wonder,  lady  !  lo,  upon  thy  wifh 
Our  meflenger  Chatilion  is  arriv'd  -, 
What  England  fays,  fay  briefly,  gentle  lord, 
We  coldly  paufe  for  thee.     Chatilion,  fpeak. 

Chat,  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paultry  fiege, 
And  ftir  them  up  againft  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  juft  demands, 
Hath  put  himfelf  in  arms*  the  adverfe  winds, 
Whofe  leifure  I  have  ftaid,  have  giv'n  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  foon  as  I. 
His  Marches  are  expedient  to  this  town, 
His  forces  ftrong,  his  foldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  Mother-Queen  3 
An  Ate,  ftirring  him  to  blood  and  ftrife. 
With  her,  her  Neice,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Sfain\ 

N  %  With 
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With  them  a  Baftard  of  the  King  deceased, 

And  all  th'unfettled  humours  of  the  land  -y 

Ram,  inconfid'rate,  fiery  voluntaries, 

With  ladies  faces,  and  fierce  dragons  fpleens, 

Have  fold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 

Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 

To  make  a  hazard  or  new  fortunes  here. 

In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntlefs  fpirits, 

Than  &ow  the  Englijh  bottoms  have  waft  o'er, 

Did  never  float  upon  the  fwelling  tide, 

To  do  offence  and  fcathe  in  Chriftendom. 

The  interruption  of  their  churlifh  drums  [_Drums  beat: 

Cuts  off  more  circumftance>  they  are  at  hand. 

To  parly,  or  to  fight,  therefore  prepare. 

K.  Philip.  How  much  unlook'd  for  is  this  expedition! 

jiuft.  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  fo  much 
We  muft  awake  endeavour  for  defence  > 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occafion  : 
Let  them  be  welcome  then,  we  are  prepar'd. 

Enter  King  of  England,  Faulconbridge,  Elinor,  Blanch, 
.Pembroke,  and  others. 

K.  John.   Peace  be   to  France,    if    France   in   peace 
permit 
Our  juft  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own  : 
If  not,  bleed  France^  and  Peace  afcend  to  heav'n ! 
Whilft  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beats  his  Peace  to  heav'n. 

K.  Philip.  Peace  be  to  England,  if  that  war  return 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace! 
England  we  love  5  and  for  that  England's  fake 
With  burthen  of  our  armour  here  we  fweatj 
This  toil  of  ours  fliould  be  a  work  of  thine. 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  fo  far, 
That  thou  haft  under-wrought  its  lawful  King  ; 
Cut  off  the  fequence  of  poiterityj 
Out-faced  infant  ftate  >  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  Crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face, 
Thefe  eyes,  thefe  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his  > 

This 
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This  little  abftra&doth  contain  that  Large, 
Which  dy'd  in  Geffrey,  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  large  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  born, 
And  this  his  fonj  England  was  Geffrey's  Right, 
And  this  is  Geffrey's  ;  in  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  King, 
When  living  blood  doth  in  thefe  temples  beat, 
Which  own  the  Crown  that  thou  o'er-maftereft? 

K.John.  From  whom  haft  thou  this  great  commilfion, 
France^ 
To  draw  my  anfwer  to  thy  articles  ? 

K.  Philip.  From  that  fupernal  Judge,  that  ftirs  good 
thoughts 
In  any  breaft  of  ftrong  authority, 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  ftains  of  right. 
That  Judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy  j 
Under  whofe  warrant  I  impeach  thy  wrong, 
And  by  whofe  help  I  mean  to  chaitife  it. 

K.  John.  Alack,  thou  doft  ufurp  authority. 

K.  Philip.  Excufe  it,  ?tis  to  beat  ufurping  down. 

Eli.  Who  is't,  that  thou  doft  call  ufurper,  France? 

Conft.  Let  me  make  anfwer :  thy  ufurping  fon.  — 

Eli.  Out,  infolent !  thy  baftard  ftiall  be  King, 
That  thou  may'ft  be  a  Queen,  and  check  the  world  ! 

Conft.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  fon  as  true, 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband  >  and  this  boy, 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey^ 
Than  thou  and  John,  in  manners  being  as  like 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  baftard!  by  my  foul,  I  think, 
His  father  never  was  fo  true-begotj 
It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 

Eli.  There's  a  good  mother,   boy,  that  blots  thy 
father. 

Conft.  There's  a  good  grandam,  boy,   that  wouldft 
blot  thee. 

Auft.  Peace.— 

Faulc.  Hear  the  crier. 

Auft.  What  the  devil  art  thou? 
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Faulc.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  Sir,  with  you. 
An  a*  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone. 
You  are  the  hare,  of  whom  the  proverb  goes, 
"Whofe  valour  plucks  dead  Lions  by  the  beard ; 
I'll  fmoak  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right  $ 
Sirrah,  look  to't  -y  i'faith,  I  will,  i'fakh. 

Blanch.  O,  well  did  he  become  that  Lion's  robe, 
That  did  difrobe  the  Lion  of  that  robe. 

Faulc.  It  lyes  as  fightly  on  the  back  of  him,  (8) 
As  great  dlcides*  mews  upon  an  Afs  \ 
But,  Afs,  I'll  take  that  burthen  from  your  back, 
Or  lay  on  That,  fhall  make  your  moulders  crack. 

Auft.  What  cracker  is  this  fame,  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  fuperfluous  breath  ? 
King  Philips  determine  what  we  (hall  do  ftreight. 

K.  Philip.  Women  and  fools,  break  offyour  conference. 
King  John)  this  is  the  very  Sum  of  all  > 
England^  and  h eland,  Anjou,  Touraine^  Main, 
In  Right  of  Arthur  I  do  claim  of  thee : 
Wilt  thou  refign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  Arms? 

K.John  My  Life  as  foon.  —  I  do  defie  thee,  France, 
jlrthur  of  Britain ,  yield  thee  to  my  Hand  $ 
And  out  of  my  dear  love  I'll  give  thee  more, 
Than  e'er  the  coward-hand  of  France  can  win. 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

Eli.  Come  to  thy  Grandam,  child. 

Confl.  Do,  child,  go  to  it  Grandam,  child. 
Give  Grandam  Kingdom,  and  it  Grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig  5 

(8)  It  lyes  as  fightly  on  the  Back  of  him, 

As  great  Alcides1  Shoes  upon  an  Afs  ]  Bat  why  his  Shoes,  in  the 
Name  of  Propriety  ?  For  let  Hercules  and  his  Shoes  have  been  really  as 
big  as  they  were  ever  fuppos'd  to  be,  yet  they  (I  mean,  the  Shoes) 
would  not  have  been  an  Overload  for  an  Afs.  I  am  perfuaded,  I  have 
retriev'd  the  true  Reading;  and  let  us  obferve  the  Juftnefs  of  the  Compa- 
rifon  now.  Faulconhridge  in  his  Refentment  would  fay  this  to  Aujiria. 
"  That  Lion's  Skin,  which  my  great  Father  King  Richard  once  wore, 
"  looks  as  uncouthly  on  thy  Back ;  as  that  other  nobie  Hide,  which 
"  was  borne  by  Hercules,  would  look  on  the  Back  of  an  Afs.1'  A 
double  Allulion  was  intended;  iirit,  to  the  Fable  of "the  Afs  in  the  Lion's 
Skin  :  then  Richard  1.  is  finely  fet  in  Competition  with  Alcides',  as  Au- 
jiria is  fatyricaliy  coupled  with  the  Afs. 

There's 
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There's  a  good  Grandam. 

Arth.  Good  my  mother,  peace  $ 
I  would,  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  Grave  3 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil,  that's  made  for  me. 

Eli.  His  mother  fliames  hirn  lb,  poor  boy,  he  weeps. 
Conft.  Now  fhame  upon  you,  whe're  ihe  does  or  no  ! 
His  Grandam's  wrong,  and  not  his  mother's  mames, 
Draws  thofe  heav'n-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes, 
Which  heav'n  fhall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee  : 
Ay,  with  thefe  cryftal  beads  heav'n  fhall  be  brib'd 
To  do  him  juftice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli.  Thou  monftrous  flanderer  of  heav'n  and  earth  ! 
Conft.  Thou  monftrous  injurer  of  heav'n  and  e.irth, 
Call  me  not  flanderer ;  thou,  and  thine,  ufurp 
The  Domination,  Royalties  and  Rights 
Of  this  opprefTed  boy ;  this  is  thy  eldeft  fon's  fon, 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee: 
Thy  fins  are  vifited  in  this  poor  child ; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him ; 
Being  but  the  fecond  generation 
Removed  from  thy  fin-conceiving  womb. 
K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 
Conft.  I  have  but  this  to  fay, 
That  he  is  not  only  plagued  for  her  fin, 
But  God  hath  made  her  fin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  ifflie,  plagu'd  for  her, 
And  with  her  plague  her  fin  5  his  injury, 
Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  fin, 
All  punifh'd  in  the  perfon  of  this  Child, 
And  All  for  her,  a  plague  upon  her! 

Eli.  Thou  unadvis'd  Scold,  I  can  produce 
A  Will,  that  bars  the  Title  of  thy  Son. 

Conft.  Ay,  who  doubts  that?  a  Will! a  wicked 

Willj 
A  Woman's  Will,  a  cankred  Grandam's  Will. 

K.  Phil.  Peace,  Lady  j  paufe,  or  be  more  temperate  : 
It  ill  befeems  this  Prefence  to  cry  Aim 
To  thefe  ill-tuned  Repetitions. 
Some  trumpet  fummon  hither  to  the  Walls 
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Thefe  men  of  Anglers  $  let  us  hear  them  fpeak. 
Whofe  Title  they  admit,  Arthur* %  ox  John's. 

[Trumpet  founds. 

Enter  a  Citizen  upon  the  Walls. 

Cit.  Who  is  it,  that  hath  warn'd  us  to  the  walls  ? 

K.  Philip.  'Tis  France ,  for  England. 

K.John.  England  for  it  felf; 
You  men  of  Anglers  and  my  loving  Subjects — 

'K.Philip.  You  loving  men  of  Angler s,  Arthur's  Sub- 
jects, 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle- 

K.John.  For  our  advantage}  therefore  hear  us  firft  : 
Thefe  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  profpecl:  of  your  town, 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement. 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath  $ 
And  ready  mounted  are  they  to  fpit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainft  your  walls : 
All  preparations  for  a  bloody  fiege 
And,  mercilefs  proceeding,  by  thefe  French, 
Confront  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates; 
And  but  for  our  approach,  thofe  fleeping  ftones, 
That  as  a  waile  do  girdle  you  about, 
By  the  compuliion  of  their  Ordinance 
By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  difhabited,  and  wide  havock  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rufh  upon  your  peace. 
But  on  the  fight  of  us  your  lawful  King, 
(Who  painfully  with  much  expedient  March 
Have  brought  a  counter-check  before  your  gates, 
To  fave  unfcratch'd  your  city's  threatned  cheeks) 
Behold,  the  French,  amaz'd,  vouchfafe  a  parle ; 
And  now,  inltead  of  bullets  wrap'd  in  fire, 
To  make  a  ihaking  fever  in  your  walls, 
They  (hoot  but  calm  words  folded  up  in  fmoak, 
To  make  a  faithlefs  error  in  your  ears  ^ 
Which  truft  accordingly,  kind  citizens-, 
And  let  in  us,  your  King,  whofe  labour'd  fpirits, 

Fore- 
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Fore-weary'd  in  this  action  of  fwift  fpeed, 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city-walls. 

K.Philip.  When  I  have  laid,  make  anfwer  to  us  both. 
Lo!  in  this  right  hand,  whofe  Protection 
Is  moft  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  Right 
Of  him  it  holds,  ftands  young  Plant agenet-y 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man, 
And  King  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys. 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  March  thefe  Greens  before  your  town : 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you, 
Than  the  Conftraint  of  hofpitable  Zeal, 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppreffed  child, 
Religioufly  provokes.     Be  pleafed  then 
To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe 
To  him  that  owns  it  ,  namely,  this  young  Prince, 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  Bear, 
Save  in  afpect,  hath  all  offence  feal'd  up  : 
Our  cannons  malice  vainly  fhall  be  fpent 
Againft  th'  invulnerable  clouds  of  heav'n ; 
And  with  a  blefled,  and  unvext  retire, 
With  unhack'd  fwords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lufty  blood  again, 
Which  here  we  came  to  fpout  againft  your  town; 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pafs  your  proffer'd  offer, 
'Tis  not  the  rounder  of  your  old-fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  meflengers  of  war: 
Tho'  all  thefe  Englijh^  and  their  difcipline, 
Were  harbour'd  in  their  rude  circumference. 
Then  tell  us,  (hall  your  City  call  us  lord, 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challen'g'd  it? 
Or  fhall  we  give  the  fignal  to  our  rage, 
And  flalk  in  blood  to  our  pofTeffion  ? 

Qit.  In  brief,  we  are  the  King  of  England's  Subjects  , 
For  him,  and  in  his  Righc,  we  hold  this  town. 

K.John.  Acknowledge  then  the  King,  and  let  me  in. 

Cit.  That  can  we  not  5  but  he  that  proves  the  King, 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal;  till  that  time, 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  againft  the  world. 
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K.John.  Doth  not  the  Crown  of  England  prove  the 
King  ? 
And  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnrifles, 
Tv/ice  fifteen  thoufand  hearts  of  England's  breed  ■     ■> 
Faulc.  (Baftards,  and  elfe.) 
K.  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 
K.  Philip.  As  many,  and  as  well-born  bloods  as  thofe— • 
Faulc.  (Some  baftards  too.,) 

K.  Philip.  Stand  in  his  face  to  contradict  his  Claim. 
tit.  Till  you  compound,  whofe  Right  is  worthieft, 
We  for  the  worthieft  hold  the  Right  from  both. 

K.John.  Then  God  forgive  the  fin  of  all  thofe  fouls, 
That  to  their  everlafting  refidence, 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  lhall  fleet, 
In  dreadful  tryal  of  our  Kingdom's  King ! 

K.  Philip.  Amen^   Amen. Mount,  chevaliers,  to 

arms! 
Faulc.  Saint  George^  that  fwing'd  the  Dragon,  and  e'er 
fince 
Sits  on  his  horfeback  at  mine  hoftefs1  door, 
Teach  us  fome  fence.     Sirrah,  were  I  at  home 
At  your  den,  firrah,  with  your  Lionefs, 
I'd  fet  an  Ox-head  to  your  Lion's  hide, 
And  make  a  monfter  of  you.  —  [To  Auftria. 

Auft.  Peace,  no  more. 

Faulc.  O,  tremble;  for  you  hear  the  Lion  roar. 
K.  John.  Up  higher  to  the  plain,  where  we'll  fet  forth 
In  beft  appointment  all  our  regiments. 

Faulc.  Speed  then  to  take  th*  advantage  of  the  field. 
K.  Philip.  It  fhall  be  fo  $  and  at  the  other  hill 
Command  the  reft  to  ftand.    God,  and  our  Right! 

[Exeunt. 

A  long  Charge  founded :   then,  after  excurfions^  enter  the 
Herald  of  France  with  trumpets  to  the  gates. 

F.  Her.  You  men  of  Anglers^  open  wide  your  gates, 
And  let  young  Arthur  Duke  of  Bretagne  in  j 
Who  by  the  hand  of  France  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  Englijh  mother, 
Whofe  fons  lye  fcatter'd  on  the  bleeding  ground: 

And 
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And  many  a  widow's  husband  groveling  lyes, 
Coldly  embracing  the  difcolour'd  earth ; 
While  Victory  with  little  lofs  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French  \ 
Who  are  at  hand  triumphantly  difplay'd, 
To  enter  conquerors  5  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  King,  and  yours. 

Enter  Englifh  Herald  with  Trumpet. 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  o£Angiers-y  ring  your  bells; 
King  John,  your  King  and  England's,  doth  approach, 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day. 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  fo  filver-bright, 
Hither  return  all  gilt  in  Frenchmens  blood. 
There  ftuck  no  plume  in  any  Englijh  Creft, 
That  is  removed  by  a  ftafF  of  France. 
Our  Colours  do  return  in  thofe  fame  hands, 
That  did  difplay  them  when  we  firft  march'd  forth  % 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntfmen,  come 
Our  lufty  Englijh,  all  with  purpled  hands  $ 
Dy'd  in  the  dying  {laughter  of  their  foes. 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  viftors  way. 

Cit.  Heralds,  from  off  our  tow'rs  we  might  behold, 
From  firft  to  laft,  the  Onfet  and  Retire 
Of  both  your  armies,  whofe  equality 
By  our  beft  eyes  cannot  be  cenfured  $ 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and   blows   have  anfwer'd 

blows  > 
Strength  match'd  with  ftrength,  and  power  confronted 

power. 
Both  are  alike,  and  both  alike  we  like  $ 
One  muft  prove  greateft.     While  they  weigh  fo  even, 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither  j  yet  for  both. 

Enter  the  two  Kings  with  their  Powers,  at  fever al  Doors. 

K.  John.  France,  haft  thou  yet  more  blood  to  caft 
away? 
Say,  {hall  the  current  of  our  Right  run  on? 
Whofe  paflage,  vext  with  thy  impediment, 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'er-fwell 

With 
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With  courfe  difturb'd  ev'n  thy  confining  mores* 
Unlefs  thou  let  his  filver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progrefs  to  the  ocean. 

K.  Philip.  England^  thou  haft  not  fav'd  one  drop  of 
blood 
In  this  hot  tryal,  more  than  we  of  France  5 
Rather  loft  more.     And  by  this  hand  I  fwear, 
That  fways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks, 
Before  we  will  lay  by  our  juft-borne  arms, 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainft  whom  thefe  arms  we  bear  j 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead  * 
Gracing  the  fcroul,  that  tells  of  this  war's  lofs, 
With  (laughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  Kings. 

FauJc.  Ha!  Majefty, —  how  high  thy  glory  towers, 
When  the  rich  blood  of  Kings  is  fet  on  fire! 
Oh,  now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  fteeU 
The  fwords  of  foldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  phangs  s 
And  now  he  feafts,  mouthing  the  flefh  of  men 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  Kings. 
Why  ftand  thefe  royal  fronts  amazed  thus? 
Cry  havock,  Kings ;  back  to  the  ftained  field, 
You  equal  Potents,  fiery-kindled  fpirits! 
Then  let  Confufion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  Peace ;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and  death, 

K.  John.  Whofe  party  do  the  townfmen  yet  admit? 

K.  Philip.  Speak,  Citizens,  for  England^  who's  your 
King? 

Cit.  The  King  of  England,  when  we  know  the  King. 

K.  Philip.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up  his  Right. 

K.  John.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy, 
And  bear  pofleffion  of  our  perfon  here* 
Lord  of  our  prefencc,  Angkrs^  and  of  you. 

Cit.  A  greater  pow'r,  than  ye,  denies  all  this  \  (9) 
And  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 

(9)  Jj  greater  Ponvr  than  We  denies  all  this ;]  We  rjiufl  certainly  read, 
as  Mr.  Warburton  acutely  obferv'd  to  Me; 

j4 greater  Potaj' V,  than  Ye,   denies  all  This  ; 
i.  e.  Tho'  each  of  You  pretend  to  be  our  rightful  Kings,  you  are  as  yet 
only  fo  in  fwaying  over  our  Fears,  in  the  Terrors  we  have  of  you ;  not 
ackncwledg'd  Kings  in  our  Obedience. 
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Our  former  fcruple  in  our  ftrong-barr'd  gates. 
Kings  of  our  fears, —  until  our  fears  refolv'd 
Be  by  fome  certain  King  purg'd  and  depos'd. 

Faulc.  By  heav'n,  thefe  Scroyles  of  Anglers  flout  you, 
Kings, 
And  Hand  fecurely  on  their  battlements, 
As  in  a  Theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  induftrious  Scenes  and  Acts  of  death. 
You  royal  prefences,  be  rui'd  by  me  j 
Do  like  the  Mutines  of  Jerufalem, 
Be  friends  a  while,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  fharpeft  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town. 
By  eaft  and  weft  let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  batt'ring  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths  $ 
Till  their  foul-fearing  clamours  have  braul'd  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  City. 
I'd  play  inceflantly  upon  thefe  jades  $ 
Even  till  unfenced  defolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 
That  done,  diflever  your  united  ftrengths, 
And  part  your  mingled  Colours  once  again; 
Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point. 
Then  in  a  moment  fortune  fhall  cull  forth 
Out  of  one  fide  her  happy  minion  j 
To  whom  in  favour  fhe  fhall  give  the  day, 
And  kifs  him  with  a  glorious  Victory. 
How  like  you  this  wild  counfel,  mighty  States  ? 
Smacks  it  not  fomething  of  the  Policy? 

K.John.  Now  by  the  sky,  that  hangs  above  our  heads, 
I  like  it  well.     France,  fhall  we  knit  our  Pow'rs, 
And  lay  this  Anglers  even  with  the  ground, 
Then  after,  fight  who  fhall  be  King  of  it  ? 

Faulc.  And  if  thou  haft  the  mettle  of  a  King, 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevifh  town, 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 
As  we  will  ours,  againft  thefe  fawcy  walls ; 
And  when  that  we  have  dalh'd  them  to  the  ground, 
Why  then,  defie  each  other  j  and,  pell-mell, 
Make  work  upon  our  felves  for  heav'n  or  hell. 

K.  Philip,  Let  it  be  foj  fay,  where  will  you  affault? 

K.  John. 
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K.  John.  We  from  the  weft  will  fend  deftru&ion 
Into  this  City's  bofom. 

Auft.  I  from  the  north. 

K.  Philip.  Our  thunder  from  the  fouth 
Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Faulc.  O  prudent  difcipline !  from  North  to  South  > 
jluftria  and  France  fhoot  in  each  other's  mouth. 
I'll  ftir  them  to  it 5  come,  away,  away! 

Cit.  Hear  us,  great  Kings  >  vouchfafe  a  while  to  flay, 
And  I  fhall  (hew  you  peace,  and  faif-fac'd  league ; 
Win  you  this  city  without  ftroak  or  wounds 
Refcue  thofe  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds, 
That  here  come  facrifices  for  the  field  j 
Perfever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  Kings. 

K.John.  Speak  on,  with  favour*  we  are  bent  to  hear. 

Cit.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain^  the  lady  Blanch^ 
Is  near  to  England  %  look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin^  and  that  lovely  maid. 
If  lufty  love  fhould  go  in  queft  of  beauty, 
Where  fhould  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  mould  go  in  fearch  of  virtue, 
Where  fhould  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  love  ambitious  fought  a  match  of  Birth, 
Whofe  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch? 
Such  as  fhe  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth, 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  compleat : 
If  not  compleat  of, —  fay,  he  is  not  fhe 5 
And  fhe  again  wants  nothing,  (to  name  Want,) 
If  Want  it  be  not,  that  fhe  is  not  he. 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blefled  man,  (10) 
Left  to  be  finifhed  by  fuch  a  She : 
And  fhe  a  fair  divided  Excellence, 
Whofe  fulnefs  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O  two  fuch  filver  currents,  when  they  join, 
Do  glorifle  the  banks  that  bound  them  in  : 
And  two  fuch  fhores,  to  two  fuch  ftreams  made  one, 

(10)  He  is  the  half  Part  of  a  hleffed  Man, 

Left  to  be  finijhed  by  fuch  as  She :]  The  ingenious  Dr.  Thirlby  pre- 
fcrib'd  that  Reading,  which  I  have  here  reftor'd  to  the  Text  i  and  which 
h  absolutely  requifue  to  the  Senfe  of  the  Paflage, 

Two 
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Two  fuch  controlling  bounds  (hall  you  be,  Kings, 

To  thefc  two  Princes,  if  you  marry  them. 

This  union  ihall  do  more  than  battery  can, 

To  our  faft-clofed  gates :  for  at  this  match, 

With  fwifter  Spleen  than  Powder  can  enforce,  (n) 

The  mouth  of  paflage  mail  we  fling  wide  ope, 

And  give  you  entrance  5  but  without  this  match. 

The  lea  enraged  is  ntft  half  fo  deaf, 

Lions  fo  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 

So  free  from  motion ;  no,  not  death  himfelf 

In  mortal  fury  half  fo  peremptory, 

As  we  to  keep  this  City. 

Faulc.  Here's  a  flay, 
That  ihakes  the  rotten  carcafs  of  old  Death 
Out  of  his  rags.     Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed, 
That  fpits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks  and  fe&sj 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  Lions, 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs. 
What  Cannoneer  begot  this  lufty  blood  ? 
He  fpeaks  plain  cannon-fire,  and  fmoak  and  bounce, 
He  gives  the  baftonado  with  his  tongue  : 
Our  ears  are  cudgei'd  j  not  a  word  of  his, 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fifl  of  France  -9 
Zounds,  i  was  never  fo  bethumpt  with  words, 
Since  I  firft  call'd  my  brother's  father  dad, 

Eli.  Son,  lift  to  this  conjunction,  make  this  match, 
Give  with  our  Niece  a  dowry  large  enough  j 
For  by  this  knot  thou  ihalt  fo  furely  tie 
Thy  now-unfur'd  affurance  to  the  Crown, 
That  yon  green  boy  (hall  have  no  Sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom,  that  promifeth  a  mighty  fruit. 
I  fee  a  Yielding  in  the  looks  of  France: 

(11)  With  fwifter  Speed  than  Powder  can  inforce^  This  is  a  wife  So- 
phiflication  of  Mr.  Pope's,  becaufe  he  did  not  underJland  the  genuine 
Text.     I  have  reftor'd,  with  the  old  Copies ; 

With  fwifter  Spleen  than  Powder,  Sec. 
i.  e.  with  a  Paihon  of  Defire  more  fwift  in  its  Influence,  than  your  Fire 
and  Fury  can  compel  us  to.     The  Poet.ufes  this  Word  again,  afterwards 
in  this  Play,  in  the  very  fame  Senfe ; 

Faulc.  Oh,  I  am  fcalded  with  my  'violent  Motion^ 
And  Spleen  of  Speed  to  fie  yeur  Majejiy  f 
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Mark,  how  they  whifper*  urge  them,  while  their  fouls 

Are  capable  of  this  ambition  j 

Left  zeal  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 

Of  foft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorfe, 

Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

Cit.  Why  anfwer  not  the  double  Majefties 
This  friendly  Treaty  of  our  threaten'd  town? 

K.  Philip.  Speak,  England^  firft,  that  hath  been  for- 
ward firft 
To  fpeak  unto  this  City :  what  fay  you  ? 

K.  John,  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  Princely  fon, 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,  /  love  j 
Her  dowry  {hall  weigh  equal  with  a  Queen. 
For  Anjou,  and  fair  Tour  aim  ^  Maine^  Pointers,  (n) 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  fide  the  fea, 
Except  this  City  now  by  us  befieg'd, 
Find  liable  to  our  Crown  and  Dignity, 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed ;  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions ; 
As  fhe  in  beauty,  education,  blood, 
Holds  hand  with  any  Princefs  of  the  world. 

K.Philip.  What  fay'ft  thou,  boy  ?  look  in  the  lady's 
face. 

Lewis.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wond'rous  miracle  j 

(12)  For  Angiers  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poidliers, 

And  all  that  We  upon  this  Side  the  Sea, 

Except  this  City  now  by  us  befieg'd, 

Find  liable,  &c]  This  is  a  remarkable  Inftance  of  CarelefTnefs 
in  a  Point  that  flares  common  Senfe  full  in  the  Face :  and  yet  thus  all  the 
Editors  in  their  profound  Sagacity.  What  was  the  City  bejieg'd,  but  An- 
giers? King  John,  confenting  to  match  the  Lady  Blanch  with  the  Dau- 
phin, agrees,  in  Part  of  her  Dowry,  to  give  up  all  he  held  in  France, 
except  the  City  of  Angiers  which  he  now  befieg'd  and  laid  Claim  to. 
But  could  it  be  thought,  that  he  Ihould  at  one  and  the  fame  time  give  up 
all  except  Angiers,  and  give  up  That  too  ?  I  corrected  this  PafTage  in  the 
Appendix  to  my  Shakespeare  Rejtord;  and  Mr.  Pope  has  embrac'd 
it  in  his  laft  Edition.  Anjou  was  one  of  the  Provinces,  (methinks,  that 
Gentleman  might  have  remembred;)  which  the  Englijb  held  in  France-, 
and  which  the  French  King  by  Chatilion  claim'd  of  K.  John  in  Right 
of  Duke  Arthur,  at  the  very  Opening  of  the  Play.  Angiers,  inftead  of 
Anjou,  has  been  falfely  printed  in  feverai  other  PaiTages  of  this  Hiftory. 

The 
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The  (hadow  of  my  felf  form'd  in  her  eye  $ 
Which  being  but  the  fhadow  of  your  fon, 
Becomes  a  Sun,  and  makes  your  fon  a  fhadow : 
I  do  proteft,  I  never  lov'd  my  felf 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  my  felf, 
Drawn  in  the  flatt'ring  table  of  her  eye. 

[Whifpering  with  Blanch* 

Faulc,  Drawn  in  the  flatt'ring  table  of  her  eye  ! 

Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow ! 
And  quarter'd  in  her  heart !  he  doth  efpie 

Himfelf  love's  traitor :  this  is  pity  now, 
That  hang'd,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd,  there  fliould  be, 
In  fuch  a  Love,  fo  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Blanch.  My  uncle's  will  in  this  refpefl:  is  mine. 
If  he  fee  ought  in  you,  that  makes  him  like, 
That  any  thing  he  fees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  eafe  translate  it  to  my  will : 
Or  if  you  will,  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
I  will  enforce  it  eafily  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord, 
That  all  I  fee  in  you  is  worthy  love, 
Than  this  j  that  nothing  do  I  fee  in  you, 
(Though  churlifh  thoughts  themfeives  fliould  be  your 

judge) 
That  I  can  find  fliould  merit  any  hate. 

K.  John.  What  fay  theie  young  Ones?  what  fay  you, 
my  Neice? 

Blanch.  That  fhe  is  bound  in  Honour  {till  to  do 
What  you  in  wifdom  ftill  vouchfafe  to  fay. 

K.  John.  Speak  then,  Prince  Dauphin^  can  you  love 
this  lady  ? 

Lewis.  Nay,  ask  me,  if  I  can  refrain  from  love, 
For  I  do  love  her  moft  unfeignedly. 

K.  John.  Then  do  I  give  Volquejfen^  "Tourainey  Maine7 
PoitJiers,  and  Anjou^  thefe  five  Provinces, 
With  her  to  thee;  and  this  addition  more, 
Full  thirty  thoufand  Marks  of  Englijh  coin. 
Philip  of  France^  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal, 
Command  thy  Son  and  Daughter  to  join  hands. 

VoL-  HL  O  K.  Philip* 
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K.  Philip.  It  likes  us  well}  young  Princes,  clofe  your 
hands. 

Juft.  And  your  lips  too ;  for,  I  am  well  afTur'd, 
That  I  did  fo,  when  I  was  flrft  afTur'd. 

K.  Philip.  Now,  Citizens  of  Anglers^  ope  your  gates, 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made: 
For  at  Saint  Mary's  Chappel  prefently 
The  Rites  of  Marriage  fhall  be  folemniz'd.     , 
Is  not  the  lady  Conftance  in  this  troop  ? 
I  know,  me  is  not*  for  this  Match  made  up 
Her  prefence  would  have  interrupted  much. 
Where  is  (he  and  her  fon,  tell  me,  who  knows? 

Lewis.  She's  fad  and  paffionate  at  yourHighnefs'  Tent. 

K.  Philip.  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league,   that  we 
have  made, 
Will  give  her  fadnefs  very  little  Cure. 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady?  in  her  Right  we  came; 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  turn'd  another  way 
To  our  own  vantage. 

K.  John.  We  will  heal  up  all, 
For  we'll  create  young  Arthur  Duke  of  Britain^ 
And  Earl  of  Richmond  \  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of.     Call  the  lady  Conftance  j 
Some  fpeedy  MefTenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  Solemnity  :  I  truft,  we  fhall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  meafure  of  her  will, 
Yet  in  fome  meafu-  e  fatisfie  her  fo, 
That  we  fhall  ftop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  hafte  will  fuffer  us, 
To  this  unlook'd  for,  unprepared  Pomp. 

\JLx.  all  but  Faulconbr. 
.    Faulc.  Mad  world,  mad  Kings,  mad  compofition! 
John^  to  ftop  Arthur's  Title  in  the  whole, 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part  : 
And  France,  whofe  armour  Confcience  buckled  on, 
Whom  Zeal  and  Charity  brought  to  the  field, 
As  God's  own  foldier,   rounded  in  the  ear 
With  that  fame  purpofe-changer,  that  fly  devil, 
That  broker,  that  flill  breaks  the  pate  of  faith, 

That 
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That  daily  break-vow,  he  that  wins  of  all, 

Of  Kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids, 

Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lofe 

But  the  word  Maid,  cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that  j 

That  fmooth-fac'd  gentleman,  tickling  Commodity,—* 

Commodity,  the  biafs  of  rjie  world, 

The  world,  which  of  it  felf  is  poifed  well, 

Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground  5 

Till  this  advantage,  this  vile-drawing  biafs, 

This  fway  of  motion,  this  Commodity, 

Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifFerency, 

From  all  direction,  purpofe,  courfe,  intent. 

And  this  fame  biafs,  this  Commodity, 

This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 

Clapt  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France^ 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aid, 

From  a  refolv'd  and  honourable  war, 

To  a  moft  bafe  and  vile-concluded  peace. — — - 

And  why  rail  I  on  this  Commodity  ? 

But  for  becaufe  he  hath  not  wooed  me  yet  : 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand, 

When  his  fair  angels  would  falute  my  palm  j 

But  that  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet, 

Like,  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 

Well,  while  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail  5 

And  fay,  there  is  no  fin  but  to  be  rich : 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  fhall  be, 

To  fay,  there  is  no  vice,  but  beggary. 

Since  Kings  break  faith  upon  commodity, 

Gain,  be  my  lord}  for  I  will  warfliip  thee!  [£#//. 
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ACT      III. 

SCENE,  the  French  Kings  Pavilion. 

Enter  Conftance,  Arthur  and  Salisbury. 

Constance. 

GONE  to  be  marry 'd!  gone  to  fwear  a  peace! 
Falfe  blood  to  falfe  blood  join'd!    Gone   to  be 
friends ! 
Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch^  and  Blanch  thofe  Provinces  ? 
It  is  not  fo,  thou  haft  mif-fpoke,  mif-heardj 
Be  well  advis'd,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again, 
It  cannot  be  5  thou  doft,  but  fay,  'tis  fo. 
I  truft,  I  may  not  truft  thee  -,  for  thy  word 
Js  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man: 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  Man* 
1  have' a  King's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  malt  be  puniuYd  for  thus  frighting  me, 
For  I  am  fick,  and  capable  of  fears  j 
Oppreft  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears  : 
A  widow,  husbandlefs,  fubjeft  to  fears  5 
A  woman,   naturally  born  to  fears, 
And  tho'  thou  now  confefs  thou  didft  but  jeft, 
With  my  vext  fpirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  doft  thou  mean  by  making  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  doft  thou  look  fo  fadly  on  my  fon? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breaft  of  thine? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum, 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds? 
Be  thefe  fad  figns  confirmers  of  thy  words? 
Then  fpeak  again,  not  all  thy  former  Tale, 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  Tale  be  true. 

Sal.  As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  Them  falfe, 
That  give  you  caufe  to  prove  my  Saying  true. 

Cmfi. 
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Conjl.  Oh,  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  forrc  w, 
Teach  thou  this  forrow  how  to  make  me  die  j 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  fo, 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  defp'rate  men,  -       ^ 

Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall  and  die. 
Lewis  wed  Blanch!  O  boy,   then  where  art  thou?' 
France  friend  with  England!  what  becomes  of  me? 
Fellow,  be  gone,  I  cannot  brook  thy  fight  : 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  mofl  ugly  man. 

Sal.  What  other  harm,  have  I,  good  lady,  done, 
But  fpoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done? 

Conjl.  Which  harm  within  it  felf  fo  heinous  is, 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  fpeak  of  it. 

Arth.  I  do  befeech  you,  mother,  be  content. 

Conjl.  If  thou,  that  bidfl  me  be  content,  wert  grim, 
Ugly,  and  fland'rous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Full  of  unpleafing  blots,  and  fightlefs  ftains, 
Lame,  foolifti,  crooked,  fwart,  prodigious, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  marks  5 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content : 
For  then  I  ihould  not  love  thee :  no,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  Birth,  nor  deferve  a  Crown. 
But  thou  art  fair,  and  at  thy  Birth,  dear  boy! 
Nature  and  Fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  Great. 
Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  may'ft  with  lillies  boaft, 
And  with  the  half-blown  rofe.     But  Fortune,  oh  ! 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and,  won  from  Thee, 
Adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John\ 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluckt  on  Trance 
To  tread  down  fair  refpecl:  of  Soveraignty, 
And  made  his  Majefty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
Trance  is  a  bawd  to  Fortune,  and  to  John, 
That  (trumpet  Fortune,  that  ufurping  John! 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  Trance  forfworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  words  5  or  get  thee  gone, 
And  leave  thefe  woes  alone,  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  under-bear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  Madam, 
I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  Kings. 

O  \  Confi, 
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Conft.  Thou  may'ft,  thou  (halt,  I  will  not  go  with  thee. 
I  will  inftruft  my  Sorrows  to  be  proud ; 
For  Grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  ftoop. 
To  me,  and  to  the  State  of  my  great  Grief, 
Let  Kings  afTemble :  for  my  GriePs  fo  great, 
That  no  Supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up  :  Here  I  and  Sorrow  fit : 
Jiere  is  my  Throne,  bid  Kings  come  bow  to  it.  (i  $} 

[Sits  down  on  the  Floor, 

(13)  __  fad  Kings  come  honju  to  //.]     I  muft  here  account  for  the 
Liberty  I  have  taken  to  make  a  Change  in  the  Divifion  of  the  2d  and 
3d  Ads.     In  the  old  Editions,  the  2d  Acl  was  made  to  end  here;  tho* 
'tis  evident,  Lady  Conftance  here,  in  her  Defpair,   feats  herfelf  on  the 
Floor:  and  She  mull  be  fuppofed,  as  I  formerly  obferv'd,  immediately 
to  rife  again,  only  to  go  off  and  end  the  Aft  decently;  or  the  flat  Scene 
muft  fhut  her  in  from  the  Sight  of  the  Audience,  an  Abfurdity  I  cannot 
wifh  to  accufe  Sbakefpeare  of.     Mr.  Gildon  and  fome  other  Criticks  fan- 
cied, that  a  confiderable  Part  of  the  2d  Acl  was  loft;  and  that  theChafift 
began  here.     I  had  joined  in  this  Sufpicion  of  a  Scene  or  two  being  loft; 
and  unwittingly  drew  Mr.  Pope  into  this  Error.     "  It  feetns  to  be  fo,   fays' 
**  he,  and  it  'were  to  be  nvi/frd  the  Reitorer  (meaning  Me,)   could  fupply 
"  it.  "     To  deferve  this  Great  Man's  Thanks,  I'll  venture  at  the  Task; 
and  hope  to  convince  my  Readers,  that  Nothing  is  loft;  but  that  I  have 
fupplied  the  fufpe&ed  Chafm,  only  by   rectifying   the  Divifion  of  the 
jicls.     Upon  looking  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  Confiitution  of  the 
Play,  I  am  fatisfied  that  the    3d  Ail  ought  to  begin  with  that  Scene, 
which  has  hitherto  been  accounted  the  Lait  of  the  2d  Aft  :  and  my  Rea- 
fons  for  it  are  thefe.     The  Match  being  concluded,  in  the  Scene  before 
That,  betwixt  the  Dauphin  and   Blanch,  a  MeiTenger  is  fent  for  Lady 
Conftance  to  K.  Philip's  Tent,  for  Her  to  come  to  St.  Mary's  Church  to 
the  Solemnity.     The  Princes  all  go  out,  as  to  the  Marriage ;  and  the 
Baftard,  Maying  a  little  behind,  to  defcant  on  Jntereft  and  Commodity, 
very  properly  ends  the  Acl.     The  next  Scene  then,  in  the  French  King's 
Tent,  brings  us  Salisbury  delivering  his   Meftage  to  Conftance,  who,   re- 
fufing  to   go  to   the  Solemnity,  fets  herfelf  down  on  the  Floor.      The 
whole  Train  returning  from  the  Church  to  the  French  King's  Pavilion, 
Philip  expreiTes  fuch  Satisfaftion  on  Occaiion  of  the  happy  Solemnity  of 
that  Day  ;  that  Conftance  rifes  from  the  Floor,  and  joins  in  the  Scene  by 
entring  her  Proteft  againit  their  Joy,  and  curfing  the  Buftnefs  of  the  Day. 
Thus,  I  conceive,  the  Scenes  are  fairly  continued;  and  there  is  no  Chafm 
in  the  Aftion :  but  a  proper  Interval  made  both  for  Salisbury's  coming 
to  Lady  Conftance,  and  for  the  Solemnization  of  the  Marriage.    Befides, 
as  Faulconbridve  is  evidently  the  Poet's  favourite  Character;    twas  very 
Well  judg'd  to  clofe  the  Ac2  with  his  Soliloquy. 
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King    John.  i  ?* 

Enter  King  John,  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Blanch,  Elinor, 
Faulconbridge,  and  Aultria. 

K.Philip.  'Tis  true,  fair  Daughter  $  and  this  blcfled 
day 

Ever  in  France  (hall  be  kept  feftival : 

To  folemni^e  this  day,  the  glorious  Sun 

Stays  in  his  Courfe,  and  plays  the  Alchymiftj 

Turning  with  fplendour  of  his  precious  eye 

The  meager  cloddy  earth  to  glitt'ring  gold. 

The  yearly  courfe,  that  brings  this  day  about, 

Shall  never  fee  it,  but  a  holy-day. 

Cenft.  A  wicked  day,  and  not  an  holy-day. —   SJtifing- 

What  hath  this  day  defeiVd  ?  what  hath  it  done, 

That  it  in  golden  letters  mould  be  fet 

Among  the  high  tides  in  the  kalendar  ? 

Nay,  rather  turn  this  day  out  of  the  Week, 

This  day  of  fhame,  oppreflion,  perjury : 

Or,  if  it  rauft  ftand  (till,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray,  that  their  burthens  may  not  fall  this  day, 
Left  that  their  hopes  prodigioufly  be  croft  : 
But,  on  this  day,  let  feamen  fear  no  wrack  j 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made; 
This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end, 
Yea,  faith  it  felf  to  hollow  falfhood  change! 

K.  Philip.  By  heaven,  lady,  you  (hall  have  no  caufe 
To  curfe  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day  : 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you,  my  Majefty  ? 

Conft.  You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  Counterfeit. 
Refembling  Majefty,  which,  touch'd  and  try'd, 
Proves  valuelefs :  you  are  forfworn,  forfworn. 
You  came  in  arms  to  fpill  my  enemies  blood, 
But  now  in  arms,  you  ftrengthen  it  with  yours. 
The  grapling  vigour,  and  rough  frown  of  war, 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace, 
And  our  oppreflion  hath  made  up  this  league: 
Arm,  arm,  ye  heav'ns,  againft  thefe  perjur'd  Kings : 
A  widow  cries,  be  husband  to  me,  heav'n ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace  $  but  ere  Sun-fet, 
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Set  armed  difcord  'twixt  thefe  perjur'd  Kings. 
Hear  me,  oh,  hear  me ! 

Auft.  Lady  Conftance,  peace. 

Conft.  War,  war,  no  peace ;  peace  is  to  mc  a  war : 
O  LymogeSj  O  Auflria!  thou  doft  fhame 
That  bloody  bpoil :  thou  flave,thou  wretch,  thou  coward, 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany  ! 
Thou  ever  ftrong  upon  the  ftronger  fide  \ 
Thou  Fortune's  Champion,  that  doft  never  fight 
But  when  her  humourous  ladyfhip  is  by 
To  teach  thee  fafety  !  thou  art  perjur'd  too, 
And  footh'ft  up  Greatnefs.     What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  to  ftamp,  and  fwear, 
Upon  my  Party  \  thou  cold-blooded  Have, 
Haft  thou  not  fpoke  like  thunder  on  my  fide? 
Been  fworn  my  foldier,  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  ftars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  ftrength? 
And  doft  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes? 
Thou  wear  a  Lion's  hide!  doff  it  for  mame, 
And  hang  a  calve's-skin  on  thofe  recreant  limbs. 

Auft.  O,  that  a  man  would  fpeak  thofe  words  to  mef 

Faulc.  And  hang  a  calve's-skin  on  thofe  recreant  limbs. 

Auji.  Thou  dar'ft  not  fay  fo,  villain,  for  thy  life. 

Faulc.  And  hang  a  calve's-skin  on  thofe  recreant  limbs. 

Auji.  Methinks,  that  Richard's  Pride  and  Richard's 
Fall  (14) 

Should 

(14)  Auft.  Methinks,  that  RichardV  Pride  and  Richard'/  Fall]  Thefe 
1 2  fubfequent  Lines  Mr.  Pope  fir  ft  infer  ted  from  the  Old  Sketch  of 
this  Play,  call'd,  The  troublefom  Reign  of  K.  John,  in  2  Parts.  As  the 
Verfes  are  not  bad,  1  have  not  cafheer'd  them  ;  tho'  I  do  not  conceive 
them  fo  abfolutely  efiential  to  clearing  up  any  Circumftance  of  the  Acti- 
on, as  Mr.  Pope  feems  to  imagine.  What  nvas  the  Ground  of  this  Quar- 
rel of  the  Bafard  to  Auitria  (fays  that  Gentleman,)  is  no  where  fpecified 
in  the  prefcnt  Play  ;  nor  is  there  in  this  Place,  or  the  Scene  where  it  is 
firjl  hinted  at,  (namely,  the  zd  of  Aft  2  )  the  haft  Mention  of  any  Reafon 
for  if.  This  is  the  Editor's  Affertion  ;  but  let  us  examine,  how  well  it  is 
grounded.  In  the  very  Beginning  of  the  2d  Atl,  the  Dauphin,  fpeaking 
of  Auflria  to  young  Arthur,  fays ; 

Richard,  that  robFd  the  Lyon  of  his  heart, 

And  fought  the  holy  Wars  in  Palefline, 

By  this  brave  Duke  came  early  to  his  Grave. 

To 
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Should  be  a  precedent  to  fright  you,  Sir. 

Faulc.   What  words  are  thefe  ?   how  do  my  finews 
fhake! 
My  Father's  foe  clad  in  my  father's  Spoil! 
How  doth  Aletto  whifper  in  my  ears, 
"  Delay  not,  Richard^  kill  the  villain  ftrait 5 
"  Difrobe  him  of  the  matchlefs  monument, 

To  which  Arthur  replies; 

God  Jball forgive  you  Cceur- de-lion' j  Death, 
'The  rather,  that  you  give  his  Offspring  Life  y 
Is  not  this  a  fufficient  Ground  for  Faulconbridge  s  Quarrel  to  Auftria  f 
It  may  be  objected,  Faulconbridge  is  not  prefent  to  hear  this.  But,  what 
if  he  be  not  ?  So  the  Audience  be  inform'd  duely  of  the  Circumftance, 
the  Facl  was  too  notorious  to  fuppofe  Faulconbridge  did  not  know  of  it. 
The  Ground  of  his  Quarrel,  therefore,  is  fairly  implied  in  that  Know- 
ledge: And  the  Poet's  Art,  perhaps,  better  fhewn,  (if  we  were  to  contend 
that  Point,)  to  let  the  Information  come  from  any  other  Mouth  than  That 
of  Faulconbridge.  But  then  to  a  fecond  material  Point.  The  Story  is,  (fub- 
joins  the  Editor,)  that  Auftria,  who  kiWd  K.  Richard  Cceur- de-lion,  wore, 
as  the  Spoil  of  that  Prince,  a  Lion's  Hide  which  had  belonged  to  him  : 
This  Circumjlance  renders  the  Anger  of  the  Bajiard  very  natural:  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  omitted.  But  is  it  omitted?  Or,  elfe,  'tis  but 
begging  the  Queftion.  In  the  3d  AB,  when  Lady  Conjiance  perceives 
that  Auftria  has  abandon'd  her  Interefl,  She  fays  to  him ; 
Q  Lymoges !  O  Auftria !  thou  doftjhame 

That  bloody  Spoil. 

Thou  wear  a  Lion's  hide  !  doffit,.forJhame', 
And  hang  a  Calf's  Skin  on  thofe  recreant  Limbs. 
Now  Faulconbridge  is  prefent  here,  and  fees  Auftria  thus  habited.     But 
before,  in  the  2d  Acl,  where  Faulconbridge  begins  to  quarrel  with  Au.™ 
ftria,  let  us  attend  to  their  Dialogue. 
Auft.  What  the  Devil  art  Thou? 
Faulc.  One,  that  will  play  the  Devil,  Sir,  with  you, 
An*  he  may  catch  your  Hide  and  You  alone. 
Tou  are  the  Hare,  of  whom  the  Proverb  goes, 
Whofe  Valour  plucks  dead  Lions  by  the  Beard, 
I HI fmoak  your  Skin-Coat,  an    I  catch  you  right; 
But  may  it  not  here  again  be  objected,   that  though  Faulconbridge  faw 
Auftria  clad  in  a  Lion's  Hide ;  yet  he  might  not  know  it  to  be  the  very 
Hide,  which  was  worn  by  K.  Richard  his  Father?  But  to  put  that  Point 
out  of  all  Doubt,  let  us  only  hear  what  Lady  Blanch  immediately  re- 
plies ; 

O,  well  did  He  become  that  Lion's  Hide, 
That  did  difrobe  the  Lion  of  that  Robe. 
I  fubmit  it  therefore,  whether   thefe  Lines  have  not  been  inferted,  ra- 
ther arbitrarily,  than  neceffarily.  Upon  the  whole,  as  Mr.  Pope  has  gene- 
rally been  unfortunate  in  his  Criticifms;  fo  he  is  no  lefs  unhappy  in  his 
Diligence,  when  he  would  aim  at  giving  a  Reafon  for  what  he  does. 

''Thy 
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*c  Thy  father's  triumph  o'er  the  favages- 


Now  by  his  foul  I  fwear,  my  father's  foul, 
Twice  will  I  not  review  the  Morning's  Rife, 
Till  I  have  torn  that  Trophy  from  thy  back  5 
And  fplit  thy  heart,  for  wearing  it  fo  long. 

K.  John,  We  like  not  this,  thou  doft  forget  thy  felf. 

Enter  Pandulph. 

K.  Philip.  Here  comes  the  holy  Legate  of  the  Pope. 
Pand.  Hail,  you  anointed  Deputies  of  heav'n ! 
To  thee,  King  John^  my  holy  Errand  is* 
I  Pandulph^  of  fair  Milain  Cardinal, 
And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  Legate  here, 
Do  in  his  name  religioufly  demand 
"Why  thou  againft  the  Church,  our  holy  Mother, 
So  wilfully  doft  fpurn,  and  force  perforce 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chofen  Archbifhop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  See? 
This  in  our  forefaid  holy  Father's  name, 
Pope  Innocent^  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories/ 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  facred  King? 
Thou  canft  not,  Cardinal,  devife  a  name 
So  flight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 
To  charge  me  to  an  Anfwer,  as  the  Pope. 
Tell  him  this  Tale,  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 
Add  thus  much  more,  that  no  Italian  Prieft 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  Dominions :" 
But  as  we  under  Heav'n  are  fupreme  Head, 
So,  under  Him,  that  great  Supremacy, 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold  5 
Without  th'affiftance  of  a  mortal  hand. 
So  tell  the  Pope,  all  Rev'rence  fet  apart 
To  him  and  his  ufurp'd  Authority. 

K.  Philip.  Brother  of  England,  you  blafpheme  in  this, 
K.  John.  Tho'  you,  and  all  the  Kings  of  Chriftendom 
Are  led  fo  grofly  by  this  medling  Prieft, 
Dreading  the  Curfe,  that  mony  may  buy  out  j 
And  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  drofs,  duft, 
Purchafe  corrupted  Pardon  of  a  man, 

Who 
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Who  in  that  fale  fells  Pardon  from  himfelf : 

Tho'  you,  and  all  the  reft,  fo  grofly  led, 

This Jugling  witch-craft  with  revenue  cherifh; 

Yet  I  alone,  alone,  do  me  oppofe 

Againft  the  Pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pand.  Then  by  the  lawful  Power  that  I  have, 
Thou  {halt  Hand  curft,  and  excommunicate  $ 
And  blefled  fhall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretick  y 
And  meritorious  fhall  that  hand  be  call'd, 
Canonized  and  worfhipp'd  as  a  Saint, 
That  takes  away  by  any  fecret  courfe 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Conft.  O,  lawful  let  it  be,  (if) 
That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curfe  a  while. 
Good  'father  Cardinal,  cry  thou,  Amen% 
To  my  keen  Curfesj  for  without  my  Wrong 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  pow'r  to  curfe  him  right. 

Pand.  There's  law,  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my  curfe, 

Conft.  And  for  mine  too ;  when  law  can  do  no  right$ 
Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong: 
Law  cannot  give  my  Child  his  Kingdom  here; 
For  he,  that  holds  his  Kingdom,  holds  the  law  \ 
Therefore  fince  law  it  felf  is  perfect  wrong, 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curfe? 

Pand.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  Curfe, 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  Arch-heretick  j 
And  raife  the  Pow'r  of  France  upon  his  head, 
XJnlefs  he  do  fubmit  himfelf  to  Rome. 

Eli.  Look'ft  thou  pale,  France?  do  nat  let  go  thy 
hand. 

(15}  O,  lawful  let  it  bey 

That  I  ba<ve  leave  with  Rome  to  curfe  a  while ;]  Mr.  Pope,  in 
the  Nicety  of  his  Ear,  has,  againft  the  Authority  of  all  the  Copies,  dis- 
placed a  Jingle  ^iere;  (which  I  have  made  bold  to  reflore  to  the  Te*'t,) 
tho'  it  is  obvious  to  every  knowing  Reader,  how  cuftomary  it  is  with  our 
Poet,  in  a  thoufand  Inftances,  to  play  bn  Words  fimilar  in  Sound,  and 
differing  in  Signification.  He  repeats  the  very  fame  Conundrum  on  the 
two  Words  now  before  Us,  in  Julius  C&far. 

Now  is  it  Rome,  indeed;  and  room  enough^ 

When  then  is  in  it  but  One  only  Man. 

Conft. 
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Conft.  Look  to  that,  Devil!  left  that  France  repent, 
And,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lofe  a  foul. 

Auft*  King  Philip,  liften  to  the  Cardinal. 

Faulc.  And  hang  a  calve's-skin  on  his  recreant  limbs. 

Auft.  Well,  ruffian,  I  muft  pocket  up  thefe  wrongs, 
Becaufe 

Faulc.  Your  breeches  beft  may  carry  them. 

K..John.  Philip,  what  fay 'ft  thou  to  the  Cardinal  ? 

Conft.  What  fhould  he  fay,  but  as  the  Cardinal? 

Lewis.  Bethink  you,  father  j  for  the  difference 
Is  purchafe  of  a  heavy  Curfe  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  lofs  of  England  for  a  friend  j 
Forgo  the  eafier. 

Blanch,  That's  the  Curfe  of  Rome. 

Conft.   Lewis,    ftand  faftj    the  Devil  tempts  thee 
here  (16) 
In  likenefs  of  a  new  and  trimmed  bride. 

Blanch.  The  lady  Conftance  fpeaks  not  from  her  faith : 
But  from  her  Need. 

Conft.  Oh,  if  thou  grant  my  Need, 
Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  Faith, 
That  Need  muft  needs  infer  this  principle, 
That  Faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  Need : 
O,  then  tread  down  my  Need,  and  Faith  mounts  up  5 
Keep  my  Need  up,  and  Faith  is  trodden  down. 

K.John.  The  King  is  mov?d,  and  anfwers  not  to  This, 

Conft.  O,  be  removed  from  him,  and  anfwer  well. 

Auft.  Do  fo,  King  Philip  5  hang  no  more  in  Doubt. 

(16)   ;- 1 —  the  Devil  tempts  thee  here 

In  Likenefs  of  a  new  untrimmed  Bride  ~\  Tho'  all  the  Copies 
concur  in  this  Reading,  yet  as  untrim?ned  cannot  bear  any  Signification 
to  fquare  with  the  Senie  required,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  corrupted 
Reading.  It  might,  indeed,  admit  of  this  Explanation,  undrefsd,  ready 
to  go  to  Bed:  but  then  That  is  giving  in  to  an  Allufion  too  grols  for  Lady 
Conftance.     I  have  ventur'd  to  throw  out  the  Negative,  and  read  ; 

In  Likenefs  of  a  nenjo  and  trimmed  Bride. 
i.e.  of  a  new  Bride;  and  One,  deck'd   and  adorn'd  as  well  by  Art  as 
Nature.     Or  we  might  read ;  but  it  departs  a  little  wider  from  the  Traces 
of  the  Text  as  we  find  it ; 

In  Likenefs  of  a  nenv  betrimmed  Bride. 
But  the  firft  Conjecture  anfwers  the  Senfe  and  Purpofe  of  the  Speaker; 
and  requires  but  a  very  flight  Variation. 

FauIg. 
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Paulc.  Hang  Nothing  but  a  Calve's-Skin,  moft  fweet 
Lout. 

K.  Philip.  I  am  perplext,  and  know  not  what  to  fay. 

Pand.  What  can'ft  thou  fay,  but  will  perplex  thee 
more, 
If  thou  (land  excommunicate  and  curft  ? 

K.  Philip.   Good  rev'rend  father,  make  my  perfon 
yours  5 
And  tell  me,  how  you  would  beftow  your  felf. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit, 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  fouls 
Marry'd  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  ftrength  of  facred  vows  : 
The  lateft  breath,  that  gave  the  found  of  words, 
Was  deep-fworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love 
Between  our  Kingdoms  and  our  royal  Selves. 
And  ev'n  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  warn  our  hands 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace, 
Heav'n  knows,  they  were  befmear'd  and  over-ftain'd 
With  Slaughter's  pencil  >  where  Revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incenfed  Kings. 
And  fliall  thefe  hands,  fo  lately  purg'd  of  blood, 
So  newly  join'd  in  love,  fo  ftrong  in  both, 
Unyoke  this  feifure,  and  this  kind  regreet? 
Play  faft  and  loofe  with  faith  ?  fo  jeft  with  heav'n, 
Make  fuch  unconftant  children  of  our  felves, 
As  now  again  to  fnatch  our  palm  from  palm  ? 
Un-fwear  faith  fworn,  and  on  the  marriage-bed 
Of  fmiling  Peace  to  march  a  bloody  holt, 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  fincerity  ?  O  holy  Sir, 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  foj 
Out  of  your  grace,  devife,  ordain,  impofe 
Some  gentle  Order,  and  we  {hall  be  bleft 
To  do  your  pleafure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pand.  All  form  is  formlefs,  order  orderlefs, 
Save  what  is  oppofite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms!  be  Champion  of  our  Church! 
Or  let  the  Church  our  Mother  breathe  her  Curfe, 
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A  mother's  curfe  on  her  revolting  Ton. 

France,  thou  may'ft  hold  a  ferpent  by  the  tongue, 

A  chafed  Lyon  by  the  mortal  paw, 

A  faftmg  Tyger  fafer  by  the  tooth, 

Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand,  which  thou  doft  hold. 

K.  Philip.  I  may  dif-join  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith. 

Pand.  So  mak'ft  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith  $ 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  fet'ft  oath  to  oathj 
Thy  tongue  againfl  thy  tongue.  O,  let  thy  vow 
Firft  made  to  heav'n,  firft  be  to  heav'n  perform'd  ; 
That  is,  to  be  the  Champion  of  our  Church. 
What  fince  thou  fwor'ft,  is  fworn  againfl:  thy  felf  $ 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thy  felf. 
For  That,  which  thou  haft  fworn  to  do  amifs, 
Is  not  amifs,  when  it  is  truly  done  : 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  111, 
The  truth  is  then  moft  done,  not  doing  it. 
The  better  Act  of  purpofes  miftook 
Is  to  miftake  again ;  tho'  indirect, 
Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct, 
And  falfhood  falfhood  cures  >  as  fire  cools  fire, 
Within  the  fcorched  veins  of  one  new-burn'd. 
It  is  Religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept, 
But  thou  haft  fworn  againfl:  religion  : 
By  what  thou  fwear'ft,  againfl:  the  thing  thou  fwear'ft : 
And  mak'ft  an  oath  the  furety  for  thy  truth, 
Againfl:  an  oath  the  truth  thou  art  unfure 
To  fwear,  fwear  only  not  to  be  forfworn  $ 
Elfe  what  a  mockery  ihould  it  be  to  fwear  ? 
But  thou  doft  fwear,  only  to  be  forfworn, 
And  moft  forfworn,  to  keep  what  thou  doft  fwear. 
Therefore  thy  latter  vows,  againfl:  thy  firft, 
Is  in  thy  felf  Rebellion  to  thy  felf. 
And  better  Conqueft  never  canft  thou  make, 
Than  arm  thy  conftant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Againfl  thefe  giddy,  loofe  fuggeftions  : 
Upon  which  better  part,  our  pray'rs  come  in, 
If  thou  vouchfafe  them.     But  if  not,  then  know, 
The  peril  of  our  curfes  light  on  thee 

So 
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So  heavy,  as  thou  fhalt  not  fhake  them  oiF; 
But,  in  defpair,  die  under  their  black  weight. 

Auft.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion. 

Faulc.  Will't  not  be? 
Will  not  a  Calve's-skin  flop  that  mouth  of  thine? 

Lewis.  Father,  to  arms. 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding-day? 
Againft  the  blood  that  thou  haft  married  ? 
What,  fhall  our  feaft  be  kept  with  flaughter'd  men? 
Shall  braying  trumpets,  and  loud  churlifh  drums* 
Clamours  of  hell,  be  meafures  to  our  pomp? 

0  husband,  hear  me :  (ay,  alack,  how  new 

Is  husband  in  my  mouth  ?)  ev'n  for  that  name, 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pronounce, 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Againft  mine  uncle. 

Conft.  O,  upon  my  knee, 
Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee, 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin^  alter  not  the  doom 
Forethought  by  heav'n. 

Blanch.  Now  (hall  I  fee  thy  love;  what  motive  may 
Be  ftronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Conft.  That  which  upholdeth  him,  that  thee  upholds, 
His  honour.  Oh,  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour! — 

Lewis.  I  mufe,  your  Majefty  doth  feem  fo  cold, 
When  fuch  profound  refpec~b,do  pull  you  on? 

Pand.  I  will  denounce  a  Curfe  upon  his  head  ? 

K.  Philip.  Thou  fhalt  not  need.     England,   I'll  fall 
from  thee. 

Conft.  O  fair  Return  of  baniih'd  Majefty  ! 

Eli.  O  foul  Revolt  of  French  Inconftancy  ! 

'K.John.  France,  thou  fhalt  rue  this  hour  within  this 
hour. 

Fade.  Old  Time  the  ciock-fetter,  that  bald  fexton 
Time, 
Is  it,  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  fhall  rue. 

Blanch.  The  Sun's  o'ercaft  with  blood  :  fair  day,  adieu! 
Which  is  the  fide  that  I  muft  go  withal  ? 

1  am  with  Both,  each  army  hath  a  hand, 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both* 
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They  whirl  afunder,  and  difmember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'ft  win  : 
Uncle,  I  needs  muft  pray  that  thou  may'ft  lofc  : 
Father,  I  may  not  wifh  the  fortune  thine: 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wifh  thy  wifhes  thrive : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  fide  mall  I  lofe : 
Aflured  lofs,  before  the  match  be  play'd. 

Lewis.  Lady,  with  me,  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 

Blanch.  There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my  life 
dies. 

fc.John*  Coufin,  go  draw  our  puiflance  together. 

[Exit  Faulc. 
France*  I  am  burn'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath, 
A  rage,  whofe  heat  hath  this  condition  j 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood, 
The  blood,  and  deareft-valu'd  blood  of  France. 

K.  Philip.  Thy  rage  fhall  burn  thee  up,    and  thou 
fhalt  turn 
To  a(hes,  ere  our  blood  fhall  quench  that  fire : 
JLook  to  thy  felf,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

K.John.  No  more,  than  he  that  threats.    To  arms, 
let's  hie.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  a  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarms*  Excurjions :  Enter  Faulconbridge,  with  Auftria's 

head. 

Faulc.  VI  O  W,  by  my  life,  this  day'grows  wond'rous 

IN      hot  j  (17) 

Some  fiery  devil  hovers  in  the  sky, 

And  pours  down  mifchief.     Auftria's  head  lie  there.  — 

(17) it  grows  *won<Trous  hot', 

Some  airy  Devil  hovers  in  the  Sky.]  I  have,  by  Mr.  Warbur- 
fons  Direction,  ventured  to  fubititute,  fiery  Devil.  It  is  a  very  unconclu- 
five  Inference,  Aire,  that,  becaufe  it  grew  wond'rous  hot,  fome  airy  De- 
vil hover'd  in  the  Sky.  It  is  a  fort  of  Reafoning,  that  carries  an  Air  of 
Ridicule ;  unlefs  we  could  determine,  that  the  Poet  meant  no  more  by 
the  Epithet  than  to  exprefs  the  Sacred  Text,  in  which  the  Devil  is  ftiled 
the  Prince  of  the  Air,   - 

Thus 
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Thus  hath  King  Richard's  Ton  perform'd  his  vow, 
And  ofTer'd  Auftria's  blood  for  i'acrifice 
Unto  his  father's  ever-living  foul. 

Enter  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 

K.John.  There,    Hubert,   keep  this  boy.     Richard, 
make  up  ; 
My  mother  is  aiTailed  in  our  Tent, 
And  ta'en,     I  fear. 

Faulc.  My  lord,  I  refcu'd  her  : 
Her  Highnefs  is  in  fafety,  fear  you  not. 
But  on,  my  Liege  %  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.  [Exeunt. 

Alarms,  Excurjtons,  Retreat.  Re-enter  King  John,  Elinor, 
Arthur,  Faulconbridge,  Hubert,  and  Lords. 

K.John.  So  mall  it  be  •,  your  Grace  mall  flay  behind 
So  flrongly  guarded :  Coufin,  look  not  fad, 

[To  Arthur.  . 
Thy  Grandam  loves  thee,  and  thy  Uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee,  as  thy  father  was. 

Arth.  O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief. 

K.John.  Coufin,  away  for  England-,  hafte  be'ore, 

[To  Faulc. 
And,  ere  our  Coming,  fee  thou  fhake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  Abbots,  their  imprifon'd  angels 
Set  thou  at  liberty  :  the  fat  ribs  of  Peace  (18) 
Muft  by  the  hungry  War  be  fed  upon. 
Ufe  our  Commiffion  in  its  utmoft  force. 

Faulc.  Bell,  Book,  and  Candle  fhall  not  drive  me 
back, 
When  gold  and  filver  beck  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  Highnefs;  Grandam,  I  will  pray, 

( 1 8)  the  fat  Rifc  0f  peace 

Muft  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon]  This  Word  now  feems  a 
very  idle  Term  here,  and  conveys  no  fatisfaftory  Idea.  An  Antithefis, 
and  Oppolition  of  Terms,  fo  perpetual  with  our  Author,  requires ; 

Muft  by  the  hungry  War  be  fed  upon. 
War,  demanding  a  large  Expence,  is  very  poetically  faid  to  be  hungry, 
and  to  prey  on  the  Wealth  and  Fat  of  Peace.  Mr.  Warburton. 

Vol.  III.  P  (If 
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(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy) 

For  your  fair  fafety  *  fo  I  kifs  your  hand. 

Eli.  Farewel,  my  gentle  Coufin. 

K.John.  Coz,  farewel.  [ExitFzulc. 

Eli.  Come  hither,  little  kinfman 5— hark,  a  word. 

[Taking  him  to  one  fide  of  the  ft  age. 

K.  John,     [to  Hubert  on  the  other  fide.'] 
Come  hither,  Hubert.     O  my  gentle  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much  >  within  this  wall  of  fleih 
There  is  a  foul  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bofom,  dearly  cherifhed. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  I  had  a  thing  to  fay  ■ 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  fome  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I'm  almoft  afham'd 
To  fay  what  good  refpeft  I  have  of  thee. 

Hub.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  Majefty. 

K.  John.  Good  friend,  thou  haft  no  caufe  to  fay  fo 

yet, — 

But  thou  flialt  have  —  and  creep  Time  ne'er  fo  flow, 

Yet  it  fliall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 

I  had  a  thing  to  fay  —  but,  let  it  go : 

The  Sun  is  in  the  heav'n,  and  the  proud  Day, 

Attended  with  the  pleafures  of  the  world, 

Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  Gawds, 

To  give  me  audience.     If  the  midnight  bell  (ip) 

Did  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth 

Sound 

(IOJ  ■  If  the  mid-night  Bell 

Did  with  his  iron  Tongue,  and  brazen  Mouth, 
Sound  on  into  the  dro<wzy  race  of  Night ;  ]     I  do  not  think,  that 
found  on  gives  here  that  Idea  of  Solemnity  and  Horror,  which,  'tis  plain, 
our    Poet  intended  to  imprefs  by  this  fine  Defcription;  and  which  my 
Emendation  conveys,  i.  e.  If  it  were  the  ftill  part  of  the  Night,  or  One  of 
the  Clock  in  the  Morning,  when  the  Sound  of  the  Bell  ftrikes  upon  the 
Ear  with  molt  Awe  and  Terror.     And  it  is  very  ufual  with  our  Shake- 
fpeare  in  other  Panages  to  exprefs  the  Horror  of  a  Midnight  Bell. 
So,  in  Othello-, 

Silence  that  dreadful  Bell,  it  frights  the  IJle. 

■ ■  what's  the  Bufinefs, 

That  fuch  an  hideous  Trumpet  calls  to  Farley 
The  Sleepers  of  the  Houfe  ?  Macbeth. 

And 
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Sound  One  unto  the  drowfie  race  of  night; 

If  this  fame  were  a  Church-yard  where  we  ftand, 

And  thou  poffefTed  with  a  thoufand  wrongs  j 

Or  if  that  furly  Spirit  Melancholy 

Had  bak'd  thy  blood  and  made  it  heavy-thick, 

Which  elfe  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins, 

Making  that  Ideot  Laughter  keep  mens  eyes, 

And  (train  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment  -, 

(A  paffion  hateful  to  my  purpofes) 

Or  if  that  thou  could'ft  fee  me  without  eyes, 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 

Without  a  tongue,  ufing  conceit  alone, 

Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  found  of  words  j 

Then,  in  defpight  ofbroad-ey'd  watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  bofom  pour  my  thoughts : 

But  ah,  I  will  not  —  yet  I  love  thee  wellj 

And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  thou  lov'ft  me  well. 

Hub.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake, 
Tho'  that  my  Death  were  adjunct  to  my  A£t, 
By  heav'n,  I'd  do't. 

K.  John.  Do  not  I  know,  thou  would'ft  ? 
Good  Hubert^  Hubert^  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy :  I'll  tell  thee  What,  my  friend} 
He  is  a  very  Serpent  in  my  way, 
And,  wherefoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  trea,d, 
He  lyes  before  me.     Doft  thou  underftand  me? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  I'll  keep  him  fo, 
That  he  fhall  not  offend  your  Majefty. 

K.John.  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord? 

K.  John.  A  Grave. 

Hub.  He  (hall  not  live. 

YL.John.  Enough. 
I  could  be  merry  now.    Hubert*  I  love  thee  ; 

And  fometimes,  for  the  more  Solemnity,  he  is  uied  to  add  the  Circum- 
fiance  of  the  particular  Hour. 

The  iron  Tongue  of  Midnight  bath  tolld  twelve. 

Midfum.  Night's  Dream, 
The  Bell  then  beating  One.  Hamlet. 

Pi  Well, 
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Well,  I'll  not  fay  what  I  intend  for  thee: 

Remember : Madam,  fare  you  well. 

[Returning  to  the  Queen. 
1*11  fend  thofe  Pow'rs  o'er  to  your  Majefty. 

Eli.  My  Blefling  go  with  thee! 

K.  John.  For  England^  Coufin,  go. 
Hubert  fhall  be  your  man,  t'attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty  $  On,  toward  Galais>  ho!    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  French  Court. 

Enter  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Pandulpho,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Philip.  CO,  by  a  roaring  tempeft  on  the  flood, 

k3  A  whole  Arm  ado  of  colle&ed  fail 
Is  fcatter'd  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowfhip. 

Pand.  Courage  and  comfort,  all  fhall  yet  go  well. 

K.  Philip.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run  fo  ill  ? 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?  Is  not  Angiers  loft  ? 
Arthur  ta'en  Pris'ner  ?  diverfe  dear  friends  (lain  ? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'er- bearing  interruption,  fpight  of  France? 

Lewis.  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortify'd: 
So  hot  a  fpeed  with  fuch  advice  difpos'd, 
Such  temp'rate  order  in  fo  fierce  a  caufe, 
Doth  want  example;  who  hath  read,  or  heard, 
Of  any  kindred  a&ion  like  to  this? 

K.  Philip.  Well  could  I  bear  that  England  had  this 
praife, 
So  we  could  find  fome  pattern  of  our  fhame. 

Enter  Conftance. 

Look,  who  comes  here?  a  Grave  unto  a  foul, 
Holding  th' eternal  fpirit  'gainft  her  will 
In  the  vile  prifon  of  afflicted  breath  -, 
I  pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

Conft.  Lo,  now,  now  fee  the  iflue  of  your  Peace. 

K.  Philip.  Patience,  good  lady  5  comfort,  gentle  Ca#- 
ftame. 

Confi* 
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Conft.  No,  I  defie  all  counfel,  all  redrefs, 
But  That,  which  ends  all  counfel,  true  redrefs, 
Death,  Death 3  oh  amiable,  lovely  death! 
Thou  odoriferous  Stench,  found  Rottennefs, 
Arife  forth  from  thy  Couch  of  lading  Night, 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  Profperity, 
And  I  will  kifs  thy  deteftable  bones  > 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vaulty  brows  5 
And  ring  thefe  fingers  with  thy  houftiold  worms  j 
And  ftop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulfom  dull, 
And  be  a  carrion  monftcr,  like  thy  felf  5 
Come  grin  on  me,  and  I  will  think  thou  fmil'ft, 
And  kifs  thee  as  thy  wife  j  Mifery's  Love, 

0  come  to  me ! 

K.Philip.  O  fair  affliction,  peace. 

Conft.  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to  cry  $ 
O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth, 
Then  with  a  paflion  I  would  fhake  the  world, 
And  rouze  from  Sleep  that  fell  Anatomy, 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice, 
And  fcorns  a  modern  invocation.    (20) 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madnefs,  and  not  forrow. 

Conft.  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  fo ; 

1  am  not  mad ;  this  hair  I  tear  is  mine  $ 
My  name  is  Conft  ance^  I  was  Geffrey *s  wife : 
Young  Arthur  is  my  fon,  and  he  is  loft! 

I  am  not  mad  $  I  would  to  heaven,  I  were ! 
For  then,  'tis  like,  I  ihould  forget  my  felf. 
Oh,  if  I  could,  what  grief  (hould  I  forget  J 
Preach  fome  Philofophy  to  make  me  mad, 
And  thou  ftialt  be  canoniz'd,  Cardinal. 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  fenfible  of  grief^ 
My  reafonable  part  produces  reafon 

(20)  And  fcorns  a  modeft  Invocation^  So  Mr.  Pope:  but  I  have 
thought  lit  to  reftpre  the  Reading  of  the  old  Copies.  'Tis  certain,  our 
Author  employs  this  Word,  modem,  in  a  great  many  places,  very  cramp- 
ly.  But  we^fhall  always  underftand  him,  if  we  but  carry  this  Remark 
with  us ;  that  he  generally  ufes  it  in  the  Signification  of  trifling,  infignifi- 
iant,  not  weighty,  of/mall  Moment,  &c.  Thus  his  Senfe  will  be  always 
clear  to  us ;  as  it  were,  metaphorically,  from  thofe,  who  defpife  modern 
Things,  and  prefer  the  Antient  to  them. 

P  }  How 
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How  I  may  be  delivered  of  thefe  woes. 

And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  my  felf. 

If  I  were  mad,  I  fhould  forget  my  fon, 

Or  madly  think,  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he: 

I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 

The  dirT'rent  Plague  of  each  Calamity. 

K.  Philip.  Bind  up  thofe  treffes-,  O,  what  love  I  nore 

In  the  fair  multitude  of  thofe  her  hairs  $ 

Where  but  by  chance  a  filver  drop  hath  fall'n, 

Ev'n  to  that  drop  ten  thoufand  wiery  friends 

Do  glew  themfelves  in  fociable  grief; 

Like  true,  infeparable,  faithful  Loves, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Conft.  To  England^  if  you  will. 

K.  Philip    Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Conft.  Yes,  that  1  will;  and  wherefore  will  I  do  it? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds,  and  cry'd  aloud, 
O,  that  thefe  hands  could  fo  redeem  my  Son, 
As  they  have  giv'n  thefe  Hairs  their  Liberty! 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  Liberty, 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  Bonds  j 
Becaufe  my  poor  Child  is  a  Prifoner, 
And,  father  Cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  fay, 
That  we  fhall  fee  and  know  our  friends  in  heav'n  % 
If  That  be,  I  fhall  fee  my  boy  again. 
For  fince  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  firft  male-child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yefterday  fufpirc, 
There  was  not  fuch  a  gracious  Creature  born. 
But  now  will  canker-forrow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chafe  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek; 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  Ghoftj 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit, 
And  fo  hell  die;  and  rifing  fo  again, 
When  I  mail  meet  him  in  the  Court  of  Heav'n 
I  fhall  not  know  him;  therefore  never,  never, 
Muff  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Panel.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  refpect  of  grief. 

Conft.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  fon. 

K.  Philip,  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your  child. 

Conft. 
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Conft.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  abfent  child  : 
Lyes  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me* 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts; 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form  j 
Then  have  I  reafon  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well ;  had  you  fuch  a  lots  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do. 
J  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

[Tearing  off  her  head-doaths. 
When  there  is  fuch  diforder  in  my  wit. 
O  lord,  my  boy,  my  Arthur ,  my  fair  fon ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world! 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  forrow's  cure !         [Exit. 

K.  Philip.  I  fear  fome  outrage,  and  I'll  follow  her. 

[Exit. 

Lewis.  There's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me 

joy* 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  Tale, 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowfie  man. 
A  bitter  fhame  hath  fpoilt  the  fweet  world's  tafte. 
That  it  yields  nought  but  fhame  and  bitternefs. 

Pand.  Before  the  curing  of  a  ftrong  difeafe, 
Ev'n  in  the  inftant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  Fit  is  ftrongeft :  evils  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure,  moft  of  all  (hew  evil. 
What  have  you  loft,  by  lofing  of  this  day  ? 

Lewis.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happincfs, 

Pand.  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly,  you  had. 
No,  no  j  when  fortune  means  to  men  moft:  good, 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  thre&t'ning  eye. 
'Tis  ftrange  to  think  how  much  King  John  hath  loft 
In  this,  which  he  accounts  fo  clearly  won. 
Are  not  you  griev'd,  that  Arthur  is  his  Prifoner  ? 

Lewis.  As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pand.  Y°ur  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood. 
Now  hear  me  fpeak  with  a  prophetick  Spirit ; 
For  ev'n  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  fpeak 
Shall  blow  each  duft,  each  ftraw,  each  little  rub, 
Out  of  the  path  which  fhall  direftly  lead 
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Thy  foot  to  England's  Throne:  and  therefore  mark. 

John  hath  feiz'd  Arthur^  and  it  cannot  be 

That  whilft  warm  life  plays  in  that  Infant's  veins, 

The  mifplac'd  John  thould  entertain  an  hour, 

A  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath,  of  Reft. 

A  fcepter,  fnatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand, 

Mult  be  as  boift'roufly  maintain'd,  as  gain'd. 

And  he,  that  ft-.mds  upon  a  flipp'ry  place, 

Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  Itay  him  up. 

That  John  may  ftand,  then  Arthur  needs  muft  fall  5 

So  be  it,   for  it  cannot  be  but  fo. 

Lewis.  But  what  fhall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur 's  Fall  ? 

Pand.  You,  in  the  Right  of  lady  Blanch  your  Wife, 
^4ay  then  make  all  the  Claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lewis.  And  lofe  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pand.  How  green   you    are,  and    frefh  in  this  old 
world  ? 
John  lavs  you  plots  $  the  times  confpire  with  you; 
For  he,  that  fteeps  his  fafety  in  true  blood, 
Shall  find  but  blood)  fafety  and  untrue. 
This  aft,  fo  evilly  born,  fhall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal ; 
That  no  fo  fmall  advantnge  fhall  Hep  forth 
To  check  his  Reign,  but  they  will  cherifh  it. 
No  nat'ral  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
No  fcape  of  nature,  no  diftemper'd  day, 
No  common  wind,  no  cuftomed  event, 
But  they  will  pluck  away  its  nat'ral  caufe, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  figns, 
Abortives,  and  prefages,  tongues  of  heav'n 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lewis.  May  be,  he  will  not   touch  young  Arthur's 
life  ; 
But  hold  himfelf  fafe  in  his  prifonment. 

Pand.  OSir,  when  he  fhall  hear  of  your  approach, 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already, 
Ev'n  at  this  news  he  dies:  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  fhall  revolt  from  him, 
And  kifs  the  lips  of  unacquainted  Change  ; 
And  pick  ftrong  matter  of  revolt  and  wrath, 

Out 
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Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John. 
Methinks,  I  fee  this  hurly  all  on  foot  j 
And  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you 
Than  I  have  nam'd !  —  The  baftard  Faulconbridge 
Is  now  in  England*  ranfacking  the  Church, 
Offending  Charity.     If  but  twelve  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  Call 
To  train  ten  thoufand  Englijh  to  their  fide ; 
Or,  as  a  little  fnow,  tumbled  about, 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     Noble  Dauphin 5 
Go  with  me  to  the  King:  'tis  wonderful 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  difcontent. 
Now  that  their  Souls  are  top-full  of  offence, 
For  England  go  j  1  will  whet  on  the  King. 

Lewis.  Strong  reafon  makes  ftrong  actions :  let  us  go  5 
If  you  fay  ay,  the  King  will  not  fay  no.  {Exeunt. 
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SCENE    changes  to   England. 

A  Prifon. 

Enter  Hubert  and  Executioner. 

Hubert. 

HE  A T  me  thefe  irons  hot,  and,  look,  thou  (lan4 
Within  the  Arras  5  when  I  ftrike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bofom  of  the  ground,  rufh  forth  5 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  {ball  find  with  me, 
Faft  to  the  chair:  be  heedful \  hence,  and  watch, 
Exe.  I  hope,  your  Warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed. 
Hub.  Uncleanly  fcruples  !  fear  not  you  >  look  to'c.-~» 
Young  lad,  come  forth}  I  have  to  fay  with  you. 

Enter 
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Enter  Arthur. 

Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 
Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  Prince. 
Arth.  As  little  Prince  (having  fo  great  a  Title 
To  be  more  Prince)  as  may  be.     You  are  fad. 
Hub.  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 
Arth.  Mercy  on  me ! 
Mothinks,  no  body  (hould  be  fad  but  1 $ 
Yet  I  remember  when  I  was  in  France^ 
Young  Gentlemen  would  be  as  fad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonntfs.     By  my  Chriftendom, 
So  were  I  out  of  prifon,  and  kept  fheep, 
I  fhould  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 
And  fo  I  would  be  here,  but  that,  I  doubt, 
My  Uncle  pra&ifes  more  harm  to  me. 
He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him. 
Is  it  my  fault,  that  I  was  Geffrey**  (on  ? 
Indeed,  it  is  not ;  and  I  would  to  heav'n, 
I  were  your  fon,  fo  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 
Hub.  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  Prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lyes  dead; 
Therefore  I  will  be  fudden,  and  difpatch.  [Afide. 

Arth.  Are  you  fick,  Hubert  ?  you  look  pale  to  day  j 
In  footh,  I  wou'd,  you  were  a  little  fick  * 
That  I  might  fit  all  night  and  watch  with  you. 
Alas,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.  His  words  do  take  pofleffion  of  my  bofom. 

Read  here,  young  Arthur [Shewing  a  paper. 

How  now,  foolifh  rheum,  [_AJide. 

Turning  dif-piteous  torture  out  of  door ! 

I  muft  be  brief,  left  refolution  drop 

Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  teass         * 

Can  you  not  read  it?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert ,  for  fo  foul  effect. 
Muft  you  with  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes? 
Hub.  Young  boy,  I  muft, 
Arth.  And  will  you? 
ffub.  And  I  will. 

Arth. 
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jtrth.  Have  you  the  heart  ?  when  your  head  did  but 
ake, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows  % 
(The  beft  I  had,  a  Princefs  wrought  it  me) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again  5 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head  > 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  chear'd  up  the  heavy  time, 
Saying,  what  lack  you  ?  and  where  lyes  your  grief? 
Or  what  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  fon  would  have  lain  ftill, 
And  ne'er  have  fpoke  a  loving  word  to  you  ; 
But  you  at  your  fick  fervice  had  a  Prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think,  my  love  was  crafty  love, 
And  call  it  cunning.     Do,  an  if  you  will  : 
If  heav'n  be  pleas'd  that  you  muft  ufe  me  ill, 
Why  then,  you  muft  —  Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 
Thefe  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  fhall, 
So  much  as  frown  on  you. 

Hub.  I've  fworn  to  do  it} 
And  with  hot  irons  muft  I  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  Ah,  none,  but  in  this  iron  age,  would  do  it. 
The  iron  of  it  felf,  tho'  heat  red-hot, 
Approaching  near  thefe  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears, 
And  quench  its  fiery  indignation, 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence  : 
Nay,  after  that,  confume  away  in  ruft, 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  ftubborn  hard,  than  hammer'd  iron  ? 
Oh !  if  an  Angel  mould  have  come  to  me, 
And  told  me,  Hubert  fhouM  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believ'd  him :  no  tongue,  but  Hubert's, 

Hub.  Come  forth}  do,  as  I  bid  you  do. 

[Stamps^  and  the  men  enter* 

Arth.  O  fave  me,  Hubert ,  fave  me  !  my  eyes  are  out, 
Ev'n  with  the  fierce  looks  of  thefe  bloody  men. 

Hub.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  fay,  and  bind  him  here. 

Arth.  Alas,  what  need  you  be  fo  boift'rous-rough  ? 
I  will  not  ftruggle,  I  will  ftand  ftone-ftill. 
For  heav'n  fake,  Hubert  >  let  me  not  be  bound. 

Nay, 
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Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert^  drive  thefe  men  away, 

And  I  will  fie  as  quiet  as  a  lamb. 

I  will  not  ftir,  nor  wince,  nor  fpeak  a  word* 

Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angrily  : 

Thruft  but  thefe  men  away,  and  I'll  forgive  you, 

Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Go,  Hand  within  j  let  me  alone  with  him. 

Exec.  I  am  bell  pleas'd  to  be  from  fuch  a  deed.  [_Exeunt. 

Arth.  Alas,  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend ; 
He  hath  a  ftern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart; 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compaflion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy,  prepare  your  felf. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lofe  your  eyes. 

Arth.  O  heav'n !  that  there  were  but  a  moth  in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  duft,  a  gnat,  a  wandring  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  fenfe : 
Then,  feeling  what  fmall  things  are  boinVrous  there, 
Your  vile  intent  muft  nee Js  feem  horrible. 

Hub.  Is  this  your  promife  ?  go  to,  hold  your  tongue.-— 

Artk.  Hubert^  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Muft  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue:  let  me  not,  Huberts 
Or,  Hubert^  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue, 
So  f  may  keep  mine  eyes.     O  fpare  mine  eyes! 
Though  to  no  ufe,  but  flill  to  iook  on  you. 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  inllrument  is  cold, 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.   I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  footh*,  the  fire  is  dead  with  grief, 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeferv'd  extreamsj  fee  elfe  your  klf9 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coalj 
The  breath  of  heav'n  hath  blown  its  fpirit  out, 
And  ftrew'd  repentant  afhes  on  its  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blufh, 
And  glow  with  fhame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  fparkle  in  your  eyes: 

And 
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And  like  a  Dog,  that  is  compell'd  to  fight, 
Snatch  at  his  Mailer  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 
All  things,  that  you  fhould  ufe  to  do  me  wrong, 
Deny  their  office  j  only  You  do  lack 
That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extend, 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  ufes. 

Hub   Well,  fee  to  live  ;  I  will  not  touch  thine  eye, 
For  all  t.he  treafure  that  thine  uncle  owns  : 
Yet  am  I  fwornj  and  I  did  purpofe,  bey, 
With  this  fame  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert,  All  this  while 
You  were  difguifed. 

Hub.  Peace :  no  more.     Adieu, 
Your  Uncle  muft  not  know  but  you  are  dead. 
I'll  fill  thefe  dogged  fpies  with  falfe  reports  : 
And,  pretty  child,  fleep  doubtlefs,  and  fecure, 
That  Hubert i  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Jrth.  O  heav'n !  I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Silence,  no  more  5  go  clofely  in  with  me. 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Court  0/ England. 

Enter  King  John,  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  other  Lords. 

K.  John.  TJ  ERE  once   again    we   fit,  once  again 

JTJl     crown'd, 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  chearful  eyes. 

Pemb.    This  once  again,   but    that  your  Highnefs 
pleas'd, 
Was  once  fuperfluous^  you  were  crown'd  before, 
And  that  high  Royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off: 
The  faiths  of  men,  ne'er  ftained  with  revolt: 
Frefh  expe&ation  troubled  not  the  Land 
With  any  long'd-for  Change,  or  better  State. 

Sal.  Therefore  to  be  poffefs'd  with  double  pomp, 
To  guard  a  Title  that  was  rich  before  j 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lilly, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

To 
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To  fmooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  feek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heav'n  to  garnifh, 
Is  wafteful  and  ridiculous  excefs. 

Pemb.  But  that  your  royal  pleafure  muft  be  done. 
This  a£fc  is  as  an  ancient  Tale  new  told, 
And  in  the  laft  repeating  troublefome  * 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unfeafonable. 

Sal.  In  this  the  antique  and  well- noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured  $ 
And,  like  a  fhifted  wind  unto  a  fail, 
It  makes  the  courfe  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about ; 
Startles  and  frights  confideration  j 
Makes  found  opinion  fick,  and  truth  fufpe£ted, 
For  putting  on  fo  new  a  fafhion'd  robe. 

Pemb.  When  workmen  ftrive  to  do  better  than  well, 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetoufnefs*  (ii) 
And  oftentimes  excufing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worfe  by  the  excufe  : 
As  patches,  fet  upon  a  little  breach, 
Difcredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault, 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  fo  patch'd. 

Sal.  To  this  effeft,  before  you  were  new-crown'd, 
We  breath'd  our  counfel  $  but  it  pleas'd  your  Highnefs 
To  over-bear  it  -,  and  we're  all  well  pleas'd  5 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would, 
Muft  make  a  Stand  at  what  your  Highnefs  wilL 

K.  John.  Some  reafons  of  this  double  Coronation 
I  have  poffeft  you  with,  and  think  them  ftrong. 
And  more,  more  ftrong  (the  lefler  is  my  fear) 
I  fhall  endue  you  with :  mean  time,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reform'd,  that  is  not  well, 
And  well  fhall  you  perceive  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requefts. 

Pemb.  Then  I,  as  one  that  am  the  Tongue  of  thefe, 

(21)  They  do  confound  their  Skill  in  Covetoufnefs.]  i.  e.  Not  by  their 
Avarice,  but  in  an  eager  Emulation,  an  intenfe  Deiire  of  excelling ;  as 
in  Henry  V. 

But  if  it  be  a  Sin  to  covet  Honour, 

J  am  the  moji  offending  Soul  alive, 

To 
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To  Tound  the  purpofes  of  all  their  hearts, 

(Both  for  my  felf  and  them  5  but  chief  of  all, 

Your  fafety  *  for  the  which,  my  felf  and  they 

Bend  their  beft  Studies  %)  heartily  requeft 

Th' infranchifement  of  Arthur*  whole  reftraint 

Doth  move  the  murm'ring  lips  of  difcontent 

To  break  into  this  dang'rous  argument  -, 

If  what  in  Reft  you  have,  in  Right  you  hold, 

Why  ftiou'd  your  fears,  (which,  as  they  fay,  attend 

The  fteps  of  wrong)  then  move  you  to  mew  up 

Your  tender  kinfman,  and  to  choke  his  days 

"With  barb'rous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 

The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercife  ? 

That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 

To  grace  occafions,  let  it  be  our  fuit, 

That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty  j 

Which  for  our  good  we  do  no  further  ask, 

Than  whereupon  our  Weal,  on  you  depending,         ? 

Counts  it  your  Weal  that  he  have  liberty. 

Enter  Hubert. 

YL.John.  Let  it  be  fo;  I  do  commit  his  youth 
To  your  direction.    Hubert^  what  news  with  you  ? 

Pemb.  This  is  the  man,  fhould  do  the  bloody  deed: 
He  fhew'd  his  warrant  to  a  Friend  of  mine. 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eyej  that  clofe  afpect  of  his 
Does  fhew  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  bread. 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe  'tis  done, 
What  we  fo  fear'd  he  had  a  Charge  to  do. 

Sal.  The  colour  of  the  King  doth  come  and  go, 
Between  his  purpofe  and  his  confeience, 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battels  fent:  (22) 
His  paffion  is  fo  ripe,  it  needs  mult  break. 

(22)  Like  Heralds,  'twixt  two  dreadful  Battles  fet;]  But  Heralds 
are  not  planted,  I  prefume,  in  the  midft  betwixt  two  Lines  of  Battle ; 
tho'  they,  and  Trumpets,  are  often  fent  over  from  Party  to  Party,  to 
propofe  Terms,  demand  a  Parley,  &c*  I  have  therefore  ventured  to 
read,  fent. 

Pemb* 
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Pemb.  And  when  it  breaks,  I  fear,  will  iflue  thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  fweet  child's  death. 

K  John.  We  cannot  hold  Mortality's  ftrong  hand. 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living, 
The  fuit  which  you  demand  is  gone,  and  dead. 
He  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to  night. 

Sal.  Indeed,  we  fear'd,  his  ficknefs  was  paft  cure, 

Pemb.  Indeed,  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he  was, 
Before  the  child  himfelf  felt  he  was  fick. 
This  mult  be  anfwer'd,  either  here,  or  hence. 

K.  John.  Why  do  v  ou  bend  fuch  folemn  brows  on  me  ? 
Think  you,  I  bear  the  {hears  of  Deftiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulfe  of  life  ? 

Sal.  It  is  apparent  foul-play,  and  'tis  fhame 
That  Greatnefs  fhould  fo  grofly  offer  it  : 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game,  and  fo  farewel ! 

Pemb.  dtay  yet,  lord  Salisbury^  I'll  go  with  thee, 
And  find  th' inheritance  of  this  poor  child, 
His  little  Kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood  which  own'd  the  breadth  of  all  this  Ifle, 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold  $  bad  world  the  while ! 
This  muft  not  be  thus  borne  j  this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  forrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt.       [Exeunt. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

K.  John*  They  burn  in  indignation  j  I  repent. 
There  is  no  fure  foundation  fet  on  blood  -, 
No  certain  life  atchiev'd  by  others  death  —        [Afide. 
A  fearful  eye  thou  haft: ;  where  is  that  blood, 

[To  the  Mef. 
That  I  have  feen  inhabit  in  thofe  cheeks  ? 
So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  ftorm ; 
Pour  down  thy  weather:  how  goes  all  in  France? 

Mef.  From  France  to  England  never  fuch  a  Power, 
For  any  foreign  Preparation, 
Was  levy'd  in  the  body  of  a  Land. 
The  copy  of  your  fpeed  is  learn'd  by  them: 
For  when  you  fhould  be  told,  they  do  prepare, 
The  tidings  come,  that  they  are  all  arriv'd. 

K.  John. 
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K.  John,  Oh,  where  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk  ? 
Where  hath  it  flept?  where  is  my  Mother's  care  ? 
That  fuch  an  army  fhould  be  drawn  in  France% 
And  {he  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mef.  My  Liege^  her  ear 
Is  ftopt  with  dull:  the  firft  of  dpril)  dy'd 
Your  noble  mother  $  and  as  I  hear,  my  lord, 
The  lady  Conftance  in  a  frenzte  dy'd 
Three  days  before :  but  this  from  Rumour's  tongue 
I  idely  heard  ;  if  true  or  falfe,   I  know  not. 

K.  John.  With-hold  thy  fpeed,  dreadful  Occafion! 

0  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  difcontented  Peers.     What!  Mother  dead? 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  eftate  in  France  ? 
Under  whofe  conduct  came  thofe  Powers  of  France j 
That,  thou  for  truth  giv'fl:  out,  are  landed  here? 

Mef.  Under  the  Dauphin, 

Enter  Fauleonbridge,  and  Peter  of  Pomfrei. 

K.  John.  Thou  haft  made  me  giddy 
With  thefe  ill  tidings.     Now^  what  fays  the  world 
To  your  proceedings?  Do  not  feek  to  fluff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Faulc.  But  if  you  be  afraid  to  hear  the  worft, 
Then  let  the  worft  unheard  fall  on  your  head. 

K.John.  Bear  with  me,  Coufin  $  for  I  was  amafc'd 
Under  the  tide  5  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  fpeak  it  of  what  it  wiii. 

Faulc.  How  I  have  fped  among  the  Clergy-men^ 
The  fums  I  have  colle&ed  (hall  exprefs. 
But  as  I  traveil'd  hither  through  the  Land) 

1  find  the  People  ftrangely  fantafied  j 
Pofleft  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams  j 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear. 
And  here's  a  Prophet  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  ftreets  of  Pomfret^  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels : 

To  whom  he  fung  in  rude  harfli-founding  rhinaes, 
Vol.  III.  Q.  That, 
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That,  ere  the  next  Afcenfion-  day  at  noon, 
Your  Highnefs  fhould  deliver  up  your  Crown. 

K.  John.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  did'ft  thou  fo  ? 

Peter*  Fore-knowing,  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  fo. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him,  imprifon  him, 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon  he  fays 
I  fhall  yield  up  my  Crown,  let  him  be  hang'd. 
Deliver  him  to  fafety,  and  return, 
For  Imuft  ufe  thee.  —  O  my  gentle  Coufin, 

[Exit  Hubert,  with  Peter. 
Hear'ft  thou  the  News  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd? 

Faulc.  The  French^  my  lord  j  mens  mouths  are  full  of  it : 
Befides,  I  met  lord  Bigot  and  lord  Salisbury^ 
With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire, 
And  Others  more,  going  to  feek  the  Grave 
Of  Arthur^  who,  they  fay,  is  kill'd  to  night 
On  your  fuggeftion. 

K.John.  Gentle  kinfman,  go 
And  thruft  thy  felf  into  their  company: 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again  : 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Faulc.  I  will  feek  them  out. 

K.John.  Nay,  but  make  haite;  the  better  foot  before. 
O,  let  me  have  no  Subject  enemies, 
When  adverfe  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  flout  invafion. 
Be  Mercury ,  fet  feathers  to  thy  heels ; 
And  fly,  like  thought,  from  them  to  me  again. 

Faulc.  The  Spirit  of  the  time  fhall  teach  me  fpeed. 

[Exit. 

K.  John.  Spoke  like  a  fprightful  noble  gentleman. 
Go  after  him  j  for  he,  perhaps,  fhall  need 
Some  meflenger  betwixt  me  and  the  Peers ; 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mef.  With  all  my  heart,  my  Liege.  [Exit. 

K.  John.  My  mother  dead  ! 

Enter  Hubert. 
Hub.  My  lord,  they  fay,  five  moons  were  feen  to  night  : 
Four,  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
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The  other  four,  in  wond'rous  motion, 
K.John.  Five  moons? 
Hub.  Old  men  and  beldams,  in  the  ftreets. 
Do  prophefie  upon  it  dangeroufly  : 
Young  Arthur'' %  death  is  common  in  their  mouths  % 
And,  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  fhake  their  heads, 
And  whifper  one  another  in  the  ear. 
And  he,  that  fpeaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrift, 
Whilft  he,  that  hears,  makes  fearful  adion 
With  wrinkled  bro^s,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes, 
I  faw  a  Smith  ftand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilft  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  fwallo w  ing  a  taylor's  news$ 
Who  with  his  fhears  and  mealure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  flippers,  which  his  nimble  hafte 
Had  falfely  thruft  upon  contrary  feet, 
Told  of  a  many  thoufand  warlike  French^ 
That  were  embatteled  and  rank'd  in  Kent. 
Another  lean,  unwafh'd  artificer 
Cuts  off*  his  Tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  John.  Why  feek'ft  thou  to  polTefs  me  with  thefe 
fears  ? 
Why  urgeft  thou  fo  oft  young  Arthur's  death? 
Thy  hand  hath  murther'd  him  :  I  had  a  caufe 
To  wifh  him  dead,  but  thou  had'ft  none  to  kill  him. 
Hub.  Had  none,    my  lord?   why,  did  you  not  pro- 
voke me  ? 
K.  John.  It  is  the  curfe  of  Kings,  to  be  attended 
By  flaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  Warrant, 
To  break  into  the  bloody  houfe  of  life : 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority, 
To  underftand  a  law,  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dang'rous  Majefty  \  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour,  than  advis'd  refpect. 

Hub.  Here  is  your  hand  and  feal,  for  what  I  did. 
K.John.  Oh,  when  the  laft  Account  'twixtheav'n  and 
earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  {hall  this  hand  and  feal 
Witnefs  againft  us  to  damnation. 
How  oft  the  fight  of  means,  to  do  ill  deeds, 
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/ Makes  deeds  ill  done?  for  hadft  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Quoted,  and  fign'd  to  do  a  deed  of  fhame, 
This  murther  had  not  come  into  my  mind. 
But  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  afpect, 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villany, 
Apt,  liable  to  be  employ'd  in  danger, 
1  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death. 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  King, 
Mad'ft  it  no  confcience  to  deftroy  a  Prince. 

Hub.  My  lord 

K.  John.  Hadft  thou  but  fhook  thy  head,  or  made  a 
paufe, 
When  I  fpake  darkly  what  I  purpofed  : 
Or  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 
Or  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  exprefs  words 5 
Deep  fhame  had  ftruck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  off, 
And  thofe  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me. 
But  thou  didft  underftand  me  by  my  figns, 
And.didft  in  figns  again  parley  with  finj 
Yea,  without  flop,  did'ft  let  thy  heart  confent, 
And  confequently  thy  rude  hand  to  a£fc 
The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name.*— 
Out  of  my  fight,  and  never  fee  me  more! 
My  Nobles  leave  me,  and  my  ftate  is  brav'd, 
Ev'n  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  Pow'rs* 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  flefhly  land, 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 
Hoflility  and  civil  tumult  reigns, 
Between  my  confcience,  and  my  coufin's  death. 

Hub.  Arm  you  againft  your  other  enemies, 
I'll  make  a  peace  between  your  foul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive:  this  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden,  and  an  innocent  hand, 
Not  painted  with  the  crimfon  fpots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bofom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murd'rous  thought, 
And  you  have  flander'd  Nature  in  my  form  > 
Which,  howfoever  rude  exteriorly, 

Is 
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Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind, 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.John.  Doth  .Arthur  live?  Q,  hafte  thee  to  the  Peers, 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incenfed  rage, 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience. 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  paflion  made 
Upon  thy  feature,  for  my  rage  was  blind ; 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Prefented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 
Oh,  anfwer  not,  but  to  my  clofet  bring 
The  angry  lords  with  all  expedient  hafte. 
I  conjure  thee  but  flowly  :  run  more  faft.  [Exeunt. 

S  C  E  N  E,  a  Street  before  a  Trifon. 

Enter  Arthur  on  the  JValls^  difguis'd. 

Arth.  Hp  H  E  wall  is  high,  and  yet  will  I  leap  down. 
A     Good  ground,  be  pitiful,and  hurt  me  not! 
There's  few  or  none  do  know  me:  if  they  did, 
This  fhip-boy's  femblance  hath  difguis'd  me  quite* 
I  am  afraid,  and  yet  I'll  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I'll  find  a  thoufand  fhifts  to  get  away : 
As  good  to  die,  and  go  \  as  die,  and  ftay.   [Leaps  dozvn. 
Oh  me!  my  uncle's  fpirit  is  in  thefe  (tones: 
Heav'n  take  my  foul,  and  England  keep  my  bones! 

[Dies. 

Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury  and  Bigot. 

Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  St.  Edmondsbury  % 
It  is  our  Safety  j  and  we  muft  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pern.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  Cardinal? 

Sal.  The  Count  Melun9  a  noble  lord  of  France^ 
Whofe  Private  with  me  of  the  Dauphin's  love 
Is  much  more  gen'ral  than  thefe  lines  import. 

Bigot.  Tomorrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 

Sal.  Or  rather  then  fet  forward,  for  'twill  be 
Two  long  days  journey,  lords,  or  ere  \vp  meet. 

}  llnter 
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Enter  Faulconbridgc. 

Faulc.  Once  more  to  day  well  met,  diflemper'd  lords $ 
The  King  by  me  requefts  your  prefence  ilrait. 

Sal.  The  King  hath  difpofleft  himfelf  of  usj 
We  will  not  line  his  thin,  beftained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours :  nor  attend  the  foot, 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where-e'er  it  walks. 
Return,  and  tell  him  fo :  we  know  the  worft. 

Faulc.  What  e'er  you  think,  good  words,   I  think, 

were  beft. 
Sal.  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reafon  now. 
Faulc.  But  there  is  little  reafon  in  your  grief, 
Therefore  'twere  reafon,  you  had  manners  now. 
Pemb.   Sir,  Sir,  impatience  hath  its  privilege. 
Faulc    'Tis  true,  to  hurt  its  matter,  no  man  elfe. 
Sal.  This  is  the  prifon:  what  is  he  lyes  here? 

[  Seeing  Arthur. 
Pemb    Oh  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely 
beauty ! 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 

Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himfelf  hath  done, 
Doth  lay  it  open  to  urge  on  Revenge. 

Bigot.  Or  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  the  Grave, 
Found  it  too  precious  princely  for  a  Grave-. 

Sal.  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you?  have  you  beheld, 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard,  or  could  you  think, 
Or  do  you  almofl:  think,  altho'  you  fee, 
What  you  do  fee?  could  thought,  without  this  object, 
Form  fuch  another?  'tis  the  very  top, 
The  height,  the  creft,  or  creft:  unto  the  creft 
Of  murder's  Arms  j  this  is  the  bloodiefl:  Hume, 
The  wildeft  fevag'ry,  the  vileft  ftroak, 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath  or  flaring  rage 
Prefented  to  the  tears  of  foft  remorfe. 

Pemb.  Ail  murders  paft  do  ftand  excus'd  in  this  j 
Aad  this  fo  fole,  and  fo  unmatchable, 
Shall  give  a  holinefs,  a  purity, 
Tq  £he  yet-uribegotten  ilns  of  Timej 

And 
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And  prove  a  deadly  blood-fhed  but  a  jeft, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  fpe&acle. 

Faulc.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work, 
The  gracelefs  action  of  a  heavy  hand, 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand  ? 
We  had  a  kind  of  light,  what  would  enfue. 
It  is  the  fhameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand, 
The  practice  and  the  purpofe  of  the  King: 
From  whofe  obedience  I  torbid  my  foul, 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  fweet  life, 
And  breathing  to  this  breathlefs  Excellence 
The  incenfe  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow ! 
Never  to  tafte  the  pleafures  of  the  world, 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight, 
Nor  converfant  with  eafe  and  idlenefs, 
Till  I  have  fet  a  glory  to  this  hand, 
By  giving  it  the  worfhip  of  Revenge. 

Pemb.  Bigot.  Our  fouls  religioufly  confirm  thy  words. 

Enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  hade,  in  feeking  you  * 
Arthur  doth  live,  the  King  hath  fent  for  you. 

Sal.  Oh,  he  is  bold,  and  blufhes  not  at  deaths 
Avant,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone! 

Hub.  I  am  no  villain. 

Sal.  Muft  I  rob  the  law  ?  [Drawing  his  Sword, 

Faulc.  Your  fword  is  bright,  Sir,  put  it  up  again. 

Sal.  Not  till  I  iheath  it  in  a  murd'rer's  skin. 

Hub*  Stand  back,  lord  Salisbury  -,   ftand  back,  I  fay  $ 
By  heav'n,  I  think,  my  fword's  as  fharp  as  yours. 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  your  felf, 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence  > 
Left  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  Worth,  your  Greatnefs,  and  Nobility. 

Bigot.  Out,  dunghill !  dar'ft  thou  brave  a  Nobleman  ? 

Hub.  Not  for  my  life  j  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  againft  an  Emperor. 

Sal.  Thou  art  a  murd'rer. 

Q,4  *  Hub. 
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Hub.   Do  not  prove  me  fo ; 
Yet,  I  am  none.     W  hofe  tongue  foe'er  fpeaks  falfe, 
Not  truly  fpeaks  j  who  fpeaks  not  truly,  lyes. 

Pemb.  Cur  him  to  pieces. 

Faulc.  Keep  the  peace,  I  fay. 

Sal   Stand  by,  or  I  {hall  gaul  you,  Faulconbridge. 

Faulc.  Thou  wert  better  gaul  the  Devil,  Salisbury. 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  ftir  thy  foot, 
Or  teach  thy  hafty  fpleen  to  do  me  fhame, 
I'll  ftrike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  fword  betime, 
Or  1*11  fo  maul  you,  and  your  tofting-iron, 
That  you  fhall  think,  the  Devil  is  come  from  hell. 

Bigot.  What  will  you  do,  renowned  Faulconbridge? 
Second  a  villain,  and  a  murderer? 

Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Bigot.  Who  kilPd  this  Prince? 

Hub.  'Tis  not  an  hour  fince  I  left  him  well: 
I  honour'd  him,  I  lov'd  him,  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  fweet  life's  lofs. 

Sal.  Truft  not  thofe  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes, 
For  villany  is  not  without  fuch  rheume$ 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  feem 
Like  rivers  of  remorfe  and  innocence. 
Away  with  me  All  You,  whofe  fouls  abhor 
Th'  uncleanly  favour  of  a  llaughter-houfe, 
For  I  am  ftifled  with  the  fmell  of  fin. 

Bigot.  Away  tow'rd  Bury,  to  the  Dauphin  there. 

Pemb.  There,  tell  the  King,  he  may  enquire  us  out. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 

Faulc.  Here's  a  good  world  j  knew  you  of  this  fair 
work  ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundlefs  reach 
Of  mercy,  (if  thou  didft  this  deed  of  death) 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  Sir. 

Faulc.  Ha?  I'll  tell  thee  what, 

Thou'rt  damn'd  fo  black- nay,  nothing  is  fo -black  $ 

Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  Prince  Lucifer. 

There  is  not  yet  fo  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 

As  thou  fhalt  be,  if  thou  didlt  kill  this  child. 

Hub. 
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Hub.  Upon  my  foul 

Faulc.  If  thou  didft  but  confcnt 
To  this  moft  cruel  act,  do  but  defpair, 
And  if  thou  want' ft  a  cord,  the  fmalleft  thread, 
That  ever  fpider  twifted  from  her  womb, 
Will  ftrangle  thee  •,  a  rufh  will  be  a  beam 
To  hang  thee  on :  or  woukTft  thou  drown  thy  felf, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  fpoon, 
And  it  fhall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 
Enough  to  ftifle  fuch  a  villain  up. 
I  do  fufpect  thee  very  grievoufly. 

Hub.  If  I  in  aft,  confent,  or  fin  of  thought, 
Be  guilty  of  the  Healing  that  fweet  breath, 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay, 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me! 
I  left  him  well. 

Faulc.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. 
I  am  amaz'd,  methinks,  and  lofe  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world- 
How  eafie  doft  thou  take  all  England  up!  (23) 
.from  forth  this  morfel  of  dead  Royalty, 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  Realm 
Is  fled  to  heav'n  *  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  fcramble,  and  to  part  by  th'  teeth  j 
The  un-6wed  intereft  of  proud- fwelling  State. 
Now  for  the  bare-pickt  bone  of  Majefty, 
Doth  dogged  war  bridle  his  angry  crefts 
And  fnarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace. 
Now  Pow'rs  from  home  and  difcontents  at  home 
Meet  in  one  line:  and  vaft  confufion  waits 
(As  doth  a  Raven  on  a  fick,  fall'n  beaft) 

(23)  How  eafie  dojl  Thou  take  all  England  up, 

From  forth  this  Morfel  of  dead  Royalty  ?~\  But  how  did  Hubert 
take  England  up,  from  forth  the  dead  Body  of  young  Arthur  ?  Moft  fa- 
gacious  Editors?  The  ftupid  Pointing,  which  has  prevaiPd  in  all  the  Co- 
pies, makes  flark  Nonfenfe  of  the  PaiTage.  My  Pointing  reftores  it  to 
its  genuine  Purity.  Faulconbridge,  feeing  Hubert  take  up  the  Body  of 
the  dead  Prince,  makes  two  Reflections :—  How  eafily,  fays  He,  doft  thou 
take  up  all  England  in  that  Burthen  !  and  then,  That  the  Life,  Right, 
and  Truth  of  the  Realm  was  fled  to  Heaven  from  out  the  breathlefs 
Coarfe  of  that  flaughter'd  Royalty,  &-c. 

The 
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The  imminent  Decay  of  wrefted  Pomp. 

Now  happy  he,  whofe  cloak  and  cin&ure  can 

Hold  out  this  tempeft.     Bear  away  that  child, 

And  follow  me  with  fpeed  j  I'll  to  the  King> 

A  thoufand  bufinefles  are  brief  at  hand, 

And  heav'n  it  felf  doth  frown  upon  the  Land.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 

SCENE,  the  Court  of  ENGLAND. 

Enter  King  John,  Pandulph,  and  Attendants. 

K.  J  o  H  N. 

THUS  I  have  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  Glory.        [Giving  the  Crown. 
Pand.  Take  again 
From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  Pope, 
Your  foveraign  Greatnefs  and  Authority. 

K.  John.  Now  keep  your  holy  word  5   go  meet  the 
French^ 
And  from  his  Holkiefs  ufe  all  your  power 
To  flop  their  Marches,  'fore  we  are  enflam'd. 
Our  difcontented  Counties  do  revolts 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience  j 
Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  foul, 
To  flranger  blood,  to  foreign  Royalty ; 
This  inundation  of  miftemper'd  humour 
Refts  by  you  only  to  be  qualify'd. 
Then  paufe  not  j  for  the  prefent  time's  fo  fick, 
That  prefent  medicine  mud  be  miniftred, 
Or  Overthrow  incurable  infues. 

Pand,  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempeft  up, 
Upon  your  ftubborn  ufage  of  the  Pope  ; 

But 
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But  fince  you  arc  a  gentle  convertite,  (44) 

My  tongue  fhall  huih  again  this  ftorm  of  war; 

And  make  fair  weather  in  your  bluft'ring  Land. 

On  this  Afcenfion-day^  remember  well, 

Upon  your  oath  of  fervice  to  the  Pope, 

Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms.       [Exit. 

K.  John.  Is  this  Afcenfion-day  ?  did  not  the  Prophet 
Say,  that  before  Afcenfion-day  at  noon 
My  Crown  I  ftiould  give  off?  even  fo  I  have : 
I  did  fuppofe,  it  fliould  be  on  constraint  5 
But,  heav'n  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  Faulconbridge. 

Faulc.  All  Kent  hath  yielded,  nothing  there  holds  oup 
But  Dover-Caftle :  London  hath  receiv'd, 
Like  a  kind  hoft,  the  Dauphin  and  his  Powers. 
Your  Nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  fervice  to  your  enemy ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again, 
After  they  heard,  young  Arthur  was  alive? 

Faulc.  They  found  him  dead,  and  caft  into  the  ftreets, 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel,  life, 
By  fome  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away, 

K.  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me,  he  did  live. 

Faulc.  So  on  my  foul  he  did,  for  ought  he  knew: 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  you  fad  ? 

(24)  But  Jince you  are  a  gentle  Convertite.]  i.  e.  a  Convert,  (a  Peni- 
tent) as  we  now  phrafe  it :  But  in  our  Author's  Time,  Convertite  was  the 
Term  in  Fafhion.  We  find  him  ufe  it  again  more  than  once  j  In  As  you 
like  it,  fententious  Jaques  fays ; 

. — __—  out  of  thefe  Convertites 

There  is  much  Matter  to  be  heard  and  karri  d. 
And  in  his  Poem,  call'd,  Tarquin  and  Lucrece; 

He  thence  departs  a  heavy  Convertite; 

She  there  remains  a  hopelefs  Cajl-anvay. 
And  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  their  Noble  Gentleman. 

Tour  Coujtn,  who  is  nonxi  a  Convertite ; 
The  Termination  of  this  Word,  no  doubt,  we  form'd  from  the  Italian 
Participle,  convert  it'o :  And  the  Spaniards  likewife  call  a  Convert,  un  Con- 
yertido, 

Be 
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Be  great  in  a&,  as  you  have  been  in  thought : 

Let  not  the  world  fee  fear  and  fad  diftruft 

Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye : 

Be  flirring  as  the  time;  be  fire  with  fire* 

Threaten  the  threatner,  and  out-face  the  brow 

Of  bragging  horror :  fo  fhall  inferior  eyes, 

That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  Great, 

Grow  great  by  your  example  >  and  put  on 

The  dauntlefs  fpirit  of  refolution. 

Away,  and  glifter  like  the  God  of  war, 

When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field  $ 

Shew  boldnefs  and  afpiring  confidence. 

What,  {hall  they  feek  the  Lion  in  his  den, 

And  fright  him  there?  and  make  him  tremble  there? 

Oh,  let  it  not  be  faid !  Forage,  and  run 

To  meet  difpleafure  farther  from  the  doors; 

And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  fo  nigh. 

'K.John.  The  Legate  of  the  Pope  hath  been  with  me, 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him  j 
And  he  hath  promis'd  to  difmifs  the  Powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin* 

Faulc.  Oh  inglorious  league  ! 
Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  Land, 
Send  fair-play -orders,  and  make  compromife, 
Infinuation,  parly,  and  bafe  truce, 
To  arms  invafive?  fhall  a  beardlefs  boy, 
A  cockred,  filken,  Wanton  brave  our  fields, 
And  flefh  his  fpirit  in  a  warlike  foil, 
Mocking  the  air  with  Colours  idcly  fpread, 
And  find  no  check?  let  us,  my  Liege,  to  arms: 
Perchance,  the  Cardinal  can't  make  your  peaces 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  leaft  be  faid, 
They  faw,  we  had  a  purpofe  of  defence. 

K.John.  Have  thou  the  ord'ring  of  this  prefent  time. 

Faulc.  Away  then,  with  good  courage  \  yet,  I  know? 
Our  Party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe,  [Exeunt. 


scene; 
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SCENE  changes  to  the  DauphinV  to/,  at 
St.  Edmundsbury.  (25) 

'Enter,  in  arms,  Lewis,  Salisbury,  Melun,  Pembroke, 

Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lewis.  AM  Y  lord  Melun^  let  this  be  copied  out, 

1VJL  And  keep  it  fafe  for  our  remembrance : 
Return  the  prefident  to  thefe  lords  again, 
That  having  our  fair  order  written  down, 
Both  they  and  we,  perufing  o'er  thefe  notes, 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  Sacrament ; 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  our  fides  it  never  fhall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin^  albeit  we  fwear 
A  voluntary  zeal  and  un-urg'd  faith 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet  believe  me,  Prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  fuch  a  Sore  of  time 
Should  feek  a  plaifter  by  contemn'd  revolt ; 
And  heal  th'  invet'rate  canker  of  one  wound, 
By  making  many.     Oh,  it  grieves  my  foul, 
That  I  muft  draw  this  metal  from  my  fide 
To  be  a  widow-maker:  oh,  and  there, 
Where  honourable  refcue,  and  defence, 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury. 
But  fuch  is  the  infection  of  the  time, 
That,  for  the  health  and  phyfick  of  our  Right, 

(25)  at  St.  Edmondsbury.]  I  have  ventur'd  to  fix  the  Place  of  the 
Scene  here,  which  is  fpecified  by  none  of  the  Editors,  on  the  following 
Authorities.  In  the  preceding  Act,  where  Salisbury  has  fix'd  to  go  over 
to  the  Dauphin,  he  fays, 

Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  St.  Edmondsbury, 
And  Count  Melun,  in  this  laft  Act,  fays ; 

—',  — and  many  more  <witb  mtt 

Upon  the  Altar  at  St.  Edmondsbury ; 

Even  on  that  Altar,  where  We  Jhuore  to  You 

Dear  Amity,  and  everlajiing  Love. 
And  it  appears  likewife  from  the  Trouhlefom  Reign  of  King  John,   in 
two  Parts,  (the  nrft  rough  Model  of  this  Play)  that  the  Interchange  of 
Vows  betwixt  the  Dauphin  and  the  Englijh  Barons  was  at  St.  Edmond's- 
bury* 

We 
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We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 

Of  ftern  injuftice,  and  confufed  wrong. 

And  is't  not  pity,  oh  my  grieved  friends! 

That  we,  the  fons  and  children  of  this  Ifle, 

Were  born  to  fee  fo  fad  an  hour  as  this, 

Wherein  wc  ftep  after  a  flranger  March  (z6) 

Upon  her  gentle  bofom,  and  fill  up 

Her  enemies  ranks  ?  (I  muft  withdraw  and  weep  (17) 

Upon  the  Spot  of  this  enforced  caufe  5) 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  Land  remote, 

And  follow  unacquainted  Colours  here  ? 

What,  here?  O  nation,  that  thou  could'fi:  remove! 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  thee  about, 

Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thy  felf, 

And  grapple  thee  unto  a  Pagan  more! 

Where  thefe  two  chriftian  armies  might  combine 

The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 

And  not  to  fpend  it  fo  un-neighbourly. 

Lewis.  A  noble  temper  doft  thou  {hew  in  this, 
And  great  afFe&ion,  wreftling  in  thy  bofom, 
Doth  make  an  earthquake  of  Nobility. 
Oh,  what  a  noble  combat  haft  thou  fought, 

(26)  Wherein  we  jlep  after  a  fir anger ;  march 

Upon  her  gentle  Bofom,']  Thus  all  the  printed  Copies  have  miftak- 
ingly  pointed  this  Paffage :  but,  with  Submiflion  to  the  former  Editors, 
the  Word  Stranger  is  here  an  Adjective  in  its  Ufage,  and  to  be  coupled 
to  March,  which  is  its  Subftantive  and  no  Verb.     So  in  Richard  II. 

And  tread  the  flranger  Paths  of  Banijbment. 
And  fo  in  his  Poem,  call'd,  Tarquin  and  Lucrece; 

But  She,  that  never  cop  d  with  flranger  Eyes. 
As  to  the  Ufe  of  this  Word  adjeSiively,  I  have  already  fpoke  in   my  2d 
Note  on  Midfummer  Night's  Dream. 

(27)  •    ■   ■  — «  /  muft  withdraw  and  weep 

Upon  the  Spot,  for  this  enforced  Caufe.']  Thus  Mr.  Pope  points  and 
reads  theie  Lines :  which,  if  I  underftand  the  Drift,  is  making  Salisbury 

fay,  "  /  mufi  go  from  this  Spot,  and  weep  upon  it.  " I   have  chofe  to 

flick  to  the  reading  of  the  old  Copies,  and  to  throw  the  PafTage  into  Pa- 
renthefis',  This  is  what,  I  apprehend,  the  Poet  means,  Salisbury  mould 
fay ;  "  I  muft  turn  afide,  and  weep  for  this  Stain,  this  Dijgrace,  of  our 
"  Revolt;  to  which  We  have  been  enforced  by  the  King's  Proceedings.  " 
So  in  the  laft  Speech  of  Salisbury  to  Prince  Henry  the  Word  Spot  again 
is  ufed. 

And  the  like  Tender  of  our  Love  five  make 

To  refl  without  a  Spot  for  evermore. 

Between 
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Between  compulfion,  and  a  brave  refpect ! 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 

That  filverly  doth  progrefs  on  thy  cheeks. 

My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 

Being  an  ordinary  inundation : 

But  this  effufion  of  fuch  manly  drops, 

This  fhow'r,  blown  up  by  temped  of  the  foul, 

Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd, 

Than  had  I  feen  the  vaulty  top  of  heav'n 

Figur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 

Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 

And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  ftorm. 

Commend  thefe  waters  to  thofe  baby-eyes, 

That  never  faw  the  giant  world  cnrag'd  j 

Nor  met  with  fortune,  other  than  at  feafts, 

Full-warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  goflipping. 

Comer  come-,  for  thou  {halt  thruft  thy  hand  as  deep 

Into  the  purfe  of  rich  profperity, 

As  Lewis  himfelf*  fo,  Nobles,  fhall  you  all, 

That  knit  your  finews  to  the  ftrength  of  mine. 

Enter  Pandulph. 

And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  fpakeJ 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace, 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heav'n, 
And  on  our  actions  fet  the  name  of  Right 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  Prince  of  France! 
The  next  is  this :  King  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himfelf  to  Rome  j  his  fpirit  is  come  in, 
That  fo  flood  out  againft  the  holy  Church,  ? 

The  great  Metropolis  and  See  of  Rome. 
Therefore  thy  threatning  Colours  now  wind  up, 
And  tame  the  favage  fpirit  of  wild  war* 
That,  like  a  Lion  fofter'd  up  at  hand, 
It  may  lye  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace  $ 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  fhew. 

Lewis.  Your  Grace  fhall  pardon  me,  I  will  not  back  : 
I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied, 
To  be  a  fecondary  at  controul ; 

Or 
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Or  ufeful  ferving-man,  and  inftrument, 
To  any  foveraign  State  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  firft  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  war, 
Between  this  chaftis'd  Kingdom  and  my  felf ; 
And  brought  in  matter,  that  mould  feed  this  fire. 
And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out, 
With  that  fame  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  Right, 
Acquainted  me  with  int'reft  to  this  Land  j 
-Yea,  thruft;  this  enterprize  into  my  heart  : 
And  come  ye  now,  to  tell  me  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?  what  is  that  peace  to  me  ? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 
After  young  Arthur ',  claim  this  Land  for  mine: 
And  now  it  is  half  conquered,  muft  I  back, 
Becaufe  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome? 
Am  I  Rome's  flave?  what  penny  hath  Rome  borne, 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  fent, 
To  under-prop  this  action?  is't  not  I, 
That  undergo  this  charge?  who  elfe  but  I, 
And  fuch  as  to  my  Claim  are  liable, 
Sweat  in  this  bufinefs,  and  maintain  this  war? 
Have  I  not  heard  thefe  iflanders  fhout  out, 
Vive  le  Roy  !  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  ? 
Have  I  not  here  the  beft  cards  for  the  game, 
To  win  this  eafie  match,  plaid  for  a  Crown? 
And  mail  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  Set? 
No,  on  my  foul,  it  never  fhall  be  faid. 

Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outfide  of  this  work. 

Lewis.  Outfide  or  in  fide,  I  will  not  return, 
Till  my  attempt  fo  much  be  glorified, 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promifed, 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  Head  of  war  5 
And  cull'd  thefe  fiery  fpirits  from  the  world, 
To  outlook  Conqueft,  and  to  win  Renown 
Ev'n  in  the  jaws  of  danger,  and  of  death. 

[Trumpet  founds. 
What  lufty  trumpet  thus  doth  fummon  us? 


Enter 
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Enter  Faulconbridge. 

Faulc.  According  to  the  fair  Play  of  the  world, 
Let  me  have  audience :  I  am  fent  to  fpeak, 
My  holy  lord  of  Milam,  from  the  King : 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him : 
And  as  you  anfwer,  I  do  know  the  fcope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand.  The  Dauphin  is  too  willfull-oppofite, 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties  : 
He  flatly  fays,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Faulc.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breath'd, 
The  Youth  fays  well.    Now  hear  our  Englijh  King ; 
For  thus  his  Royalty  doth  fpeak  in  me  : 
He  is  prepar'd  j  and  reafon  too,  he  mould. 
This  apifh  and  unmannerly  approach, 
This  harnefs'd  mask,  and  unadvifed  revel, 
This  unhair'd  fawcinefs  and  boyilh  troops,  (2.8) 

The 

(28)  This  unheard  Sawcinefs,  and  boyilh  Troops,']  Thus  the  printed 
Copies  in  general:  but  unheard  is  an  Epithet  of  very  little  Force,  or 
Meaning  here;  belides  let  us  obferve  how  'tis  coupled.  Faulconbridge  is 
fneering  at  the  Dauphins  fnvafion,  as  an  unadvis'd  Enterprize,  favouring 
of  Youth  and  Indifcretion ;  the  Refult  of  Childilhnefs,  and  unthinking 
Rafhnefs :  and  he  feems  altogether  to  dwell  on  this  Character  of  it,  by 
calling  his  Preparation  boyijh  Troops,  dwarfijh  War,  pigmy  Arms',  &C  So 
before,  in  the  ill  Scene  of  this  Aft,  Faulconbridge  fays;  * 

. jhau  a  beardlefe  Boy, 

A  cockred,  Jilken,  Wanton  brave  our  Fields  ? 
Let  me  fubjoin  a  few  Inftances  to  fhew,  that  this  Epithet  unhaird  is 
very  much  in  the  Mode  of  our  Shakefpeare's  Expreffion.    So,  in  Macbeth. 

«  ■  And  many  unrough  Youths, 

That  even  now  proteji  their  Firji  of  Manhood. 
Love's  Labour  loft. 

77/  mark  no  Wtrds  that  fmooth-fae'd  Lovers  fay. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

1  '         — ■ — - —  or  who  knows, 

If  the  fcarce-bearded  Caefar  have  not  fent 

His  powrfull  Mandate  to  you  ? 
Coriolanus. 

When  with  his  Amazonian  Chin  he  drove 

The  briftled  Lips  before  him. 
Tempeft. 

'  Till  new-born  Chins 

Be  rough  and  razorable. 
Vol.  III.  Rv  Henry 
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The  King  doth  fmile  at  5  and  is  well-prepar'd 

To  whip  this  dwarfifh  war,  thefe  pigmy  arms, 

From  out  the  circle  of  his  Territories. 

That  hand  which  had  the  ftrength,  ev'n  at  your  door, 

To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch  j 

To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells  j 

To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  ftable- planks, 

To  lye,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  chefts  and  trunks  5 

To  herd  with  fwinej  to  feek  fweet  fafety  out, 

In  vaults  and  prifons  >  and  to  thrill,  and  fhake, 

Ev'n  at  the  crying  of  our  nation's  Crow, 

Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englijh  manj 

Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here, 

That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chaftifement  ? 

No  5  know,  the  gallant  Monarch  is  in  arms  j 

And  like  an  Eagle  o'er  his  Aiery  tow'rs, 

To  foufe  annoiance  that  comes  near  his  neft. 

And  you  degen'rate,  you  ingrate  Revolts, 

You  bloody  Nero's,  ripping  up  the  womb 

Of  your  dear  mother  England,  bluih  for  fhame. 

For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-vifag'd  maids, 

Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums  j 

Their  Thimbles  into  armed  Gantlets  change, 

Their  Needles  to  Lances,  and  their  gentle  Hearts 

To  fierce  and  bloody  Inclination. 

Lewis.  There  end  thy  Brave,  and  turn  thy   face  in 
peace ; 
We  grant,  thou  canft  out-fcold  us  j  fare  thee  well  : 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  fpent 
With  fuch  a  babler. 

Pand.  Give  me  leave  to  fpeak, 

Faulc.  No,  I  will  fpeak. 

Lewis.  We  will  attend  to  neither  : 
Strike  up  the  drums,  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  int'reft,  and  our  being  here. 

Kenry  V. 

Tor  nvho  is  be>  <whofe  Chin  is  but  enrich'd 

With  one  appearing  Hair, • 

And  in  his  Poem,  call'd,  Venus  and  Adonis ; 

Whofe  Beams  upon  his  hairlefs  Face  are  fix'd', 

Faulc. 
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Faule.  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  cry 
out  5 
And  fo  fhall  you,  being  beaten ;  do  but  ftart 
An  Echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum, 
And  ev'n  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd, 
That  fhall  reverb'rate  all  as  loud  as  thine. 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  mail, 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear, 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder.    For  at  hand 
(Not  trufting  to  this  halting  Legate  here, 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  fport,  than  need) 
Is  warlike  John-,  and  in  his  forehead  fits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death  $  whole  office  is  this  day 
To  feaft  upon  whole  thoufands  of  the  French. 

Lewis.  Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  danger  out. 

Faulc.  And  thou  fhalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not  doubt. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  a  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarms.     Enter  King  John  and  Hubert. 

K.John.  Y"T  O  W  goes  the  day  with  us?  oh,  tell  me, 
tJ.  Hubert, 

Hub.  Badly,  I  fear  5  how  fares  your  Majefty  ? 

K.  John.  This  feaver,  that  hath  troubled  me  fo  long, 
Lyes  heavy  on  me :  oh,  my  heart  is  fick ! 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

Mef.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinfman,  Faulc  onbridge^ 
Defires  your  Majefty  to  leave  the  field  ; 
And  fend  him  word  by  me  which  way  you  go. 

K.John.   Tell  him,  tow'rd  Swinftead^  to  the  Abbey 
there. 

Mef.  Be  of  good  Comfort :  for  the  great  Supply, 
That  was  expe&ed  by  the  Dauphin  here, 
Are  wrack'd  three  nights  ago  on  Godwin-hnds. 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  ev'n  now  5 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themfelves. 
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K.  John    Ah  me!  this  tyrant  feaver  burns  me  up, 
And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 
Set  on  tow'rd  Swinftead;  to  my  Litter  ftrait  5 
Weaknefs  poffefleth  me,  and  I  am  faint.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  French  Camp. 

Enter  Salisbury,  Pembroke  and  Bigot. 

Sal.  T  Did  not  think  the  King  fo  ftor'd  with  friends. 

JL     Pemb.  Up  once  again  j  put  fpirit  in  the  French  : 
If  they  mifcarry,  we  mifcarry  too. 

Sal.  That  mil-begotten  devil,  Faulconbridge^ 
In  fpight  of  fpight,  alone  upholds  the  day. 
Pemb.  They  fay,  King  70^,  fore  fick,  hath  left  the 
field. 

Enter  IVfelun,  wounded. 

Melun.  Lead  me  to  the  Revolts  of  England  here. 
Sal.  When  we  were  happy,  we  had  other  names, 
Pemb.  It  is  the  Count  Melun. 
Sal.  Wounded  to  death. 

Melun.  Fly,  noble  Englijh^  you  are  bought  and  fold* 
Untread  the  rude  way  of  Rebellion,  (29) 

And 

(29)  Unthread  the  rude  Eye  of  Rebellion,"]  Tho'  all  the  Copies  con- 
cur in  this  Reading,  how  poor  is  the  Metaphor,  of  unthreading  the  Eye 
of  a  "Needle  ?  And,  befides,  as  there  is  no  Mention  made  of  a  Needle, 
how  remote  and  obfeure  is  the  Allufion  without  it  ?  The  Text,  as  I  have 
reftor'd  it,  is  eafy  and  natural;  and  it  is  the  Mode  of  Expremon,  which 
our  Author  is  every  where  fond  of,  to  tread  and  untread,  the  Way, 
Path,  Steps,  &c.     So  Salisbury  fays  afterwards  in  this  Scene  ; 

We  will  untread  the  Steps  of  damned  flight. 
Henry  VIII. 

Say,  Wolfey,  that  once  trod  the  Ways  of  Glory. 
Richard  II. 

But  tread  the  f  ranger  Paths  of  Banijhment. 
Richard  III. 

Go,  tread  the  Path  that  thou  fo alt  ne'er  return. 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

Where  is  the  Horfe,  that  doth  untread  again 

His  tedious  Meafures  nvfth''  unbated  Fire, 

That  he  did  pace  themfrjl  ? 

Hamlet. 
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And  welcome  home  again  difcarded  faith. 
Seek  out  King  John^  and  fall  before  his  feet: 
For  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day, 
He  means  to  recompence  the  pains  you  take, 
By  cutting  off  your  heads  >  thus  hath  he  fworn, 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me, 
Upon  the  Altar  at  St.  Edmondsbury, 
Ev'n  on  that  Altar,  where  we  fwore  to  you 
Pear  amity  and  everlaiting  love. 

Sal.  May  this  be  poflible !  may  this  be  true  ! 

Melun.  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view  ? 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life, 
Which  bleeds  away,  ev'n  as  a  form  of  wax 
Relolveth  from  its  figure  'gainft  the  fire? 
What  in  the  world  fhould  make  me  now  deceive, 
Since  I  mud  lofe  the  ufe  of  all  deceit  ? 
Why  fhould  I  then  be  falfe,  fince  it  is  true, 
That  I  muft  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth  ? 
I  fay  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day, 
He  is  forfworn,  if  e'er  thofe  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  Eaft  : 
But  ev'n  this  night,  whofe  black  contagious  breath 
Already  fmoaks  about  the  burning  Creft 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day- wearied  Sun, 
Ev'n  this  ill  night,  your  Breathing  fliall  expire  $ 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery, 
Ev'n  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives, 
If  Lewis  by  your  affiftance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert^  with  your  King* 
The  love  of  him,  and  this  refpecl:  befides, 
(For  that  my  Grandfire  was  an  EngHJhman^) 
Awakes  my  Confcience  to  confefs  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noife  and  rumour  of  the  field  j 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 

Hamlet. 

Whilft,  like  a  puft  and  carekfs  Libertine, 

Him/elf  the  Primroje  Path  of  Dalliance  treads. 
$nd  in  his  Poem,  calFd,  Venus  and  Adonis  ; 

She  treads  the  Paths,  that  She  untreads  again. 
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In  peace  5  and  part  this  body  and  my  foul, 
With  contemplation,  and  devout  defires. 

Sal.  We  do  believe  thee,  and  beflirew  my  foul 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  moft  fair  occafion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  fteps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  ranknefs  and  irregular  courfe, 
Stoop  low  within  thofe  bounds,  we  have  o'er-look'dj 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience 
Ev'n  to  our  Ocean,  to  our  great  King  John. 
My  arm  fhall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence, 
For  I  do  fee  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  in  thine  eye.     Away,  my  friends  ;  new  Flight ; 
And  happy  Newnefs,  that  intends  old  Right ! 

[Exeunt,  leading  ^Melun. 

SCENE   changes  to  a  different  fart  of  the 

French  Camp. 

Enter  Lewis,  and  his  Train. 

Lewis. ^T^HE  Sun  of  heav'n,  methought,  \ras  loth  to 

1       fet, 
But  (laid,  and  made  the  weftern  welkin  blufh ; 
When  th*  Englijh  meafur'd  backward  their  own  ground 
In  faint  retire  :  oh,  bravely  came  we  off", 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  necdlefs  fliot, 
After  fuch  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night  5 
And  wound  our  tatter'd  Colours  clearly  up, 
Laft  in  the  field,  and  almoft  lords  of  it !  — — 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

Mef.  Where  is  my  Prince,  the  Dauphin? 

Lewis.  Here;  what  news? 

Mef.  The  Count  Melun  is  {lain  -,  the  Englijh  lords 
By  his  perfwaflon  are  again  faU'n  ofFj 
And  your  Supply,  which  you  have  wiiVd  fo  long, 
Are  call  away,  and  funk  on  God-win  fands. 

Lewis. 
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Lewis.  Ah  foul,fhrewd,News !  Beflirew  thy  very  heart, 
I  did  not  think  to  be  fo  fad  to  night, 
As  this  hath  made  me.     Who  was  he,  that  faid, 
King  John  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  {tumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  Powers  ? 

Mef.  Who  ever  fpoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Lewis.  Well j  keep  good  Quarter,  and  good  care  to 
night ; 
The  day  fhall  not  be  up  fo  foon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to  morrow.  [Exeunt. 

S  G  E  N  E,  an  open  Tlace  in  the  Neighbourhood 
^Swinftead  Abbey. 

Enter  Faulconbridge,  and  Hubert,  feverally. 

Hub.\\7HO's  there?  fpeak,  ho!  fpeak  quickly,  or 
W  I  (hoot. 

Faulc.  A  friend.    What  art  thou  ? 

Hub.  Of  the  Part  of  England. 

Faulc.  And  whither  doft  thou  go? 

Hub. What's  that  to  thee? 
Why  may  not  I  demand  of  thine  affairs. 
As  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Faulc.  Hubert^  I  think. 

Hub.  Thou  haft  a  perfect  thought : 
I  will  upon  all  hazards  well  believe 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'ft  my  tongue  fo  well: 
Who  art  thou? 

Faulc.  Who  thou  wilt;  and,  if  thou  pleafe, 
Thou  may'ft  be-friend  me  fo  much,  as  to  think, 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

//^UnkindRemembrance !  thou  and  eyelefs  night  (30) 
Have  done  me  fhame  $  brave  foldier,  pardon  me, 

(30)  Unkind  Remembrance  ;  thou  and  endlefs  Night 

Have  done  me  Jbame :  — — — ]  Why,  endlefs  Night  ?  Hubert 
means  no  more,  than  that  the  Dulnefs  of  his  Recollection,  and  the 
Darknefs  of  the  Night,  had  difgraced  him  in  his  not  knowing  Faulcon- 
bridge by  the  Tone  of  his  Voice.  Our  Author  certainly  wrote,  eyelefs. 
Mr.  Warburton  likewife  concurr'd  in  Parting  this  Emendation. 
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That  any  accent,  breaking  from  thy  tongue, 
Should  (cape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Faulc.  Come,  come  ;  fans  complement^  what  news  a- 
broad  ? 

Hub.  Why  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow  of  night, 
To  find  you  out . 

Faulc.  Brief  then :  and  what's  the  news  ? 

Hub    O  my  fweet  Sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night} 
Black,  fearful,  comfortlefs,  and  horrible. 

Faulc.  Shew  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news, 
I  am  no  woman,  I'll  not  fwoon  at  it. 

Hub.  The  King,  I  fear,  is  poifon'd  by  a  Monk  : 
I  left  him  almoft  fpeechlefs,  and  broke  out 
T' acquaint  you  with  this  Evil  5  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  fudden  time, 
Than  if  you  had  at  leifure  known  of  this. 

Faulc,  How  did  he  take  it?  who  did  tafte  to  him? 

Hub.  A  Monk,  I  tell  you  5  a  refolved  Villain, 
Whofe  bowels  fuddenly  burfr.  out;  the  King 
Yet  fpeaks;  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 

Faulc.  Whodidft  thou  leave  to  tend  his  Majefty? 

Hub.  Why,  know  you  not?  the  Lords  are  all  come 
back. 
And  brought  Prince  Henry  in  their  company  5 
At  whofe  requeft  the  King  hath  pardon 'd  them, 
And  they  are  all  about  his  Majefty. 

Faulc.  With- hold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heav?n! 
And  tempt  Us  not  to  bear  above  our  power. 
I'll  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  Pow'rs  this  night, 
Pafling  thefe  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide  5 
Thefe  Lincoln-vs z(hes  have  devoured  them; 
My  felf,  well  mounted,  hardly  have  efcaped. 
Away,  before:  conduct  me  to  the  King; 
I  doubt,  he  will  be  dead,  or  e'er  I  come.  \_Exeunt. 
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SCENE  changes  to  the  Orchard  in  Swinftead 

Abbey. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  Salisbury  and  Bigot. 

Henry.  TT  is  too  late*  the  life  of  all  his  blood 

A  Is  touch'd  corruptibly  ;  and  his  pure  brain, 
(Which,  fome  fuppofe,  the  foul's  frail  dwelling  houfe,) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretel  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Pemb.  His  Highnefs  yet  doth  fpeak,  and  holds  belief, 
That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air, 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poifon,  which  aflaileth  him. 

Henry.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  Orchard  here j 
Doth  he  ftill  rage  ? 

Pemb.  He  is  more  patient, 
Than  when  you  left  him  ;  even  now  he  fung. 

Henry.  Oh  vanity  of  ficknefs !  fierce  extreams 
In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themfelves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them ;  invifible  his  fiege  is  now, 
Againft  the  mind ;  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  ftrange  fantafies; 
Which,  in  their  Throng,  and  Prefs  to  that  laft  Hold, 
Confound  themfelves.    JTis  ftrange,  that  death  fhould 

fing : 

I  am  the  Cygnet  to  this  pale,  faint  Swan, 
Who  chaunts  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death  ; 
And,  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty,  fings 
His  foul  and  body  to  their  lafting  Reft. 

Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  Prince;  for  you  are  born 
To  fet  a  form  upon  that  Indigeft, 
Which  he  hath  left  fo  ihapelefs  and  fo  rude. 

King  John  brought  in. 

K.  John.  Ay,  marry,  now  my  foul  hath  elbow-room  * 

It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 

Th-re 
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There  is  fo  hot  a  Summer  in  my  bofom, 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  duft : 
I  am  a  fcribbied  form  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  againfl:  this  fire 
Do  I  fhrink  up. 

Henry,  How  fares  your  Majefty? 

K.John.  Poifon'd,  ill  Fare !  dead,forfook,  cad  off*  (31) 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  Winter  come 
To  thruft  his  icy  fingers  in  my  mawj 
Nor  let  my  Kingdom's  rivers  take  their  courfe 
Through  my  burn'd  bofom :  nor  intreat  the  North 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kifs  my  parched  lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold.     I  ask  not  much, 
I  beg  cold  comfort  j  and  you  are  fo  ftrait, 
And  fo  ungrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

Henry.  Oh,  that  there  were  fome  virtue  in  my  tears, 
That  might  relieve  you! 

K.John.  The  fait  of  them  is  hot. 
Within  me  is  a  hell  5  and  there  the  poifor* 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable,  condemned  blood. 

Enter  Faulconb ridge. 

Faulc.  Oh,  I  am  fcalded  with  my  violent  motion, 
And  fpleen  of  fpeed  to  fee  your  Majefty. 

K.  John.  Oh,  coufin,  thou  art  come  to  fet  mine  eye : 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crackt  and  burnt ; 
And  all  the  fhrouds,  wherewith  my  life  fhould  fail. 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair: 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  firing  to  ftay  it  by, 

(31)  Poiforid,  ///Fate  !]  This  is  Mr.  Popes,  Reading,  on  no  Authority 
that  I  can  find.  I  have  replac'd  Fare,  with  the  old  Copies;  and  confi- 
dering  how  much  our  Author  lov'd  and  ha?  pra&ifed  the  JingJe  and 
Play  on  Words,  fimilar  in  Sound ;  there  is  no  Queftion  but  he  intend- 
ed it  here. 
So,  in  his  Second  Part  of  Henr.  VI. 

Sheriff,  farewel ;  and  better  than  /fare: 
And,  in  the  Third  Part  of  Henr.  VI. 

Hoiv  nonv,  fair  Lords  ?  What  Fare  ?  What  News  abroad  ? 
Ill  Fate  both  takes  away  the  Antiehefis,  and  makes  a  very  flat  infipid 
Exclamation. 
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Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered  ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  feed,  is  but  a  Clod, 
And  module  of  confounded  Royalty. 

Faulc.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward, 
Where,  heav'n  he  knows,  how  we  fhall  anfwer  him. 
For,  in  a  night,  the  beft  part  of  my  Power, 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove, 
Were  in  the  Wafhes,  all  unwarily, 
Pevoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.  [fbe  King  dies. 

Sal.  You  breathe  thefe  dead  news  in  as  dead  an  ear: 
My  Liege!  my  lord !  — but  now  a  King  —  now  thus. 

Henry.  Ev'n  fo  muft  I  run  on,  and  ev'n  fo  flop. 
What  furety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  ftay, 
When  this  was  now  a  King,  and  now  is  Clay  ? 

Faulc.  Art  thou  gone  fo  ?  I  do  but  ftay  behind, 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge  : 
And  then  my  foul  fhall  wait  on  thee  to  heav'n, 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  fervant  ftill. 
Now,  now,  you  Stars,  that  move  in  your  bright  fpheres, 
Where  be  your  pow'rs  ?  fliew  now  your  mended  faiths, 
And  inftantly  return  with  me  again, 
To  pufh  destruction  and  perpetual  ihame 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  Land  : 
Strait  let  us  feek,  or  ftrait  we  fhall  be  fought ; 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal.  It  feems,  you  know  not  then  fo  much  as  we : 
The  Cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  Reft, 
Who  half  an  hour  fince  came  from  the  Dauphin ; 
And  brings  from  him  fuch  offers  of  our  peace, 
As  we  with  honour  and  refpecT:  may  take, 
With  purpofe  prefently  to  leave  this  war. 

Faulc.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  fees 
Our  felves  well  finewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal.  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already ; 
For  many  Carriages  he  hath  difpatch'd 
To  the  fea-fide,  and  put  his  Caufe  and  Quarrel 
To  the  difpofing  of  the  Cardinal: 
With  whom  your  felf,  my  felf,  and  other  lords, 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  poft 
''i  o  coft&tnmTi^  this  bufiuefe  happily. 

Faulc. 
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Faulc.  Let  it  be  fo ;  and  you,  my  noble  Prince, 
With  other  Princes  that  may  beft  be  fpar'd, 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  Funeral. 

Henry,  At  tVorcefier  muft  his  body  be  interr'd, 
For  fo  he  will'd  it. 

Faulc.  Thither  fliall  it  then. 
And  happily  may  your  fweet  felf  put  on 
The  lineal  State,  and  Glory  of  the  Land ! 
To  whom,  with  all  fubmiffion  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  fervices, 
And  true  fubjedtion  everlaftingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make, 
To  reft  without  a  Spot  for  evermore. 

Henry.  I  have  a  kind  foul,  that  would  give  you  thanks, 
And  knows  not  how  to  4°  it*  but  with  tears. 

Faulc.  Oh,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe, 
Since  it  hath  been  before-hand  with  our  griefs. 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  mall. 
Lye  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  Conqueror, 
But  when  it  firft  did  help  to  wound  it  felf. 
Now  thefe  her  Princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  mall  ftiock  them !  —  Nought  ihall  make  us  rue, 
If  England  to  it  felf  do  reft  but  true.        [Exeunt  ornne$. 
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(i)  The  L  I  F  E  and  D  E  A  T  H  of 

King  RICHARD  II 


ACT      I. 

SCENE,    the  C  0  U  R  T. 

Enter  King  Richard,  John  of  Gaunt,  with  other 
Nobles  and  Attendants. 

King  Richard. 

|LD  John  of  Gaunt )  time-honour'd  Lancafter^ 
Haft  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  bond, 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  Ton, 
Here  to  make  good  the  boift'rous  late  Ap- 
peal, 

Which  then  our  leifure  would  not  let  us  hear, 
Againft  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 
Gaunt.  I  have,  my  liege. 

(i)  The  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  II.]  But  this  Hiflory  com- 
prizes little  more  than  the  Two  laft  Years  of  this  unfortunate  Prince.  The 
Action  of  the  Drama  begins  with  Bolingbroke\  appealing  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  on  an  Accufation  of  high  Treafon,  which  fell  out  in  the  Year 
1398;  and  it  clofes  with  the  Murder  of  King  Richard  at  Pom/ret-CMc, 
towards  the  End  of  the  Year  1400,  or  the  Beginning  of  the  enfuing 
Year.  Mr.  Gildon  acknowledges,  that  Shakefpeare  has  drawn  K.  Richard's 
Character  according  to  the  bell  Accounts  of  Hiflory;  that  is,  infolent, 
proud,  and  thoughtlefs  in  Profperity ;  dejected,  and  defponding  on  the 

Appearance  of  Danger.- But  whatever  Blemifhes  he  had  either  in 

Temper  or  Conduct,  the  Diftrefles  of  his  latter  Days,  the  Double  Divorce 
from  his  Throne  and  Queen,  are  painted  in  fuch  ftrong  Colours,  that 
thofe  Blemifhes  are  loft  in  the  Shade  of  his  Misfortunes ;  and  our  Com- 
panion for  Him  wipes  out  the  Memory  of  fuch  Spots,  quas  humana  pa- 
rum  cavit  Natura* 

K.  Rich. 
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K.  Rich.  Tell  me  moreover,  haft  thou  founded  him, 
If  he  appeal  the  Duke  on  ancient  malice, 
Or  worthily,  as  a  good  Subject  mould, 
On  fome  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him? 

Gaunt.  As  near  as  I  could  fift  him  on  that  argument, 
On  fome  apparent  Danger  ken  in  him 
Aim'd  at  your  Highnefs  j  no  invet'rate  malice. 

K.  Rich.  Then  call  them  to  our  prefence^  face  to  face, 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  Our  felves  will  hear 
Th'  accufer,  and  th'  accufed  freely  fpeak  : 
High-ftomach'd  are  they  Both,  and  full  of  ire ; 
In  rage,  deaf  as  the  fea  5  hafly  as  fire. 

Enter  Bolingbroke  and  Mowbray. 

Boling.  May  many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  Soveraign,  my  molt  loving  Liege! 

Mewb.  Each  day  ilill  better  other's  happinefs  5 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap, 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  Crown ! 

K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both,  yet  one  but  flatters  us, 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  caufe  you  come  5 
Namely,  t'  appeal  each  other  of  high  Treafon. 
Coufin  of  Hereford^  what  doft  thou  object 
Againft  the  Duke  of  Norfolk^  Thomas  Mowbray? 

Boling   Firft,  (Heaven  be  the  record  to  my  fpeech !) 
In  the  devotion  of  a  Subject's  love, 
Tend'ring  the  precious  fafety  of  my  Prince, 
And  free  from  other  mif-begotten  hate, 
Come  I  Appellant  to  this  princely  prefence. 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray ,  do  I  turn  to  thee, 
And  mark  my  Greeting  well  $  for  what  I  (peak, 
My  body  mall  make  good  upon  this  earthj 
Or  my  divine  foul  anfwer  it  in  heav'n. 
Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  mifcreant  *, 
Too  good  to  be  fo,  and  too  bad  to  live ; 
Since,  the  more  fair  and  cryftal  is  the  Sky, 
The  uglier  feem  the  Clouds,  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  Note, 
With  a  foul  Tray  tor's  Name  fluff  I  thy  throat: 

And 
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And  wim,  fo  pleafe  my  Sov'reign,  e're  I  move, 
What  my  Tongue  fpeaks,  my  Right-drawn  Sword  may 
prove. 
Mowb.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accufe  my  zeal* 
'Tis  not  the  tryal  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
Can  arbitrate  this  caufe  betwixt  us  twain  j 
The  blood  is  hoc,  that  mud  be  cooi'd  for  this. 
Yet  can  I  not  of  fuch  tame  patience  boaft, 
As  to  be  hufht,  and  nought  at  all  to  fa*y. 
Firft,  the  fair  Rev'rence  of  your  Highnefs  curbs  me, 
From  giving  reins  and  fpurs  to  my  free  fpeech* 
Which  elfc  would  poft,  until  it  had  return'd    . 
Thefe  terms  of  Treafon  doubled  down  his  throat* 
Setting  afide  his  high  blood's  Royalty, 
And  let  him  be  no  kinfman  to  my  Liege, 
I  do  defie  hrm,  and  I  fpit  at  him> 
Call  him  aflanderous  coward,  and  a  villain; 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds, 
And  meet  him,  were  I  ty'd  to  run  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps^ 
Or  any  other  ground  unhabitable,  (1) 

(2)  Or  any  other  Ground  inhabitable.]  I  don't  know  that  this  Word^ 
(like  the  French  Term,  inhabitable,)  will  admit  the  two  different  Accep- 
tations of  a  Place  to  be  dwelt  in,  and  not  to  be  dwelt  in :  (or  that  it  may 
be  taken  in  the  latter  Senfe,  as  inhabitabilis  (among  the  Latines)  figni-> 
fies  uninhabitable ;  tho'  inhabitare  fignifies  only  to  inhabit :)  and  there- 
fore I  have  ventur'd  to  read, 

Or  any  other  Ground  unhabitable ; 
So  in  the  old  Quarto,  or  firft  rough  Draught  of  our  Author's  Taming  of 
the  Shrew ; 

Unhabitable  as  the  burning  Zone, 
I  confefs,   there  is  a  Paffage   in   Ben.  Jonfons  Tragedy   of  Catiline, 
which  mould  feem  to  favour  the  equivocal  Conftru&ion  and  Ufe  of  this 
Word  ; 

And  who,  in  fuch  a  Caufe,  and  ^gainjl  fuch  Fiends, 

Would  not  now  wijh  himfelf  all  Arm  and  Weapon, 

To  cut  fuch  Poy Jons  from  the  Earth,  and  let 

Their  Blood  out,  to  be  drawn  away  in  Clouds, 

And  poured  on  feme  inhabitable  Place, 

Where  the  hot  Sun  and  Slime  breeds  nought  but  Monfers  ? 
But,  I  fufpect,  J onfen  wrote  here ; 

And  pour1  d  on  feme  unhabitable  Place,  &c. 
Tho*,  I  know,  by  our  Idiom,  un  and  in  prefixed  to  Words  for  the  Ge- 
nerality are  equally  Negatives  in  their  Power. 

Vol.  III.  S  Where 
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Where  never  Englishman  durft  fet  his  foot. 

Mean  time,  let  this  defend  my  Loyalty  5 

By  all  my  hopes,  moft  falfly  doth  he  lie. 

1  Boling.  Pale  trembling  Coward,  there  I  throw  my 

<^age, 
Difclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  a  King, 

And  lay  afide  my  high  blood's  Royalty  : 

(Which  fear,  not  rev'rence,  makes  thee  to  except :) 

If  guilty  Dread  hath  left  thee  fo  much  ftrength, 

As  to  take  up  mine  Honour's  pawn,  then  ftoop. 

By  that,  and  ail  the  rites  of  Knighthood  elfe, 

Will  I  make  good  againft  thee,  arm  to  arm, 

What  I  have  fpoken,  or  thou  canft  devife. 

Mowb.  I  take  it  up,  and  by  that  Sword  I  fwear, 

Which  gently  laid  my  Knighthood  on  my  fhoulder, 

I'll  anfwer  thee  in  any  fair  degree, 

Or  chivalrous  defign  of  knightly  tryalj 

And  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light, 

If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjuftly  fight ! 

K.  Rich.   What  doth  our  Coufin  lay  to  Mowbray's 

charge  ? 

It  muft  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us 

So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  111  in  him. 

Boling.  Look,  what  I  faid,  my  life  mail  prove  it  true  5 

That  Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thoufand  nobles, 

In  name  of  lendings  for  your  Highnefs'  foldiers, 

The  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd  imploymentsj 

Like  a  falfe  traitor  and  injurious  villain. 

Befides,  I  fay,  and  will  in  battel  prove, 

Or  here,  or  elfewhere,  to  the  furtheft  verge, 

That  ever  was  furvey'd  by  Englijh  eye; 

That  all  the  treafons  for  thefe  eighteen  years, 

Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  Land, 

Fetch  from  falfe  Mowbray  their  firffc  head  and  fpring. 

Further,  I  fay,  and  further  will  maintain 

Upon  his  bad  Life  to  make  all  This  good, 

That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter*s  death  ; 

Suggeft  his  toon-believing  adverfariesj 

And  coniequently,  like  a  traitor-coward, 

Sluc'd  ©ut  his  inn'cent  foul  through  ftreams  of  blood ; 

Which 
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Which  blood,  like  facrificing  Abel's,  cries 
Even  from  the  tonguelefs  caverns  of  the  earth, 
To  me,  for  juflice^  and  rough  chaftifement. 
And  by  the  glorious  Worth  of  my  Defcent, 
This  arm  ihall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  fpent. 

K.  Rich.  How  high  apitch  his  refolution  foafs! 
"Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  fay'ft  thou  to  this? 

Mowb.  O,  let  my  Soveraign  turn  away  his  face, 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf; 
Till  I  have  told  this  Slander  of  his  blood,  ($) 
How  God  and  good  men  hate  fo  foul  a  liar. 

K.Bich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes  and  ears. 
Were  he  our  brother,  nay,  our  Kingdom's  heir, 
As  he  is  but  our  father's  brother's  fonj 
Now  by  my  Scepter's  awe,  I  make  a  vow$ 
Such  neighbour-nearnefs  to  our  facred  blood  0 
Should  nothing  priv'lege  him,  nor  partialize 
Th'  unftooping  firmneis  of  my  upright  foul. 
He  is  our  Subject,  Mowbray r,  fo  art  thou* 
Free  fpeech,  and  fearlefs,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Mowb.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart, 
Through  the  falfe  paffage  of  thy  throat,  thou  lieft ! 
Three  parts  c^  that  Receipt  I  had  for  Calais^ 
Disburft  I  to  his  Highnefs'  foldiersj 
The  other  part  referv'd  I  by  confent* 
For  that  my  foveraign  Liege  was  in  my  debt  j 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account, 
Since  laft:  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  Queen. 

(3)  Till  I  have  told  this  Sland'rer  of  his  bloodi]  All  the  authentic  Cgk 
pies  read,  Slander,  as  I  have  reftor'd  to  the  Text ;  This  Mr.  Pope  has 
thought  fit  to  throw  out,  as  an  Abfurdity ;  and  fubftituted  Slanderer  in  its 
Place.  But  why  not,  Slander?  'Tis  our  Author's  Mode  of  Expreflion  in 
other  PafTages; 

Bui  you  muft  learn  to  knovj  fuch  Slanders  of  the  Age,  or  elfe  you  may  be 
fnarvelloujly  mijiook.  K.  Henr.  V. 

Stain  to  thy  Countrymen,  thou  heat* ft  thy  Doom.  I  Henr.  VI. 

Thou  Slander  of  thy  heavy  Mothers  Womb!  Rich.  III. 

Homer,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  Mr.  Pope  might  have  remember'd,  makes 
jrfgamemnon  call  the  Greeks  the  Sba/xes,  the  Reproaches,  of  Themfelves. 
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Now,  fwallow  down  that  Lie. —  For  GlouceJIer's  death, 

I  flew  him  not*  but,  to  mine  own  difgrace, 

Jtfegleclred  my  fworn  duty  in  that  cafe. 

For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancafler, 

The  honourable  father  to  my  foe, 

Once  did  I  lay  an  ambufh  for  your  life, 

A  trefpafs  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  foul} 

But  ere  I  laft  receiv'd  the  Sacrament, 

I  did  confefs  it,  and  exactly  begg'd 

Your  Grace's  pardon  ;  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 

This  is  my  fault  ->  as  for  the  reft  appeal'd, 

It  iflues  from  the  rancor  of  a  villain, 

A  recreant  and  molt  degen'rate  traitor : 

Which  in  my  felf  I  boldly  will  defend, 

And  interchangeably  hurle  down  my  gage 

Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot} 

To  prove  my  felf  a  loyal  gentleman, 

Even  in  the  bed  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bofom. 

In  hafte  whereof,  mod;  heartily  I  pray 

Your  Highnefs  to  affign  our  tryal-day. 

K.Rich.  Wrath-kindled  Gentlemen,  be  rul'd  by  me* 
Let's  purge  this  Choler  without  letting  blood : 
This  we  prefcribe,  though  no  phyficianj 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incifion: 
Forget,  forgive,  conclude  and  be  agreed  \ 
Our  Doctors  fay,  this  is  no  time  to  bleed. 
Good  Uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun j 
We'll  calm  the  Duke  of  Norfolk^  you  your  Son. 

Gaunt  I  To  be  a  make- peace  {hall  become  my  age ; 
Throw  down,  my  Son,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 

K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

Gaunt.  When,  Harry,  when? 
Obedience  bids,  I  fliould  not  bid  again. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down,  we  bid ;  there  is  no 
boot. 

Mowb.  My  felf  I  throw,  dread  Soveraign,  at  thy  foot. 
My  life  thou  {halt  command,  but  not  my  Shame } 
The  one  my  duty  owes 3  but  my  fair  Name, 
(Defpight  of  death,  That  lives  upon  my  Grave,) 
To  dark  difhonour's  ufe  thou  flialt  not  have. 

I  am 
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I  am  difgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffled  here, 
Pierc'd  to  the  foul  with  flander's  venom'd  fpear  : 
The  which  no  balme  can  cure,  but  his  heart-blood 
Which  breath'd  this  poifon. 

K.Rich.  Rage  muft  be  withftood  : 
Give  me  his  gage:  Lions  make  Leopards  tame. 

Mowb.  Yea,  but  not  change  their  fpots :  take  but  my 
fhame, 
And  I  refign  my  gage.     My  dear,  dear  lord, 
The  pureft  treafure  mortal  times  afford, 
Is  fpotlefs  Reputation  $  That  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barr'd-up  cheft. 
Is  a  bold  fpirit  in  a  loyal  bread. 
Mine  Honour  is  my  life,  both  grow  in  one ; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done. 
Then,  dear  my  Liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try  5 
Jn  That  I  live,  and  for  That  will  I  die. 

K.  Rich.  Coufin,  throw  down  your  gage>    do  you 
begin. 

Bolmg.  Oh,  heav'n  defend  my  foul  from  fuch  foul  fin ! 
Shall  I  feem  creft-falFn  in  my  father's  fight, 
Or  with  pale  beggar  face  impeach  my  height, 
Before  this  out-dar'd  Daflard?  Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  my  Honour  with  fuch  feeble  wrong, 
Or  found  fo  bale  a  parle,  my  teeth  fhali  tear 
The  flaviuY  motive  of  recanting  fear, 
And  fpit  it  bleeding,  in  his  high  difgrace, 
Where  fhame  doth  harbour  even  in  Mowbray's  face. 

[Exit  Gaunt. 

K.  Rich.  We  were  not  born  to  fue,  but  to  command^ 
Which  flnce  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends^ 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  (hall  anfwer  it, 
At  Coventry  upon  Saint  Lambert ?s  day. 
There  lhall  your  Swords  and  Lances  arbitrate 
The  fwelling  difference  of  your  fettled  hate; 
Since  we  cannot  attone  you,  you  fhall  fee 
Juftice  decide  the  Victor's  Chivalry. 
Lord  Marfhal,  bid  our  officers  at  Arms 
Jte  ready  to  direct  thefe  home-alarms.  [Exeunt, 

S3  SCENE 
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SCENE  changes  to  the  *Duke  of  LancafterV 

Talace. 

Enter  Gaunt  and  Dutchefs  of  Gloucefter. 

Gaunt.    A  LAS,  the  part  I  had  in  Glo'fter's  blood 

f\   Doth  more  follicit  me,  than  your  Exclaims, 
To  ftir  againft  the  butchers  of  his  life. 
But  fince  correction  lyeth  in  thofe  hands, 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct, 
Put  we  our  Quarrel  to  the  Will  of  heav'n* 
Who  when  it  fees  the  hours  ripe  on  earth, 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders  heads. 

Dutch.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  fharper  fpur? 
Hath  love  in.  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 
Edward's  fev'n  fons,  whereof  thy  felf  art  one- 
Were  as  fev'n  vials  of  his  facred  blood  * 
Or  fev'n  fair  branches,  fpringing  from  one  root  : 
Some  of  thofe  fev'n  are  dry'd  by  Nature's  Courfe$ 
Some  of  thofe  branches  by  the  Deft'nies  cut: 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  GWfier^ 
(One  vial,  full  of  Edward's  facred  blood  \ 
One  flourifhing  branch  of  his  moft  royal  root ;) 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  fpilt  -, 
Is  hackt  down,  and  his  fummer  leaves  all  faded, 
By  Envy's  hand  and  Murder's  bloody  axe ! 
Ah,  Gaunt !  his  blood  was  thine  j  that  bed,  that  womb. 
That  metal,  that  felf-mould  that  fafhion'd  thee, 
Made  him  a  man;  and  though  thou  liv'ft  and  breath'ft, 
Yet  art  thou  (lain  in  him  *  thou  doft  confent 
In  fome  large  meafure  to  thy  father's  death ; 
In  that  thou  feeft  thy  wretched  brother  die, 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life  -> 
Call  it  not  patience,  Gaunt,  it  is  defpair. 
In  fuff'ring  thus  thy  brother  to  be  flaughter'd, 
Thou  fhew'ft  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life, 
Teaching  ftern  murther  how  to  butcher  thee. 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  Patience, 
Is  pale  cold  Cowardife  in  noble  breads. 
What  fhall  I  fay  ?  to  fafeguard  thine  own  life, 

The 
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The  beft  way  is  to  'venge  my  Glo'Jier's  death. 

Gaunt.  God's  is  the  Quarrel ;  for  God's  Subftitute, 
His  Deputy  anointed  in  his  fight, 
Hath  caus'd  his  death  j  the  which  if  wrongfully, 
Let  God  revenge,  for  I  may  never  life 
An  angry  arm  againft  his  Minifter. 

Dutch.  Where  then,  alas,  may  I  complain  my  felf  ? 
Gaunt f  To  heav'n,the  widow's  Champion  and  Defence. 
Dutch.  Why  then,  I  will :  farewel,  old  Gaunt  ^  farewel. 
Thougo'ft  to  Coventry y  there  to  behold 
Our  Coufin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight. 
O,  fit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  fpear, 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breaft ! 
Or  if  misfortune  mifs  the  fii  ft  career, 
Be  Mowbray's  fins  fo  heavy  in  his  bofom, 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  Courfer's  back, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lifts, 
A  caytiff  recreant  to  my  coufin  Hereford  I 
Farewel,  old  Gaunt ;  thy  fometime  brother's  wife 
With  her  companion  Grief  muft  end  her  life. 
Gaunt.  Sifter,  farewel  j  I  muft  to  Coventry. 
As  much  Good  ftay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me  L 
Dutch.  Yet  one  word  more;  grief  boundeth  where 
it  falls, 

Not  with  the  empty  hollownefs,  but  weight; 

I  take  my  leave,  before  I  have  begun  ; 

For  Sorrow  ends  not,  when  it  feemeth  done. 

Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  Tork: 

Lo,  this  is  all nay,  yet  depart  not  fo; 

Though  this  be  all,  do  not  fo  quickly  go : 

I  (hall  remember  more.    Bid  him — oh,  what? 

With  all  good  fpeed  at  Plajhie  vifit  me. 

Alack,  and  what  {hall  good  old  Tork  fee  there 

But  empty  lodgings,  and  unfurninYd  walls, 

Un-peopled  offices,  untrodden  ftones? 

And  what  hear  there  for  welcome,  but  my  groans  ? 

Therefore  commend  me,  let  him  not  come  there 

To  feek  out  for  row  that  dwells  every  where  ; 

All  defolate,  will  I  from  hence,  and  die; 

^he  laft  Leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye.  [Exeunt, 

S^  §CENES 
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SCENE,  the  Lifts,  at  Coventry. 

Enter  the  Lord  Marfhal,  and  the  Duke  of  Aumerlc. 

Mar.  \/\  Y  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford  arm1 d? 
JLV JL     Aum.  Yea,    ac   all  points,   and  longs  to 
enter  in. 
Mar.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  fprightfully  and  bold, 
Stays  but  the  Summons  of  th'  Appellant's  trumpet. 

Aum.Why,  then  the  Champions  are  prepared,  and  flay 
For  nothing  but  his  fttfajefty's  approach.  [Flourifh. 

The  trumpets  found,'  and  the  King  enters  with  his  Nobles  : 
when  they  are  fet,  Enter  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  armsy 
Defendant* 

¥L.Rich.  Marfhal,  demand  of  yonder  Champion 
The  caufe  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms ; 
Ask  him  his  name,  and  orderly  proceed 
To  fvvear  him  in  the  juftice  of  his  Caufe. 

Mar.  In  God's  name  and  the  King's,  fay  who  thou 
art?  [T^Mowb. 

And  why  thou  com'ft,  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms  ? 
Againft  what  man  thou  com'ft,  and  what  thy  quarrel? 
Speak  truly  on  thy  Knighthood,  and  thine  Oath, 
And  fo  defend  thee  heaven,  and  thy  valour! 

Mowb.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which,  heav'n  defend,  a  Knight  mould  violate!) 
Both  to  defend  my  Loyalty  and  Truth, 
To  God,  my  King,  and  my  fucceeding  Iflue, 
Againft  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  that  appeals  mej 
And  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  this  mine  arm, 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  my  felf, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  King,  and  me  j 
And  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heav'n ! 

The  trumpets  found.     Enter  Bolingbroke,   Appellant,  in 

armour, 
K.  Rich.  Marfhal,  ask  yonder  Knight  in  arms, 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither, 

Thus 
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Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war  : 
And  formally,  according  to  our  Law, 
Depofe  him  in  the  juftice  of  his  Caufe. 

Mar.  What  is  thy  name,  and  wherefore  com'ft  thou 
hither, 
Before  King  Richard,  in  his  royal  Lifts  ?      [7b  Boling. 
Againft  whom  corned  thou  ?  and  what's  thy  Quarrel  ? 
Speak  like  a  true  Knight,  fo  defend  thee  heav'n ! 

Boling.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lane  after  and  Derby 
Am  I,  who  ready  here  do  ftand  in  arms, 
To  prove,  by  heav'n's  grace  and  my  body's  valour, 
In  Lifts,  on  Thomas  Mowbray  Duke  o£  Norfolk, 
That  he's  a  traitor  foul  and  dangerous, 
To  God  of  heav'n,  King  Richard,  and  to  me  3 
And  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heav'n! 

Mar.  On  pain  of  death,  no  perfon  be  fo  bold, 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  Lifts, 
Except  the  Marfhal,  and  fuch  Officers 
Appointed  to  direct  thefe  fair  defigns. 

Boling.  Lord  Marfhal,  let  me  kifs  my  Soveraign's  hand, 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  Majefty  : 
For  Mowbray  and  my  felf  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage ; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  Leave 
And  loving  Farewel  of  our  feveral  friends. 

Mflr.  Th' Appellant  in  all  duty  greets  yourHighnefs. 

[To  K.  Rich. 
And  craves  to  kifs  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rich.    We  will  defcend  and  fold  him  in  our  arms. 
Coufin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  Caufe  is  right, 
So  be  thy  Fortune  in  this  royal  fight; 
Farewel,  my  Blood ,  which  if  to  day  thou  fried,  (4) 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Boling. 

(4)  Farewel,  my  blood ;]     /.  e.  my  Kinfman.     This  Appellation  is 
purely  claffical. 

Projice  tela  manu,  Sanguis  meus.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  ver.  836. 

Tu  Sanguinis  ultimus  au&or.  Id.  jEn.  vn.  ver.  40. 

Clarus  Anchifa  Venerifq-,  Sanguis,  Horat.  Carm.  Sa>cuL 

Vos  O 

Pompilius  Sanguis.  Id.  Art.  Poet.  ver.  292. 

— -  tenet, 
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Boling.  Oh,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  fpear  : 
As  confident,  as  is  the  Faulcon's  flight 
Againft  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. 
My  loving  lord,  I  take  my  leave  of  you, 
Of  you,  my  noble  Coufin,  lord  Aumerle. 
Not  fick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  Death ; 

But  lufty,  young,  and  chearly  drawing  Breath. !-• 

Lo,  as  at  Englijh  Feafts,  fo  I  regreet 

The  daintiefl  laft,  to  make  the  end  moft  fweet : 

Oh  thou !  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood,    [To  Gaunt* 

Whofe  youthful  fpirit,  in  me  regenerate, 

Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 

To  reach  at  Victory  above  my  head , 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers ; 

And  with  thy  Blefiings  fteel  my  Lance's  point, 

That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  Coat, 

And  furbifh  new  the  Name  of  John  o' Gaunt 

Even  in  the  lufty  'haviour  of  his  fon. 

Gaunt.  Heav'n  in  thy  goodCaufe  make  thee  profperous  \ 
Be  fwift  like  Lightning  in  the  execution, 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled, 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  Cafque 
Of  thy  adverfe  pernicious  enemy. 
Rouze  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  brave  and  live. 

Boling.  Mine  Innocence,  God  and  St.  George  to  thrive ! 

Mowb.  However  heav'n  or  fortune  caft  my  lot, 
There  lives,  or  dies,  true  to  King  Richard's  Throne, 
A  loyal,  juft  and  upright  Gentleman  : 
Never  did  Captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Caft  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontrourd  enlranchifement, 
More  than  my  dancing  foul  doth  celebrate 
This  Feaft  of  battel,  with  mine  adverfary. 
Moft  mighty  Liege,  and  my  companion  Peers, 


tenet,  longumq\    tenebit 


Tarpeias  arces  Sanguis  tuus.  Sil.  Italians.  Lib.  3. 

■ -*vos,  O  Superi,  meus,  or  dine  Sanguis, 

Ne  pinnate   odiis.  StatiUS.  Tbeb.  lib.  3. 
Sec.  &c.   &c. 
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Take  from  my  mouth  the  wifh  of  happy  years  % 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jell, 

Go  1  to  fight :  Truth  hath  a  quiet  bread. 

K.  Rich.  Farewel,  my  lord  j  fecurely  I  efpy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. 
Order  the  tryal,   Marfhal,  and  begin.  ' 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford^  Lancafter  and  Derby , 
Receive  thy  Lance  5  and  heav'n  defend  thy  Right ! 

Boling.  btrong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry  Amen. 

Mar.  Go  bear  this  Lance  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

1  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford \  Lancafter  and  Derby \ 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  Soveraign  and  Himfelf, 
On  pain  to  be  found  falfe  and  recreant, 
To  prove  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  "Thomas  Mowbray , 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  King,  and  him  j 
And  dares  him  to  fet  forward  to  the  fight. 

2,  Her.  Here  ftmdcthThomas  Mowbray^Duke  of Norfolk^ 
On  pain  to  be  found  falfe  and  recreant, 
Both  to  defend  himfelf,  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancafter  and  Derby  ^ 
To  God,  his  Soveraign,  and  to  him,  difloyal: 
Courageously,  and  with  a  free  defire, 
Attending  but  the  Signal  to  begin.     [_A  Charge  founded. 

Mar.  bound,Trumpets  5  and  let  forward,  Combatants. 
—But  ftay,  the  King  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 

K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets,  and  their 
fpears, 
And  Both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again : 
Withdraw  with  us,  and  let  the  trumpets  found, 
While  we  return  thefe  Dukes  what  we  decree. 

[A  long  Flour ifh-y  after  which  ^  the  King 
fpeaks  to  the  Combatants. 
Draw  near  5  — 

And  lift,  what  with  our  Council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  Kingdom's  earth  mould  not  be  foil'd 
With  that  dear  blood,  which  it  hath  foftered  5 
And,  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  afpecl: 
Of  civil  wounds  plough'd  up   with  neighbour  fwords* 
And  for  we  think,  the  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  sky-afpiring  and  ambitious  thoughts 

With 
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With  rival-hating  Envy  fet  you  on, 

To  wake  our  Peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 

Draws  the  fweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  deep  ; 

(Which  thus  rouz'd  up  with  boiuVrous  untun'd  drums, 

And  harfh-refounding  trumpets  dreadful  Bray, 

And  grating  fhock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 

Might  from  our  quiet  Confines  fright  fair  Peace, 

And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindreds  blood :) 

Therefore,  we  banifli  you  our  Territories. 

You  coufin  Hereford^  on  pain  of  death, 

Till  twice  five  Summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields, 

Shall  not  re-greet  our  fair  Dominions, 

But  tread  the  flranger  paths  of  Baniftiment. 

Baling.  Your  will  be  done :  this  muft  my  comfort  be, 
That  Sun,  that  warms  you  here,  fhall  fhine  on  me  : 
And  thofe  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent, 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  Banifhment. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk^  for  thee  remains  a  heavier  Doem, 
Which  I  with  fome  unwillingnefs  pronounce. 
The  fly-flow  hours  fhall  not  determinate 
The  datelefs  limit  of  thy  dear  exile  : 
The  hopelefs  word,  of  never  to  return. 
Breathe  I  againft  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Mowb.  A  heavy  Sentence,  my  moft  foveraign  Liege^ 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  Highnefs'  mouth  : 
A  dearer  merit,  not  fo  deep  a  maim, 
As  to  be  cafl:  forth  \n  the  common  air, 
Have  I  deferved  at  your  Highnefs'  hands. 
The  language  I  have  learn'd  thefe  forty  years, 
My  native  Englifo,  now  I  mull  forgo  j 
And  now  my  tongue's  ufe  is  to  me  no  more, 
Than  an  unllringed  viol,  or  a  harp, 
Or,  like  a  cunning  Instrument  cas'd  up, 
Or  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  engoal'd  my  tongue,  (f) 

Doubly 

(5]  Within  my  Mouth  you  have  engoaPd  my  Tongue ', 

Doubly  portcullis'd  with  my  Teeth  and  Lips ;]  Thefe  Verfes 
Mr.  Pope  has  degraded  and  thrown  out  of  the  Text,  on  Account  of  the 
Image  convey'd  in  the  fecond  Line,   as    I  prefurne.     I  am  far  from 

praifmg 
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Doubly  port-cullis'd  with  my  Teeth  and  Lips : 

And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  Ignorance 

Is  made  my  Goaler  to  attend  on  me. 

I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurfe, 

Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  Pupil  now  : 

What  is  thy  Sentence  then,  but  fpeechlefs  death, 

Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath? 

K.Ricb.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  companionate  j 
After  our  Sentence,  Plaining  comes  too  late. 

Mowb.  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  Country's  light. 
To  dwell  in  folemn  fhades  of  endlefs  night. 

K.  Rich.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with  ye. 
Lay  on  our  royal  Sword  your  banifh'd  hands  5 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  heav'n, 
(Our  part  therein  we  banifh  with  your  felves,) 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  adminifter: 
You  never  fhall,  (fo  help  you  truth,  and  heav'n !) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  Banifhment  j 
Nor  ever  look  upon  each  other's  face, 
Nor  ever  write,  re-greet,  or  reconcile 
This  low'ring  temped  of  your  home-bred  hate 5 
Nor  ever  by  advifed  purpofe  meet, 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  111, 
'Gainft  us,  our  State,  our  Subjects,  or  our  Land, 

Boling.  I  fwear. 

Mowb.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

Boling.  Norfolk^  fo  far,  as  to  mine  enemy :  — • 
By  this  time,  had  the  King  permitted  us, 
One  of  our  fouls  had  wandred  in  the  air, 
Banifh'd  this  frail  fepulchre  of  our  flefh, 
As  now  our  flefh  is  banifh'd  from  this  Land. 
Confefs  thy  treafons,  ere  thou  fly  this  Realm  5 
Since  thou  hail  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burthen  of  a  guilty  foul. 

Mowb.  No,  Bolingbroke  -,  if  ever  I  were  traitor, 

praifing  the  Metaphor;  but,   perhaps,    the  Ufege  might  be.   defended 
for  once  from  the  Example  of  our  Matter  Homer. 

'Arpeiftit  nroiw  <rz  IttQ-  qvyiv  tpaQ-  oJ^'ov]ov.     Iliad.  A.  v.  350. 
The  spx,©-   ofov\uv  here,  methinks,  approaches  very  nigh  to  the 
Idea  of  a  Port-culiife. 

My 
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My  Name  be  blotted  from  the  Book  of  life. 

And  I  from  heaven  banifh'd  as  from  hence ! 

Bun  what  thou  art,  heav'n,  thou,  and  I  do  know* 

And  all  too  foon,  I  fear,  the  King  fhall  rue. 

Farewel,  my  Liege  $  now  no  way  can  I  ftray, 

Save  back  to  England  \  all  the  world's  my  way.    [_Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glafles  of  thine  eyes 
I  fee  thy  grieved  heart  j  thy  fad  afpect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banifh'd  years 
Pluck'd  four  away ;  fix  frozen  winters  fpent* 
Return  with  Welcome  home  from  Banifhment. 

Boling.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word ! 
Four  lagging  Winters,  and  four  wanton  Springs 
End  in  a  word*  fuch  is  the  Breath  of  Kings. 

Gaunt.  I  thank  my  Liege,  that  in  regard  of  me 
He  fhortens  four  years  of  my  fon's  exile : 
But  little  vantage  fhall  I  reap  thereby  > 
For  ere  the  fix  years,  that  he  hath  to  fpend, 
Can  change  their  moons,  and  bring  their  times  about* 
My  oyl-dry'd  lamp,  and  time-bewafted  light, 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age,  and  endlcfs  night  : 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done : 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  fee  my  fon. 

K.Rich.  Why,  uncle?  thou  haft  many  years  to  live. 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  King,  that  thou  canft  give; 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canft  with  fullen  forrow, 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow  j 
Thou  canft  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age$ 
But  flop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage  5 
Thy  word  is  currant  with  him,  for  my  death; 
But  dead,  thy  Kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K.Rich.  Thy  fon  is  banifh'd  upon  good  advice, 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party* verdict  gave  j 
Why  at  our  juftice  feem'ft  thou  then  to  low'r  ? 

Gaunt.  Things,  fweet  to  tafte,  prove  in  digeftion  fow'r : 
You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge*  but  I  had  rather, 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 
O,  had  it  been  a  ftranger,  not  my  child, 
To  fmooth  his  Fault,  I  would  have  been  more  mild : 
Alas,  I  look'd,  when  fome  of  you  fhould  fay, 

I  was 
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I  was  too  ftri£b  to  make  mine  own  away  : 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue, 
Againft  my  will,  to  do  my  felf  this  wrong. 
A  partial  {lander  fought  I  to  avoid, 
And  in  the  Sentence  my  own  life  deftroy'd. 

K.  Rich.  Coufin,  farewelj  and,  uncle,  bid  him  fo  : 
Six  years  we  banifh  him,  and  he  fhall  go.        [_FlouriJh. 

[Exit. 

jium.    Coufin,   farewel ;    what   prefence  muft   not 
know, 
From  where  you  do  remain,  let  paper  fhow. 

Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  1 5  for  I  will  ride 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  fide. 

Gaunt.  Oh,  to  what  purpofe  doft  thou  hoard  thy 
words, 
That  thou  return'ft  no  Greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

Boling.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you, 
When  the  tongue's  office  mould  be  prodigal, 
To  breathe  th'  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  abfence  for  a  time. 

Boling.  Joy  abfent,  grief  is  prefent  for  that  time. 

Gaunt.  What  is  fix  winters  ?  they  are  quickly  gone.     \ 

Boling.  To  men  in  joy*  but  grief  makes  one  hour  ten.  : 

Gaunt.  Call  it  a  Travel,  that  thou  tak'ft  for  pleafure.  : 

Boling.  My  heart  will  figh,  when  I  mifcali  it  fo, 
Which  finds  it  an  inforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  fullen  paflage  of  thy  weary  Heps 
Efteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  fet 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

Boling.  Nay,  rather,  ev'ry  tedious  ftride  I  make  (6)     \ 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  World 
1  wander  from  the  Jewels  that  I  love. 
Muft  I  not  ferve  a  long  Apprentice-hood, 

(6)  Boling.  Nayy  rather ■,  cury  tedious  Stride  I  make,"]  This,  and 
the  lix  Verfes  which  follow,  I  have  ventur'd  to  fupply  from  the  old 
Quarto.  The  Allufion,  'tis  true,  to  an  Apprentice-Jhip,  and  becoming  a 
Journeyman,  is  not  in  the  fublime  Tafte,  nor,  as  Horace  has  exprefs'd 
it,  fpirat  Tragicum  fatis :  however  as  there  is  no  Doubt  of  the  Paflage 
being  genuine,  the  Lines  are  not  fo  dcfpicable  as  to  deferve  being  quite 
loll. 

To 
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To  foreign  paflages,  and  in  the  End 
Having  my  Freedom,  boaft  of  Nothing  elfe 
But  that  I  was  a  Journeyman  to  Grief? 

Gaunt.  All  Places,  that  the  Eye  of  Heaven,  vifits, 
Are  to  a  wife  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  neceflity  to  reafon  thus  : 
There  is  no  virtue  like  neceflity. 
Think  not,  the  King  did  banifli  Thee$ 
But  Thou  the  King.     Woe  doth  the  heavier  fit, 
Where  it  perceives  It  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go  fay,  I  fent  thee  forth  to  purchafe  honour, 
And  not,  the  King  exil'd  thee.   Or  fuppofe, 
Devouring  Peftiience  hangs  in  our  air, 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  frefher  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  foul  holds  dear,  imagin  it 
To  lye  that  way  thou  go'ft,  not  whence  thou  com'ft. 
Suppofe  the  finging  birds,  muficians* 
The  grafs,  whereon  thou  tread'ft,  the  p  refence- floor  > 
The  flow'rs,  fair  ladies  3  and  thy  fteps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  meafure,  or  a  dance. 
For  gnarling  Sorrow  hath  lefs  Pow'r  to  bite 
The  Man,  that  mocks  at  it,  and  fets  it  light. 

Boling.  Oh,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 
By  thinking  on  the  frofty  Caucafus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaft  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  fnow, 
By  thinking  on  fantaftick  Summer's  heat? 
Oh,  no !  the  apprehenfion  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe ; 
Fell  forrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  fore, 

Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  fon,  Til  bring  thee  on  thy 
way  j 
Had  I  thy  Youth,  and  Caufe,  T  would  not  flay. 

Boling.  Then,  England's  Ground,  farewel  5  fweetfoil, 
adieu, 
My  mother  and  my  nurfe,  which  bears  me  yet. 
Where-e'erl  wander,  boaft  of  this  I  can, 
Though  baniuYd,  yet  a  true-born  EngUJbman.    [^Exeunt. 

SCENE 
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S  C  E  N  E  changes  to  the  Court. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  Bufhy,  &c.  at  one  door\  and 
the  Lord  Aumerle,  at  the  other. 

K.Rich.  \I/E  did,     indeed,    obferve  — Coufin 

VV  Aumerie, 

How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  ? 

Aum.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  him  fo, 
But  to  the  next  High-way,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K.  Rich.  And  fay,  what  ftore  of  parting  tears  were 
fhed? 

Aum.  'Faith,   none  by  me;    except  the  north-eaft 
wind, 
(Which  then  blew  bitterly  againft  our  faces) 
Awak'd  the  fleepy  rheume  \  and  fo  by  chance 
Did  grace  our  hollow  Parting  with  a  tear. 

K.Rich.  What  faid  your  coufin,  -when  you  parted 
with  him  ? 

Aum.  Farewel.  -      <    ■ 
And  for  my  heart  difdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  fo  prophane  the  word,  That  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppreflion  of  fuch  grief, 
That  words  feem'd  buried  in  my  forrow's  Grave. 
Marry,  would  the  word  farewel  have  lengthen'd  hours, 
And  added  years  to  his  fhort  Banifhment, 
He  mould  have  had  a  volume  of  farewels  5 
But  fince  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 

YL.  Rich.  He  is  our  kinfman,  Coufin  j  but  'tis  doubt, 
When  time  fhall  call  him  home  from  Bantfhment, 
Whether  our  kinfman  come  to  fee  his  friends. 
Our  felf,  and  Bufhy  ^  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Obferv'd  his  Courtfhip  to  the  common  people: 
How  he  did  feem  to  dive  into  their  hearts, 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtefie  j 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  flaves$ 
Wooing  poor  crafts-men  with  the  craft  offmiles, 
And  patient  under-bearing  of  his  fortune, 
As  'twere  to  banifh  their  Affe&s  with  him. 

Vol.  III.  T  Off 
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Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyfter-wench  j 

A  brace  of  dray-men  bid,  God  fpeed  him  well! 

And  had  the  tribute  of  his  fupple  knee; 

With,  —  Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving  friends  $ 

As  were  our  England  in  reverfion  his, 

And  he  our  Subjects  next  degree  in  hope. 

Green.  Well,   he  is  gone,   and  with  him    go   thefe 

thoughts. 

Now  foj*  the  Rebels,  which  ftand  out  in  Ireland^ 
Expedient  Manage  muft  be  made,  my  Liege  $ 
Ere  further  leifure  yield  them  further  means 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  Highnefs*  lofs. 

K.Rich.  We  will  our  felf  in  peribn  to  this  war; 
And,  for  our  coffers  with  too  great  a  Court, 
And  liberal  largefs,  are  grown  fomewhat  light, 
We  are  infore'd  to  farm  our  royal  Realm, 
The  Revenue  whereof  fliall  furnifh  us 
For  our  affairs  in  handj  if  they  come  fhort, 
Our  Substitutes  at  home  fliall  have  blank  charters: 
Whereto,  when  they  fliall  know  what  men  are  rich, 
They  fliall  fubferibe  them  for  large  fums  of  goldj 
And  fend  them  after  to  fupply  our  wants  \ 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  prefently. 

Enter  Bufhy. 

K.  Rich.  Bujhy^  what  news  ? 

Bujhy.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  fick,  my  lord, 
Suddenly  taken,  and  hath  fent  poft-haile 
T'  intreat  your  Majefty  to  vifit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Where  lyes  he? 

Bujhy.  At  Ely-houfe. 

K.  Rich.    Now  put  it,   heav'n,   in  his  phyfician's 
mind, 
To  help  him  to  his  Grave  immediately  : 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  fliall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  foldiers  for  thefe  Irifh  wars* 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  vi(it  him: 
Pray  heav'n,  we  may  make  hafte,  and  come  too  late ! 

[Exeunt. 

ACT 
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ACT      IL 

SCENE,    Ely-hotife. 
Gaunt  brought  in^  Jtck;  with  the  Tjuke  of 'York, 

Gaunt. 

WILL  the  King  come,  that  I  may  breathe 
my  laft 
In  wholefome  counfel  no  his  unftay'd  youth? 

Tork.  Vex  not  your  felf,  aor  ilrive  not  with  your 
breath  5 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counfel  to  his  ear. 

Gaunt.  Oh,  but,  they  fay,  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Inforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony  : 
Where  words  are  fcarce,  they're  feldom  fpent  in  vain  j 
For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain. 
He,  that  no  more  muft  fay,  is  liften'd  more 
Than   they,    whom  youth  and   eafe  have    taught   to 

glofe  •, 
More  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives  before: 
The  fetting  Sun, —  and  mufick  in  the  clofe. — 
As  the  laft  tafte  of  fweets,  is  fweeteft  laft  > 
Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  long  paft} 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counfel  would  not  hear, 
My  death's  fad  Tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

York.  His  ear  is  ftopt  with  other  flatt'ring  charms, 
As  praifes  of  his  State  5  there  are,  befide, 
Lafcivious  meeters,  to  whofe  venom'd  found 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  liften : 
Report  of  Fafliions  in  proud  Italy,  , 

Whofe  manners  ftill  our  tardy,  apiih,  Nation 
Limps  after,  in  bafe  aukward  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thruft  forth  a  vanity, 
(So  it  be  new,  there's  no  refpecl:  how  vile,) 
That  is  not  quickly  bu£'d  into  his  ears  ? 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counfel  t#  be  heard, 

T  A  Where 
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Where  Will  doth  mutiny  with  wits  regard. 

Dire£t  not  him,  whofe  way  himfelf  will  chufe; 

'Tis  breath  thou  lack'ft,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou  lofe. 

Gaunt.  Methinks,  I  am  a  prophet  new-infpir'd, 
And  thus  expiring,  do  foretel  of  him, 
His  rafh,  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  laftj 
For  violent  fires  foon  burn  out  themfelves. 
Small  fhow'rs  laft  long,  but  fudden  ftorms  are  fliort  j 
He  tires  betimes,  that  fpurs  too  faft  betimes  > 
With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choak  the  feeder  $ 
Light  vanity,  infatiate  Cormorant, 
Confuming  means,  foon  preys  upon  it  felf. 
This  royal  Throne  of  Kings,  this  fcepter'd  Ifle, 
This  Earth  of  Majefty,  this  Seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demy  Paradife^ 
This  fortrefs,  built  by  Nature  for  her  felf, 
Againft  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war  $ 
This  happy  Breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
This  precious  ftone  fet  in  the  filver  fea, 
Which  ferves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defenfive  to  a  houfe, 
Againft  the  envy  of  lefs  happier  Lands  5 
This  nurfe,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  Kings, 
Fear'd  for  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth, 
Renowned  for  their  deeds,  as  far  from  home, 
For  chriftian  fervice  and  true  chivalry, 
As  is  the  Sepulchre  in  ftubborn  Jury 
Of  the  world's  Ranfom,  blefTed  Mary's  Son  $ 
This  Land  of  fuch  dear  fouls,  this  dear  dear  Land) 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world^ 
Is  now  leas'd  out,  (I  dye,  pronouncing  it) 
Like  to  a  Tenement,  or  pelting  Farm. 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  Sea, 
Whofe  rocky  fhore  beats  back  the  envious  fiege 
Of  watrv  Neptune,  is  bound  in  with  fhame, 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment-bonds. 
That  England^  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others, 
Hath  made  a  fhameful  Conquer!:  of  it  felf. 
Ah!  would  the  fcandal  vanifh  with  my  life, 
How  happy  then  were  my  enfuing  death ! 

.    .  Enter 
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Enter  King  Richard,  Queen,  Au  merle,  Bu(hy,  Green., 
Bagot,  Rofsj  and  Wi  Hough  by. 

York.  The  King  is  come,  deal  mildly  with  his  youth  5 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,  do  rage  the  move. 

Queen.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancafter  ? 

K.  Rich.  What  comfort,  man?  How  is't  with  aged 
Gaunt  ? 

Gaunt.  Oh,  how  that  Name  befits  my  compofition ! 
Old  Gaunt)  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  old  : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  faftj 
And  who  abftains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  J* 
For  fleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd, 
Watching  breeds  leannefs,  leannefs  is  all  gaunt : 
The  pleafure,  that  fome  fathers  feed  upon, 
Is  my  ftricT:  faftj  I  mean,  my  children's  looks  $ 
And,  therein  fading,  thou  haft  made  me  gaunt  $ 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  Grave,  gaunt  as  a  Grave, 
Whofe  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 

K..  Rich.  Can  fick  men  play  fo  nicely  with  their  names  ? 

Gaunt.  No,  mifery  makes  fport  to  mock  it  felf : 
Since  thou  doft  feek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  King,  to  flatter  thee. 

K.  Rich.  Should  dying  men  flatter  thofe  that  live? 

Gaunt.  No,  no,  men  living  flatter  thofe  that  die. 

K.Rich-  Thou,  nowadying,fay'ft,  thou  flatter' ft  me. 

Gaunt.  Oh !  no,  thou  dy'ft,  though  I  the  ficker  be. 

K.Rich.  I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  I  fee  thee  ill. 

Gaunt.  Now  he,  that  made  me,  knows,  I  fee  thee  ill  \ 
111  in  my  felf,  but  feeing  thee  too,  ill. 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lefler  than  the  Land, 
Wherein  thou  lieft  in  Reputation  fickj 
And  thou,  too  carelefs  Patient  as  thou  art, 
Giv'ft  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  thofe  phyficians,  that  firft  wounded  thee  : 
A  thoufand  flatt'rers  fit  within  thy  Crown, 
Whpfe  compafs  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head, 
And  yet  ingaged  in  fo  fmall  a  verge, 
Thy  wafte  is  no  whit  leifer  than  thy  Land. 
Oh,  had  thy  Grand  fire,  with  a  prophet's  eye, 

T  3  Seen 
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Seen  how  his  fon's  Ton  fhould  deflroy  his  fons  \ 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  fhame, 
Depofing  thee  before  thou  wert  pofleftj 
Who  art  poiTefs'd  now,  to  depofe  thy  felf. 
Why,  Coufin,  wert  thou  Regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  fhame  to  let  this  Land  by  leafe  : 
But  for  thy  world  enjoying  but  this  Land, 
Is  it  not  more  than  fhame,  to  fhame  it  fo  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  King: 
Thy  ftate  of  law  is  bondflave  to  the  law ; 

And  Thou 

K.  Rich   And  thou,  a  lunatick  lean-witted  fool,, 
Prefuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Par'ft  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek  \   chafing  the  royal  blood 
"With  fury  from  his  native  refidence. 
Now  by  my  Seat's  right-royal  Majefly, 
Wert  thou  not  Brother  to  Great  Edward's  fon, 
This  tongue,  that  runs  fo  roundly  in  thy  head, 
I  Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  moulders. 
Gaunt.  Oh,  fpare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's  fon, 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  fon. 
That  blood  already,  like  the  Pelican, 
Hall:  thou  tapt  out,  and  drunkenly  carows'd. 
My  brother  Glo\jler^  plain  well-meaning  foul, 
(Whom  fair  befal  in  heav'n  'mongft  happy  fouls!) 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witnefs  good, 
That  thou  refpe&'ft  not  fpilling  Edward's  blood. 
Join  with  the  prefent  Sicknefs  that  I  have, 
And  thy  unkindnefs  be  like  crooked  age, 
To  crop  at  once  a  too- long-wither'd  flower. 
Live  in  thy  fhame,  but  die  not  fhame  with  thee! 
Thefe  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be. 
Convey  me  to  my  Bed,  then  to  my  Grave: 
Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

\Exit,  borne  out. 
K.  Rich.  And  let  them  die,  that  Age  and  Sullens  have* 
For  both  haft  thou,  and  both  become  the  Grave. 

York.  I  do  befeech  your  Majefty,  impute 
His  words  to  wayward  ficklinefs,  and  age: 

He 
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He  loves  you,  on  my  life  j  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry  Duke  of  Hereford^  were  he  here. 

K.  Rich.  Right,  you  fay  truej  as  Hereford's  love,  fo 
his  5 
As  theirs,  fo  mine  \  and  all  be,  as  it  is. 
Enter  Northumberland. 

North.  My  Liege,  old  Gaunt  com  mends  him  to  your 
Majefty. 

K.  Rich.  What  fays  old  Gaunt? 

North.   Nay,  nothing  j  all  is  faid : 
His  tongue  is  now  a  ftringlefs  inftrument, 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancafter  hath  fpent. 

York.  Be  York  the  next,  that  mud  be  bankrupt  fo ! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Rich.  The  ripeft  fruit  firft  falls,  and  fo  doth  he  j 
His  time  is  fpent,  our  pilgrimage  muft  be  : 
So  much  for  that. —  Now  for  our  Irijh  wars ; 
We  muft  fupplant  thofe  rough  rug- headed  Kerns, 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  elfe, 
But  only  they,  have  privilege  to  live. 
And,  for  thefe  great  affairs  do  ask  fome  Charge, 
Towards  our  afEftance  we  do  feize  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables, 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  ftand  pofTeft. 

Tork.  How  long  fhall  I  be  patient  ?  Oh,  how  long 
Shall  tender  Duty  make  me  fuffer  wrong  ? 
Not  Glofters  death,  not  Hereford's  Baniihment, 
Not  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England's  private  wrongs, 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  difgrace, 
Have  ever  made  me  fow'r  my  patient  cheek; 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  Soveraign's  face. 
1  am  the  laft  of  noble  Edward's  fpns, 
Of  whom  thy  father,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  firfl : 
In  war,  was  never  Lion  rag'd  more  fierce  j 
In  peace,  ,was  never  gentle  Lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  Gentleman  $ 
His  face  thou  haft,  for  even  fo  look'd  he, 
AccomplinYd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours. 
But  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  agai.nft  the  French^ 

T  4  And 
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And  not  againft  his  friends :  His  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  fpend;  and  fpent  not  That, 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won. 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
Oh,  Richard!  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  elfe  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K.  Rich,  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter? 

York.  O  my  Liege, 
Pardon  me,  if  you  pleafe;  if  not,  I,  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  withal.. 
Seek  you  to  feize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands, 
The  Royalties  and  Rights  of  baninYd  Hereford? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead,  and  doth  not  Hereford  live? 
Was  not  Gaunt  juft,  and  is  not  Harry  true? 
Did  not  the  one  deferve  to  have  an  heir? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deferving  fon  ? 
Take  Hereford's  Rights  away,  and  take  from  time 
His  Charters,  and  his  cuftomary  Rights. 
Let  not  to  morrow  then  enfue  to  day  j 
Be  not  thy  felf. —  For  how  art  thou  a  King, 
But  by  fair  fequence  and  fucceffion? 
If  you  do  wrongfully  feize  Hereford's  Right, 
Call  in  his  letters  patents  that  he  hath, 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  fue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  ofFer'd  homage; 
You  pluck  a  thoufand  dangers  on  your  head; 
You  lofe  a  thoufand  well-difpofed  hearts; 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  thofe  thoughts, 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

K.Rich.  Think,  what  you  will;  we  feize  into  our 
hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

York.  I'll  not  be  by,  the  while  j  my  Liege,  farewel  : 
What  will  enfue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell. 
But  by  bad  courfes  may  be  underflood, 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.  [_Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Go,  Bufby,  to  the  Earl  of  Wiltjhire  ftreight, 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-houfe^ 
To  fee  thjs  bufinefs  done ;  To  morrow  next 

We 
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We  will  for  Ireland  \  and  'tis  time,  I  trow. 
And  we  create,  in  abfence  of  our  felf, 
Our  uncle  Tork  Lord-governor  of  England: 
For  he  is  juft,  and  always  lov'd  us  well. 
Come  on,  our  Queen }  to  morrow  muft  we  part; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  Stay  is  fhort.  [Flourijh* 

\Exeunt  King^  ^ueeny  &c. 

Manent  Northumberland,  Willoughby,  and  Rofs. 

North.  Well,  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Lancafier  is  dead. 

Rofs.  And  living  too,  for  now  his  fon  is  Duke. 

JVillo.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 

North.  Richly  in  both,  if  juftice  had  her  right. 

Rofs.  My  heart  is  great  5   but  it  muft  break  with 
filence, 
Ere't  be  disburthen'd  with  a  lib'ral  tongue. 

North.  Nay,  fpeak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him  ne'er  fpeak 
more, 
That  fpeaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm. 

Willo.  Tends,  what  you'd  fpeak,  to  th'  Duke  o£ Here- 
ford? 
If  it  be  fo,  out  with  it  boldly,  man: 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  Good  towards  him. 

Rofs .  No  Good  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him, 
Unlefs  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him, 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North.  Now,  afore  heav'n,  it's  fhame  fuch  wrongs 
are  borne 
In  him  a  royal  Prince,  and  many  more, 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  Land ; 
The  King  is  not  himfeif,  but  bafely  led 
By  flatterers ;  and  what  they  will  inform 
Merely  in  hate  'gainft  any  of  us  all, 
That  will  the  King  feverely  profecute 
'Gainft  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

Rofs.  The  Commons  hath  he  pill'd  with  grievous  Taxes, 
And  loft  their  hearts;  the  Nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  loft  their  hearts. 

Willo.  And  daily  new  Exactions  are  devis'dj 
As  Blanks,  Benevolences,  I  wot  not  what  j 

But 
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But  what,  o'God's  name,  doth  become  of  this? 

North.  Wars  have  not  waited  it,  for  warr'd  he  hath 


not, 


But  bafely  yielded  upon  compromife 

That,  which  his  Anceftors  atchiev'd  with  blows: 

More  hath  he  fpent  in  peace,  than  they  in  wars. 

Rofs.  The  Earl  of  JViltfhire  hath  the  Realm  in  farm. 

WilU.  The  King's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken 
man. 

North    Reproach,  and  diffblution,  hangeth  over  him. 

Rofs.   He  hath  not  mony  for  thele  Jrijh  wars, 
(His  burthenous  taxations  notwithstanding) 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  baniih'd  Duke. 

North,  His  noble  Kinfman —  moft  degenerate  King 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempeft  fing, 
Yet  leek  no  fhelter  to  avoid  the  ftorm : 
We  fee  the  wind  fit  fore  upon  our  fails, 
And  yet  we  ftrike  not,  but  fecurely  periih. 

Rofs.   We  fee  the  very  wreck,  that  we  mull  fuffer; 
And  unavoided  is  the  Danger  now, 
For  fuff'ring  fo  the  caufes  of  our  wreck. 

North.    Not  fo:  ev'n  through  the  hollow  eyes  of 
Death 
I  fpy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  fay, 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

Willo.  Nay,  let  us  fhare  thy  thoughts,  aa  thou  doft 
ours. 

Rofs.  Re  confident  to  fpeak,  Northumberland; 
We  three  are  but  thy  felf,  and  fpeaking  {oy 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts,  therefore  be  bold. 

North.  Then  thus,  my  friends.     I  have  fr©m  Port  h 
Blanc  ^ 
A  bay  in  Bretagne,  had  intelligence, 
That  Harry  Hereford,  Rainald  lord  Cobham, 
That  late  broke  f.om  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother,  Archbifhop  late  of  Canterbury y 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Sir  John  Rainfton^ 
Sir  John  Nor  bene,    Sir  Robert  Water  ton,    and  Francis 

Coines^ 
All  thefe  well  furnifh'd  by  the  Duke  of  Bretagne, 

With 
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With  eight  tall  (hips,  three  thoufand  men  of  war, 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience, 
And  fhortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  more  5 
Perhaps,  they  had  ere  this  >  but  that  they  flay 
The  firft  departing  of  the  King  for  Ireland. 
If  then  we  {hall  (hake  off  our  flavifh  yoak. 
Imp  out  our  drooping  Country's  broken  wing, 
Redeem  from  broking  Pawn  the  blemifh'd  Crown,  (7) 
Wipe  off  the  duft  that  hides  our  Scepter's  gilt, 
And  make  high  Majefty  look  like  it  felf : 
Away  with  me  in  poft  to  Ravenfpurg. 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  fo, 
Stay,  and  be  fecret,  and  my  felf  will  go/ 

Rofs.  To  horfe,  to  horfe  >  urge  Doubts  to  them  that 
fear. 

Wtllo.  Hold  out  my  horfe,  and  I  will  firft  be  there. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE,  the  Court. 

Enter  Queen^  Bufhy,  and  Bagot. 

&ufiy-\/[  Adam,  your  Majefty  is  much  too  fad: 

jLVJL  You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the 
King, 
To  lay  afide  felf- harming  heavinefs, 
And  entertain  a  chearful  difpofition. 

Queen.  To  pleafe  the  King,  I  did  j  to  pleafe  my  felf, 
I  cannot  do  it  $  yet  I  know  no  caufe, 
Why  I  fhould  welcome  fuch  a  gueft  as  grief} 
Save  bidding  farewel  to  fo  fweet  a  Gueft 
As  my  fweet  Richard:  yet  again,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  forrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  tow'rd  mej  and  my  inward  foul 

(7)  Redeem  from  broken  Pawn  the  hlemffid  Crown,"]  What  Ideas 
Mr,  Rowe  and  Mr.  Pope  forrn'd  to  themfelves  from  this  pajjive  Epithet 
annex'd  to  Pawn,  I  cannot  tell.  To  me,  it  Teems  direct  Nonfenfe.  I 
have  reftor'd  the  Reading  of  the  genuine  old  Copies,  broking  Pawn. 
The  Revenues  of  the  Crown  were  f  arm'd  to  the  Earl  of  Wilt/hire,  who 
had  them  in  Pawn  for  what  Sums  he  advane'd,  and  fo  plaid  the  Broker 
betwixt  the  King  and  Subject. 

With 
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With  nothing  trembles,  yet  at  fomething  grieves, 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  King. 

Bufhy,  Each  fubftance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  fhadows, 
Which  fhew  like  grief  ic  felf,  but  are  not  fo: 
For  forrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire,  to  many  objects; 
Like  Perfpectives,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon,  (8) 
Shew  nothing  but  confufion;  ey'd  awry, 
Diftinguifh  form. —  So  your  fweet  Majeily, 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure, 
Finds  ihapes  of  grief,  more  than  himfelf,  to  wail> 
Which  look'd  on,  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  fhadows 
Of  what  it  is  not  -,  gracious  Queen,  then  weep  not 
More  than  your  lord's  departure;  more's  not  feen: 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  falfe  forrow's  eye, 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Queen.  It  may  be  fo ;  but  yet  my  inward  foul 
Penuades  me  otherwife :  how-e'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  fad  5  fo  heavy-fad, 

(8)  Like  Perfpectives,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon, 
Shew  Nothing  but  Confujion ;  ey'd  awry, 

Diftinguijh  Form.']  This  is  a  very  fine  Similitude,  and  the  Thing 
meant  is  This.  Amongft  Mathematical  Recreations,  This,  which  your 
Mailers  in  Optics  amufe  themfelves  with,  holds  a  principal  Place.  They 
draw  a  Figure,  in  which  all  the  Rules  of  PerfpeSiive  are  dire&ly  inverted: 
fo  that,  confequently,  if  held  in  the  fame  Pofition  with  thofe  Pictures 
which  are  drawn  according  to  the  Rules  of  Perfpe&ive,  it  mull  prefent 
Nothing  but  Confuiion :  and  to  be  feen  in  Form,  and  under  a  regular 
Appearance,  it  mull  be  loo^'J  upon  from  a  contrary  Station:  or,  as 
Shake/pear e  fays,  ey'd  awry.  Thefe  Kind  of  Pictures  are  now  very 
common ;  but  not  fo,  I  believe,  in  our  Author's  Time,  tho1  he  fo  well 
underilood  their  Nature.  Of  our  Writers,  the  Nearelt  I  can  meet  with 
to  his  Time  is  Hobbes,  who  defcribes  this  Curiofity  very  particularly.  Eft 
Cif  aliud  Perfpedtivse  Genus,  hujus  de  qua  diximus  inverfas,  in  qua  Objec- 
tum  ipfum  rude  aliquid  apparet;  &  (nift  Oculo  in  certo  Puncto  collocato) 
informe ;  in  Eo  verb  Pun£lo  id  <videtur  quod  apparere  voluit  Pielor. 

Mr.  Warburton, 

To  this  Sort  of  Picture  our  Author  feems  again  to  allude  in  his  King 
Jlenry  V. 

K.  Henry.  //  is  fo',  and  you  may  fome  of  you  thank  Love  for  my  BUnd- 
itefs,  who  cannot  fee  many  a  fair  French  City,  for  one  fair  French  Maid 
that  Jiands  in  my  Way. 

Fr.  King.  Tes,  my  Lord,  you  fee  them  per/pe&ively ;  /^Cities  turn'd 
into  a  Maid, 

As 
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As,  though,  on  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think, 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  fhrink. 

Bujhy.  'Tis  nothing  but  Conceit,  my  gracious  lady. 

Queen.  'Tis  nothing  lefs>  Conceit  is  ftill  deriv'd 
From  fome  fore- father  grief 3  mine  is  not  foj 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  fomething  grief* 
Or  fomething  hath,  the  nothing  that  I  grieve* 
'lis  in  reversion  That  I  do  pofTefsj 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known,  what 
I  cannot  name,  'tis  namelefs  woe,  I  wot. 

Enter  Green. 

Green.  Heav'n  fave  your  Majefty !  and  well  met,  gen- 
tlemen : 
I  hope,  the  King  is  not  yet  fhipt  for  Ireland. 

Queen.  Why  hop'ft  thou  fo?  'tis  better  hope,  he  is: 
For  his  defigns  crave  hafte,  his  hafte  good  hope : 
Then  wherefore  doft  thou  hope,  he  is  not  fhipt  ? 

Green.  That  he,    our  hope,  might  have  retir'd  his 
Power  j 
And  driv'n  into  defpair  an  enemy's  Hope, 
Who  ftrongly  hath  fet  footing  in  this  Land. 
The  banifh'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himfelf; 
And  with  up-lifted  arms  is  fafe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenfpurg. 

Queen.  Now  God  in  heav'n  forbid ! 

Green.  O,  Madam,  'tis  too  true  ♦,  and  what  is  worfe, 
The  lord  Northumberland,  his  young  fon  Percy  ^ 
The  lords  of  Rofs,  Beaumond^  and  fVilloughby^ 
With  all  their  pow'rful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 

Bujhy.  Why  have  you  not  proclaim'd  Northumberland^ 
And  all  of  that  revolted  faction,  traitors  ? 

Green.  We  have :  whereon  the  Earl  of  fVorcefter 
Hath  broke  his  flafF,  refign'd  his  Stewardship  j 
And  all  the  houfhold  fervants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

Queen.  So,  Green^  thou  art  the  midwife  of  my  woe, 
And  Bolingbroke  my  forrow's  difmal  heir  : 
Now  hath  my  foul  brought  forth  her  prodigy, 

And 
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And  I,  a  gafping  new-delivered  mother, 
Have  woe  to  woe,  forrow  to  forrow  join'd. 

Bujhy.  Defpair  not,  Madam. 

Queen.  Who  fhall  hinder  me? 
I  will  defpair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope*  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parafite,  a  keeper  back  of  death, 
Who  gently  would  diflblve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  falle  hopes  linger,  in  extremity. 

Enter  York. 

Green.  Here  comes  the  Duke  of  York. 

Queen.  With  figns  of  war  about  his  aged  neck* 
Oh,  full  of  careful  bufinefs  are  his  looks! 
Uncle,  for  heav'n's  fake,  comfortable  words. 

Tork.  Should  I  do  fo,  I  mould  bely  my  thoughts  j 
Comfort's  in  heav'n,  and  we  are  on  the  earth, 
Where  nothing  lives  but  Crofles,  Care,  and  Griefs 
Your  husband  he  is  gone  to  fave  far  off, 
Whilft  others  come  to  make  him  lofe  at  home. 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  Land ; 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  fupport  my  felf. 
Now  comes  the  fick  hour,  that  his  furfeit  made  j 
Now  fhall  he  try  his  friends,  that  flatter'd  him. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  your  fon  was  gone  before  I  came. 

Tork    He  was 5  why,  fo,  go  all,  which  way  it  will: 
The  Nobles  they  are  fled,  the  Commons  cold, 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  fide. 
Get  thee  to  Plajhie,  (9)  to  my  filler  Glo'Jier; 
Bid  her  fend  prefently  a  thoufand  pound: 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Serv.  My  lord,  I  had  forgot 
To  tell,  to  day  I  came  by,  and  call'd  there  j 
But  I  fhall  grieve  you  to  report  the  reft. 

Tork.  What  is't? 

(9)  Get  thee  to  Plafhie,— ]     The  Lordfliip  of  Plajhte  was  a  Town  of 
the  Dutchefsof  Gloucejkfs  in  EJfex.     See  HalH  Chronicle,  p.  1 3. 

Serv. 
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Sew.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  Dutchefs  dy'd. 

York*  Heav'n  for  his  mercy,  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Come  rufhing  on  this  woful  land  at  once! 
I  know  not  what  to  do  :  I  would  to  heav'n, 
(So  my  untruth  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it) 
The  King  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's. 
What,  are  there  Pofts  difpatch'd  for  Ireland? 
How  ihall  we  do  for  mony  for  thefe  wars  ? 
Come,  filler;  (coufin,  I  would  fay^)  pray,  pardon  mc. 
Go,  fellow,  get  thee  hojne,  provide  fome  carts, 

p0  the  Servant. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  and  mufter  men  ? 
If  I  know  how  to  order  thefe  affairs, 
Diforderly  thus  thruft  into  my  hands, 
Never  believe  me.     They  are  both  my  kinfmenj 
The  one  my  Soveraign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend ;  th'other  again 
My  kinfman  is,  One  whom  the  King  hath  wrong'dj 
Whom  confcience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  fomewhat  we  muft  do :  come,  coufin,  I'll 
Difpofe  of  you.     Go  mufter  up  your  men, 
And  meet  me  prefently  at  Barkley  caftle : 

I  fhould  to  Plafhie  too  $ 

But  time  will  not  permit.     All  is  uneven, 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  fix  and  feven. 

\_Exeunt  York  and  Queen. 

Bujhy.  The  wind  fits  fair  for  news  to  go  to  Ireland, 
But  none  returns ;  for  us  to  levy  Power, 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy, 
Is  all  impoffible. 

Green.  Befides,  our  Nearnefs  to  the  King  in  Love 
Is  near  the  Hate  of  thofe,  love  not  the  King. 

Bagot,  And  that's  the  wav'ring  Commons,  for  their 
love 
Lies  in  their  purfes  j  and  who  empties  them, 
By  fo  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Bujhy.  Wherein  the  King  ftands  gen'rally  condemned. 

Bagot.  If  judgment  lye  in  them,  then  fo  do  we* 
Becaufe  we  have  been  ever  near  the  King, 

Green. 
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Green.  Well*  I'll  for  Refuge  ftrait  to  Brijiol-c&k -, 
The  Earl  of  Wiltjhire  is  already  there. 

Bujhy.  Thither  will  I  with  you ;  for  little  office 
The  hateful  Commons  will  perform  for  us  5 
Except,  like  curs,  to  tear  us  all  in  pieces : 
Will  you  go  with  us? 

Bagot.  No:  I'll  to  Ireland  to  his  Majefty. 
Farewel :  if  hearts  Prefages  be  not  vain, 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  fhall  meet  again. 

Bujhy.  That's  2^  York  thrives,  to  beat  back  Bolinghroke. 

Green.   Alas,  poor  Duke  I  the  task  he  undertakes 
Is  numb'ring  fands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry  $ 
Where  one  on  his  fide  fights,  thoufands  will  flye. 

Bujhy.  Farewel  at  once,  for  once,  for  all,  and  ever. 

Green.   Well,  we  may  meet  again. 

Bagot.  I  fear  me,  never.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE   changes  to  a  wild  Tro/petf,  in 

Glocefterfliire. 

Enter  Bolingbroke  and  Northumberland. 

BoJlng.TJf  O  W  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Barkley  now? 

JlTL     North.  I  am  a  ftranger  here  in  GWflerjhin : 
Thefe  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways, 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearifome: 
And  yet  your  fair  difcourfe  has  been  as  fugar, 
Making  the  hard  way  fweet  and  delectable. 
But,  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenfpurg  to  Cotjhold  will  be  found, 
In  Rofs  and  IVilloughby,  wanting  your  Company  $ 
Which,  I  proteft,  hath  very  much  bcguil'd 
The  tedioufnefs  and  procefs  of  my  travel : 
But  theirs  is  fweetned  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  prefent  benefit  that  I  poflefs; 
And  hope  to  joy,  is  little  lefs  in  joy, 
Than  hope  enjoy'd.     By  this,  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  feem  fhort,  as  mine  hath  done, 
By  light  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 

Boling. 
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Boling.  Of  much  lefs  value  is  my  company, 
Than  your  good  words:  but  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Percy. 

North.  It  is  my  fon,  young  Harry  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  JVorceJUr :  whencefoever, 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle? 

Percy-  I  thought,  my  lord,  t'have  learn'd  his  health 
of  you. 

North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  Queen? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord,  he  hath  forfook  the  Court, 
Broken  his  ftafF  of  office,  and  difpers'd 
The  Houfhold  of  the  King. 

North.   What  was  his  reafon? 
He  was  hot  fo  refolv'd,  when  lafl:  we  fpake  together. 

Percy.  Becaiife  your  lordfnip  was  proclaimed  Traitor. 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenfpurg, 
To  offer  fervice  to  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 
And  fent  me  o'er  by  Barkley,  to  difcover 
What  Pow'r  the  Duke  of  fork  had  levy'd  there  j 
Then  with  directions  to  repair  to  Ravenfpurg. 

North    Have  you  forgot  the  Duke  of Hereford,  boy? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord;  for  that  is  not  forgot, 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember;  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now;   this  is  the 
Duke. 

Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my  fervice, 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young, 
Which  elder  days  fhall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  fervice  and  defert. 

Boling.  I  tharik  thee,  gentle  Percy;  and  be  fure$ 
I  count  my  felf  in  nothing  elfe  fo  happy, 
As  in  a  foul  remembring  my  good  friends  j 
And  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love, 
It  fhall  be  ftill  thy  true  love's  recompence. 
My  heart  this  cov'nant  makes,  my  hand  thus  fealsfo. 

North.  How  far  is  it  to  Barkley  ?  and  what  ftir 
'Keeps  good  old  York  there  with  his  men  of  war? 
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Percy.  There,  ftands  the  Caftle  by  yond  tuft  of  trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  a*  I  have  heard ; 
And  in  it  are  the  lords,  Tork,  Barkley,  Seymour  *, 
None  elfe  of  name,  and  noble  eftimate. 

Enter  Rofs  and  Willoughby. 

North.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Rofs  and  Willoughby^ 
Bloody  wkh  fpurring,  fiery-red  with  hafte. 

Boling.  Welcome,  my  lords  5  1  wot,  your  love  purfues 
A  banifh'd  traitor  j  all  my  Treafury 
Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd, 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompence. 

Rofs.  Your  prefence  makes  us  rich,  moil  noble  lord. 

Willo.  And  far  furmounts  our  labour  to  attain  it. 

Boling.  Evermore,  thanks  \ (th'  exchequer  of  the 

poor) 
Which,  'till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years, 
Stands  for  my  bounty.     But  who  now  comes  here? 

Enter  Barkley. 

North.  It  is  my  lord  of  Barkley,  as  I  guefs. 

Bark.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  meflTage  is  to  you. 

Boling.  My  lord,  my  anfwer  is  to  Lancafter-, 
And  I  am  come  to  feek  that  Name  in  England^ 
And  I  muft  find  that  Title  in  your  tongue, 
Before  I  make  reply  to  ought  you  fay. 

Bark.  Miftake  me  not,  my  lord  -9  'tis  not  my  meaning 
To  raze  one  Title  of  your  honour  out. 
To  you,  my  lord,  I  come,  (what  lord  you  will.) 
From  the  moft  glorious  of  this  Land, 
The  Duke  of  York,  to  know,  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  abfent  time, 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  felf-born  arms. 

Enter  York. 

Boling.  I  {hall  not  need  tranfport  my  words  by  you. 
Here  comes  his  Grace  in  perfon.  Noble  Uncle!  [Kneels. 

Tork.  Shew  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy  kneey 
Whofe  duty  is  de-.dvable  and  falfe. 

Boling. 
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Boling*  My  gracious  uncle! 

York.  Tut,  tut !  Grace  me  no  Grace,  nor  Uncle  me 
no  Uncle : — 
I  slm  no  traitor's  uncle  j  arid  that  word  Grace, 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  prophane. 
Why  have  thofe  banifh'd,  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  duft  of  England's  ground? 
But  more  than, —  why,  why,  have  they  dar'd  to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bofom, 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war, 
And  orientation  of  defpifed  arms? 
Com'ft  thou,  becaufe  th'  anointed  King  is  hence? 
Why,  foolifh  boy*  the  King  is  left  behind  j 
And  in  my  loyal  bofom  lies  his  Power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  fuch  hot  youth, 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  my  felf 
Refcued  the  Black  Prince^  that  young  Mars  of  men, 
From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thoufand  French, 
Oh  !  then,  how  quickly  fhould  this  arm  of  mine, 
Now  prifoner  to  the  palfie,  chaftife  thee, 
And  minifter  correction  to  thy  fault. 

Boling.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my  fault} 
On  what  condition  ftarids  it,  and  wherein? 

York.  Ev'n  in  condition  of  the  word  degree  j 
In  grofs  Rebellion,  and  detefted  Treafon : 
Thou  art  a  banifh'd  man,  and  here  art  come, 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time, 
In  braving  arms  againft  thy  Soveraign. 

Boling.  As  I  was  banifh'd,  I  was  baniuVd  Hertford  i 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancafter. 
And,  noble  uncle*  I  befeech  your  Grace* 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye: 
You  are  my  father  j  for,  methinks,  in  you 
I  fee  old  Gaunt  alive.     O  then,  my  father! 
Will  you  permit,  that  I  fhall  ftand  condemned 
A  wand'ring  Vagabond}  my  Rights  and  Royalties 
Pluckt  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  giv'n  away 
To  upflart  unthrifts  ?   Wherefore  was  I  born? 
If  that  my  coufin  King  be  King  of  England* 
It  muft  be  granted,  I  am  Duke  of  Laniafttr-i 

U  i  1f  ott 
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You  have  a  Ton,  Aumerllr^  my  noble  Kinfman : 
Had  you  firft  dy'd,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down, 
He  fhould  have  round  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 
To  rowze  his  wrongs,  and  chafe  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  deny'd  to  fue  my  livery  here, 
And  ,et  my  letters  patents  give  me  leave: 
My  father's  Goods  are  all  diftrain'd  and  fold, 
And  thefc,  and  all,  are  all  amifs  imploy'd. 
What  would  you  have  me  do?  I  am  a  Subject, 
And  challenge  law:  attorneys  are  deny'd  me* 
And  therefore  perfonally  I  lay  my  Claim 
To  mine  Inheritance  of  free  Defcent. 

North.  The  noble  Duke  hath  been  too  much  abus'd. 

Rofs.  It  Hands  your  Grace  upon,  to  do  him  Right. 

Willo..  Bafe  men  by  his  endowments  are  made  great. 

York.  My  lords  of  England^  let  me  tell  you  this, 
I  have  had  Feeling  of  my  Coufin's  wrongs, 
And  labour'd  all  I  could  to  do  him  Right: 
But,  in  this  kind,  to  come  in  braving  arms, 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way, 
To  find  out  Right  with  wrongs  it  may  not  be-j 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 
Cherifh  Rebellion,  and  are  Rebels  all. 

North.  The  noble  Duke  hath  fworn,  his  Coming  is 
But  for  his  own*  and,  for  the  Right  of  That, 
We  all  have  ftrongly  fworn  to  give  him  aid  5 
And  let  him  ne'er  fee  joy,  that  breaks  that  oath. 

Tork.  Well,  well,  f  fee  the  iflue  of  thefe  arms* 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  muft  needs  confefs^ 
Becaufe  my  Pow'r  is  weak,  and  all  ill  left  : 
But  if  I  could,  by  him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  ftoop 
Unto  the  fovereign  mercy  of  the  King. 
But  fince  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare w el. 
Unlefs  you  pieafe  to  enter  in  the  Caftle, 
And  Jthere  repofe  you  for  this  night. 

Eoling.  An  offer,  Uncle,  that  we  will  accept! 
But  we  mud  win  your  Grace  to  go  with  us 
To  Briftol-Caftk)  which,  they  fay,  is  held 

By 
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By  Bujhy^  Bagot^  and  their  complices  -, 
The  caterpillars  of  the  Common- wealth, 
Which  I  have  fworn  to  weed,  and  pluck  away. 

York.  It  may  be,  I  will  go:  but  yet  I'll  paufe> 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  Country's  Laws  : 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are; 
Things  pad  Redrefs  are  now  with  me  pail  Care. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE,/®  Wales. 

Enter   Salisbury,  and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  \J[  Y  lord  of  Salisbury^  we  have  ibid  ten  days, 

LV1  And  hardly  kept  our  Countrymen  together, 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  King  : 
Therefore  we  will  difperfe  our  felves :  farewel. 

Salts.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  truity  JVtlchman: 
The  King  repofeth  all  his  truft  in  thee. 

Cap.  'Tis  thought,  the  King  is  dead :  we  will  not  ftay. 
The  Bay-trees  in  our  Country  all  are  wither'd, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  ftars  of  heav'n* 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth  j 
And  lean-look'd  Prophets  whifper  fearful  Change  j 
Rich  men  look  fad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  le'ap  j 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lofe  what  they  enjoy ; 
Th'  other,  in  hope  t'enjoy  by  rage  and  war. 
Thefe  figns  forerun  the  death  of  Kings-     - 
Farewel  -,  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled, 
As  well  aflur'd,  Richard  their  King  is  dead.  [Exit, 

Salts.  Ah,  Richard^  ah !  with  eyes  of  heavy  mind, 
I  fee  thy  Glory,  like  a  lhooting  Star, 
Fall  to  the  bafe  earth  from  the  firmament : 
Thy  Sun  fets  weeping  in  the  lowly  Weft, 
Witneffing  dorms  to  come,  woe,  and  unreft: 
Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wait  upon  thy  foes ; 
And,  crofsly  to  thy  Good,  all  fortune  goes.         [Exit. 
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ACT      III. 

SCENE,   Bolingbroke'j  Camp,  at  BriftoL 

JLnter  Bolingbroke,  York,  Northumberland,  Rofs,Percy, 
Willoughby,  with  Buihy  and  Green  Prifoners. 

BOLINGBROKE. 

RING  forth  thefe  men. 

Eufhy  and  Green^  I  will  not  vex  your  fouls 
(Since  prefently  your  fouls  mult  part  your 

bodies) 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives  j 
For  'twere  no  charity :  yet  to  waih  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  fome  caufes  of  your  deaths. 
You  have  mif-lsd  a  Prince,  a  royal  King, 
A  happy  Gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments, 
By  you  unhappy'd,  and  disfigur'd  clean. 
You  have,   in  manner,  with  your  finful  hours 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  Queen  and  him  5 
Broke  the  PoflerTion  of  a  royal  Bed, 
And  ftain'd  the  Beauty  of  a  fair  Queen's  cheeks 
"With  tears  drawn  from  her  eyes,  with  >our  foul  wrongs. 
]Vly  felf,  a  Prince,  by  fortune  of  my  birth, 
Near  to  the  King  in  blood,  (and  near  in  love, 
Till  you  did  make  him  mif- interpret  me,) 
Have  ftoopt  my  neck  under  your  injuries; 
And  figh'd  my  Engliflo  breath  in  foreign  clouds, 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  Banifhment : 
While  you  have  fed  upon  my  Signiories; 
Dif-park'd  my  Parks,  and  fell'd  my  foreft- woods; 
From  mine  own  windows  torn  my  houlhold  Coat  -, 
Raz'd  out  my  Imprefs ;  leaving  me  no  (ign, 
Save  mens  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, 
To  fl)ew  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
This,  and  much  more5  much  more  than  twice  all  this, 

Condemns 
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Condemns  you  to  the  death.    See  them  delivered 
To  execution,  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bujhy.  More  welcome  is  the  ftroak  of  death  to  me, 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England.  —  Lords,  farewel. 

Green.  My  comfort  is,  that  heav'n  will  take  our  fouls, 
And  plague  injuftice  with  the  pains  of.  hell. 

Boling.  My  lord  Northumberland^  fee  them  difpatch'd. 
Uncle,  vou  fay  the  Queen  is  at  your  houfe; 
For  heav'n's  fake,  fairly  let  her  be  intreated  j 
Tell  her,  I  fend  to  her  my  kind  Commends  5 
Take  fpecial  care,  my  Greetings  be  deliver'd. 

Tork.  A  gentleman  of  mine  i  have  difpatch'd 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 
Boling.  Thanks,  gentle  Uncle:  come,  my  lords,  a» 
way  -9  (10) 
A  while  to  Work  j  and,  after,  Holy-day,        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Co  aft  of  Wales. 

Flourijh :  Drums  and  Trumpets. 

Enter  King  Richard,  Aumerle,  Bijhop  of  Carlifle,  and 

Soldiers. 

K.  Rich.  Yydrkloughly-caftle  call  you  this  at  hand  ? 

J3       Aum.  Yea,  my  good  lord  5  how  brooks 
your  Grace  the  air, 
After  your  toiling  on  the  breaking  Seas  ? 

U  4  K.Rich, 

(10)  Thanks,  gentle  Uncle;  Come,  my  Lords,  away, 

To  fight  with  Glendonuer  and  his  Complices, 

A  while  to  Work,  and  after  Holyday!\  Tho'  tlie  intermediate 
JJne  has  taken  Pofleffion  of  all  the  old  Copies,  I  have  great  Sufpicionof 
its  being  an  Interpolation  ;  and  have  therefore  ventur'd  to  throw 
it  out.  The  iirft  and  third  Line  rhyme  to  each  other ;  nqr,  do  I  ima- 
gine, This  was  cafual,  but  intended  by  the  Poet.  Were  we  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Line  genuine,  it  mull  argue  the  Poet  pf  Forgetfulnefs  in  his 
own  Plan ;  and  Inattention  to  Hiftory,  of  which  he  was  moll  obfervant. 
Bolingbroke  is,  at  it  were,  yet  but  juil  arriv'd ;  He  is  now  at  Brijioh, 
weak  in  his  Numbers;  has  had  no  Meeting  with  a  Parliament;  nor  is 
fo  far  aflur'd  of  the  Succeffion,  as  to  think  of  going  to  fupprefs  Infur-* 
regions  before  he  is  planted  in  the  Throne.    Befides,  we  find,  the  Op- 

pofuion 
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K.  Rich.  Needs  muft  I  like  it  well ;  I  weep  for  joy 
To  ftand  upon  my  Kingdom  once  again. 
Dear  Earth,  I  do  falute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Though  Rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horfes  hoofs : 
As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  fmiles  in  meeting; 
So  weeping,  fmiling,  greet  I  thee  my  Earth, 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  Soveraign's  foe,  my  gentle  Earth, 
Nor  with  thy  fweets  comfort  his  rav'nous  fenfe : 
But  let  thy  fpiders  that  fuck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lye  in  their  way  5 
Poing  annoyance  t©  the  treacherous  feet, 
Which  with  ufurping  iteps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  flinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies  j 
And,  when  they  from  thy  bofom  pluck  a  flower, 
Guard  it,  I  pr'ythee,  with  a  lurking  adder; 
Whofe  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  Soveraign's  enemies. 
Mock  not  my  fenfelefs  conjuration,  lords; 
This  Earth  ftiall  have  a  Feeling:  and  thcfe  ftones 
Prove  armed  foldiers,  ere  her  native  King 
Shall  faulter  under  foul  rebellious  arms. 

Bijhop.  Fear  not,  my  lord;  that  Pow'r,  that  made  you 
King, 
Hath  pow'r  to  keep  you  King,  in  fpight  of  all. 
The  means,  that  heaven  yield's,  mult  be  embraced, 
And  not  neglccled  :  eife  if  heaven  would, 
And  we  would  not  heav'n's  offer,  we  refufe 
The  proffer'd  means  of  fuccour  and  redrcfs. 

jfum.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remifs  j 
Whilft  Rolingbroke^  through  our  fecurity, 
Grows  ftrong  and  great,  in  fubftance  and  in  power. 

&.  Rich.  Difcomfortable  Coufin,  know'ft  thou  not, 

■  •  '■'.'.'  - 

pofition  of  Ghndoiver  begins  the  Firft  Part  of  K.  Henry  IV;  and. Mor- 
timers  Defeat  by  that  hardy  Weljkman  is  the  Tidings  of  the  hril  Scene 
of  that  Play.  Again,  tho'  G/endozver  in  the  very  nrft  Year  of  K.  Hen- 
ry IV,  began  to  be  troablefome,  put  in  for  the  Supremacy  of  Wales, 
2nd  imprifbnM  Mortimer;  yet  it  was  not  till  the  fucceeding  Year,  thac 
the  King  emplpy'd  any  Force  againil  him/   ' 

That 
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That  when  the  fearching  eye  of  heav'n  is  hid 

Behind  the  globe,  that  lights  the  lower  world  j 

Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unfeen, 

In  murders,  and  in  outrage  bloody  here. 

But  when  from  under  this  terreftrial  ball 

He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eaftern  pines, 

And  darts  his  light  through  ev'ry  guilty  hole> 

Then  murders,  treafons,  and  detefted  fins, 

The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their  backs. 

Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  fat  themielves. 

So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor  Bolingbr&ke^ 

Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 

Whilft  we  were  wand'ring  with  th'  Antipodes, 

Shall  fee  us  rifing  in  our  Throne,  the  eaftj 

His  treafons  will  fit  blufhing  in  his  face, 

Not  able  to  endure  the  fight  of  day  j 

But,  felf-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  fin.  : 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  fea  (u) 

Can  wafh  the  balm  from  an  anointed  King  ; 

The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depofe 

The  Deputy  elefted  by  the  Lord. 

For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  preft, 

To  life  fharp  fteel  again  ft  our  golden  Crown, 

Heav'n  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heav'nly  Pay 

A  glorious  Angel  *  then  if  angels  fight, 

Weak  men  muft  fall,  for  heav'n  ftill  guards  the  Right. 

Enter  Salisbury. 
Welcome,  my  lord,  how  far  off  lies  your  Power? 
Salif.  Nor  near,  nor  farther  off,  my  gracious  lord, 

(11)  Not  all  the  Water  in  the  rough  rude  Sea 

Can  warn  the  Balm  from  an  anointed  King;]  This  Paflage 
leems  to  be  parodied,  if  not  fneer'd  at,  in  the  Noble  Gentleman,  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Monlieur  Marine  is  perfuaded  to  quit  a  Coun- 
try Life,  and  come  up  to  Court.  When  there,  his  Wife  and  her  Ac- 
complices make  him  believe  that  the  King  has  created  him  a  Duke. 
Upon  his  not  behaving  to  their  Minds,  they  unduke  him ;  but  He,  not 
willing  to  refign  his  new  Grandeur,  argues  thus  upon  it.       , 

The  King  cannot  take  hack  What  he  has  givn, 

Vnlefs  I  forfeit  it  by  Courfe  of  La<iv  : 

Not  all  the  Water  in  the  River  Seine 

Can  wafh  the  Blood  out  of  thefe  princely  Veins, 

Than 
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Than  this  weak  arm :  Difcomfort  guides  my  tongue, 
And  bids  me  fpeak  of  nothing  but  Defpair; 
One  day  (too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord) 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth. 
Oh,  call  back  yeftorday,  bid  time  return, 
And  thou  fhalt  have  twelve  thoufand  fighting  men. 
To  day,  to  day,  —  unhappy  day,  too  late 
O'erthrows  thy  joys,   friends,  fortune,  and  thy  ftate. 
For  all  the  IVelJhmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead, 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke^  difperft  and  fled. 

jium*  Comfort,  my  Liege,  why  looks  your  Grace  fo 
pale? 

K.Rich.  But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thoufand  men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled. 
And  till  fo  much  blood  thither  come  again, 
Have  I  not  reafon  to  look  pale,  and  dead? 
All  fouls,  that  will  be  fafe,  fly  from  my  fide ; 
For  time  hath  fet  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

jdum.  Comfort,  my  Liege;  remember,  who  you  are. 

K.  Rich.  I  had  forgot  my  felf :  am  I  not  King  ? 
Awake,  thou  coward  Majefty,  thou  fleepeft  : 
Is  not  the  King's  name  forty  thoufand  names  ?. 
Arm,  arm,  my  Name  ;  a  puny  Subject  ftrikes 
At  thy  great  glory.     Look  not  to  the  ground, 
Ye  fav'rites  of  a  King!  are  we  not  high? 
High  be  our  thoughts.     I  know,  my  uncle  York 
Hath  pow'r  to  ferve  our  turn.     But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Scroop. 

Scroop.  More  health  and  happinefs  betide  my  Liege, 
Than  can  mv  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him! 

K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open,  and  my  heart  prepar'd  ; 
The  word  is  worldly  lofs  thou  canft  unfold. 
Say,  is  my  Kingdom  loft?  why,  'twas  my  care: 
And  what  lofs  is  it,  to  be  rid  of  care? 
Strides  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we? 
Greater ^he  fhall  not  be  j  if  he  ferve  God, 
We'll  ferve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  fo. 
Revolt  our  Subjects?  that  we  cannot  mend  -9 
They  break  their  faith  to  God  as  well  as  us. 

Cry, 
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Cry,  Woe,  Deftru&ion,  Ruin,  Lofs,  Decay  \ 
The  worft  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 

Screep.  Glad  am  I,  that  your  Highneis  is  fo  arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unfeafonable  ftormy  day, 
Which  makes  the  filver  rivers  drown  their  fhores, 
As  if  the  world  were  all  diflblv'd  to  tears  $ 
So  high  above  his  limits  fwells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbreke,  cov'ring  your  fearful  Land 
With  hard  bright  ftetl,  and  hearts  more  hard  than 

fteel. 
White  beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairlefs  fcalps 
Againft:  thy  Majefty  •,  boys  with  womens  voices 
Strive  to  fpeak  big,  and  clafp  their  female  joints 
In  (tiff  unwieldy  arms,  againft  thy  Crown  : 
Thy  very  Beadfmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double  fatal  Ewe,  againft  thy  State  : 
Yea,  diftaff-women  manage  rufty  bills. 
Againft  thy  Seat  both  young  and  old  rebel, 
And  all  goes  worfe  than  I  have  pow'r  to  tell. 

K.  Rich.   Too  well,   too  well,  thou  telPfl:  a  Tale 

fo  ill. 
Where  is  the  Earl  of  Wiltjhire?  where  is  He  got?  (12,) 
What  is  become  of  Bujhy?  where  is  Green? 
That  they  have  let  the  dang'rous  enemy 
Meafure  our  confines  with  (uch  peaceful  fteps? 

(12)  Where  is  the  Earl  of  Wilt  (hire?  where  is  Bagot? 

What  is  become  of  Bulhy  ?  where  is  Green  ?  ]  Here  are  four  of 
them  named;  and,  within  a  very  few  Lines,  the  King,  hearing  they 
had  made  their  peace  with  Bolinghrohe,  calls  them  thres  Judas%» 
But  how  was  their  Peace  made  ?  Why,  with  the  Lofs  of  their  Heads* 
This  being  explained,  Aumerle  fays,  Is  Buftiy,  Green,  and  tti  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  dead  ?  So  that  Bagot  ought  to  be  left  out  of  the  Quefliort :  and, 
indeed,  he  had  made  the  beft  of  his  way  for  Cheflery  and  from  thence 
had  efcap'd  into  Ireland.  And  (o  we  find  him,  in  the  2d  A&,  deter- 
mining to  do. 

Bagot.  No  :  Til  to  Ireland  to  his  Majefty. 
The  Poet  could  not  be  guilty  of  fo  much  Forgetfulnefs  and  Abfurdity. 
The  Tranfcribers  mull  have  blunderM.     It  feems  probable  to  me  that 
He  wrote,  as  1  have  conjeclurally  altered  the  Text. 

Where  is  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  ?  where  is  He  got  ? 
M«  Into  what  Corner  of  my  Dominions  is  He  flunk,  and  abfeonded? 

if 
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If  we  prevail,  their  heads  fhall  pay  for  it. 

I  warrant,  they've  made  peace  with  Bolingbroke. 

Scroop.  Peace  they  have  made  with  him,  indeed,  my 
lord. 

K.  Rich.  O  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without  redemp* 
tionj 
Dogs,  eafily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man ; 
Snakes  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  fling  mv  heart; 
Three  Judajfes^  each  one  thrice  worfe  than  Judas! 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  fpotted  fouls  for  this  offence ! 

Scroop*  Sweet  love,  I  fee,  changing  his  property, 
Turns  to  the  fow'reft  and  mod  deadly  hate  : 
Again  uncurfe  their  fouls  *  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  ?and  not  with  hands :   thofe,   whom  you 

curfe, 
Have  felt  the  worft  of  death's  deftroying  hand, 
And  lye  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 

Aum.  Is  Bujby,  Green^  and  th'  Earl  of  iViltJhire &€*.&  ? 

Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Brifiol  loft  their  heads. 

jiwm.  Where  is  the  Duke  my  father,  with  his  Power? 

K.  Rich.   No  matter   where  j   of  comfort  no  man 
fpeak  : 
Let's  talk  of  Graves,  of  Worms,  and  Epitaphs, 
Make  duft  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  forrow  on  the  bofom  of  the  earth  ! 
Let's  chufe  executors,  and  talk  of  wills  j 

And  yet  not  fo for  what  can  we  bequeath, 

Save  our  depofed  bodies  to  the  ground? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke' 's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death ; 
And  that  fmall  model  of  the  barren  earth, 
Which  ferves  as  pafte  and  cover  to  our  bones.  . 
For  heav'ns  fake,  let  us  fit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  fad  ftories  of  the  death  of  Kings  : 
How  fome  have  been  depos'd,  fome  (lain  in  war: 
Some  haunted  by  the  Ghofts  they  difpofTefs'd : 
Some  poifon'd  by  their  wives,  fome  fleeping  kill'd, 
All  murther'd.  — For  within  the  hollow  Crown^ 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  King, 

Keeps 
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Keeps  Death  his  Court;  and  there  the  Antick  fits 
Scoffing  his  State,  and  grinning  at  his  Pomp* 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  fcene 
To  monarchic,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks  ; 
Infufing  him  with  felf  and  vain  conceit, 
As  if  this  flefh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brafs  impregnable  :  and,  humour'd  thus, 
Comes  at  the  lait,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Boars  through  his  cattle-walls,  and  farewel  King! 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flefh  and  blood 
With  iolemn  Rev'rence:  throw  away  refpect, 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 
For  you  have  but  miftook  me  all  this  while: 
I  live  on  bread  like  you,  feel  want  like  you, 
Talte  grief,  need  friends,  like  you :  fubje&ed  thus, 
How  can  you  fay  to  me,  I  am  a  King? 

Carl.   My  lord,    wife  men  ne'er  wail  their  prefent 
woes, 
But  prefently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail : 
To  fear  the  foe,  fince  fear  opprefTeth  ftrength, 
Gives,  in  your  weaknefs,  ftrength  unto  your  foe ; 
And  fo  your  follies  fight  againft  your  felf. 
Fear,  and  be  flain  -9  no  worfe  can  come  from  fight ; 
And  fight  and  die,  is  death  deftroying  death : 
Where  fearing,  dying,  pays  death  fervile  breath. 

Aum.  My  father  hath  a  Pow'r,  enquire  of  him, 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  chid'ft  me  well :  proud  Bolinghroke> 
I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee,  for  our  day  of  doom  j 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown  ; 
An  eafie  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. 
Say,  Scroop^  where  lyes  our  uncle  with  his  Power? 
Speak  fweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  fower. 

Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 
The  (late  and  inclination  of  the  day ; 
So  may  you,  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 
My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  fay. 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  fmall  and  fmall 
To  lengthen  out  the  worft,  that  mull  be  fpoken. 

Your 
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Your  uncle  Tork  is  join'd  with  Bolingbroke, 
And  all  your  northern  caftles  yielded  up, 
And  all  your  fouthern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  fa&ion. 

K.Rich.  Thou  haft  faid  enough. 
Befhrew  thee,  Coufin,  which  didft  lead  me  forth 

[To  Aumerle 
Of  that  fweet  way  I  was  in  to  Defpair. 
What  fay  you  now?  what  comfort  have  we  now? 
By  heav'n,  I'll  hate  him  cverlaftingly, 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
Go  to  Flint-caftle^  there  I'll  pine  away  : 
A  King,  woe's  (lave,  fhali  kingly  woe  obey : 
That  Pow'r  I  have,  difchargej  and  let  'em  go 
To  ear  the  land,  that  hath  fome  hope  to  grow  t 
For  I  have  none.     Let  no  man  fpeak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counfel  is  but  vain. 

JLum.  My  Liege,  one  word. 

K.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wrong, 
That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue, 
Difcharge  my  Foll'wers :  let  them  hence,  away, 
From  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE,  BolingbrokeV  Camp,  near  Flint. 

Enter  with  drum  and  colours,  Bolingbroke,  York,  Nor* 
thumberland,  and  Attendants. 

Boling.  Q  O  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn, 

i3  The  Weljhmen  are  difpers'd  j  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  King,  who  lately  landed 
With  fome  few  private  friends  upon  this  Coaft. 

North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord$ 
Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head. 

Tork.  It  would  befeem  the  lord  Northumberland, 
To  fay,  King  Richard.     Ah,  the  heavy  day, 
"When  fuch  a  facred  King  mould  hide  his  head  ! 

North.  Your  Grace  miftakes  me  j  only  to  be  brief. 
Left  I  his  Title  out. 

Tork.  The  time  hath  been* 

Would 
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Would  you  have  been  fo  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  fo  brief  with  You,  to  fhorten  you, 
For  taking  fo  the  Head,  the  whole  Head's  Length. 

Boling.  Miftake  not,  uncle,  farther  than  you  mould. 

York.  Take  not,  good  coufin,  farther  than  you  fliould, 
Left  you  miftake  ;  the  heav'ns  are  o'er  your  head. 

Boling.  I  know  it,  uncle,  nor  oppofe  my  felf 
Againft  their  will.     But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Percy. 

Welcome,  Harry  \  what,  will  not  this  caftle  yield? 

Percy.  The  caftle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord, 
Againft  your  entrance. 

Boling.  Royally?  why,  it  contains  no  King? 

Percy.  Ye?,  my  good  lord, 
It  doth  contain  a  King :  King  Richard  lyes 
Within  the  limits  of  yond  lime  and  ftone  -, 
And  with  him  lord  Aumerle^  lord  Salisbury^ 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop^  befides  a  clergy  man 
Of  holy  reverence:  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  Belike,  it  is  the  biihop  of  Carlijle. 

Boling.  Noble  lord,  [fo  North. 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  antient  caftle, 
Through  brazen  trumpet  fend  the  breath  of  Parle 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver: 
Henry  of  Bolinghroke  upon  his  knees 
Doth  kifs  King  Richard's  hand,  and  fends  allegiance 
And  faith  of  heart  unto  his  royal  perfon  : 
Ev'n  at  his  feet  I  lay  my  arms  and  pow'r, 
Provided,  that  my  banifhment  repeal'd, 
And  lands  reftor'd  again,  be  freely  granted  : 
If  not,  I'll  ufe  th' advantage  of  my  pow'r, 
And  lay  the  fummer's  dult  with  friow'rs  of  blood, 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  flaughter'd  Englijhmen.- 
The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bolingbr§ke 
It  is,  fuch  crimfon  tempeft  fhould  bedrench 
The  frefh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richard's  Lana\ 
My  (looping  duty  tenderly  ihall  fhew. 
Go  fignifle  as  much,  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  graffie  carpet  of  this  Plain  $ 

Let's 
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Let's  march  without  the  noife  of  threat'ning  drum, 

That  from  this  Cattle's  tatter'd  battlements 

Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 

Methinks,  King  Richard  and  my  felf  fhould  meet 

With  no  lefs  terror  than  the  elements 

Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'ring  Shock,  (i  j) 

At  meeting,  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heav'ri: 

Be  he  the  fire,  I'll  be  the  yielding  water: 

The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 

My  waters  j  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. 

March  on,  and  mark  King  Richard  how  he  looks. 

Parle  without,  and  anfwer  within  \  then  a  flourifh.  Enter, 
on  the  walls,  King  Richard,  the  Bijhop  of  Carlifle, 
Aumerle,  Scroop  and  Salisbury. 

See !  fee !  King  Richard  doth  himfelf  appear, 
An  doth  the  blulhing  difcontented  Sun, 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  Eaft, 
"When  he  perceives,  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  Glory  j  and  to  ftain  the  traft 
Of  his  bright  paflage  to  the  Occident. 

York.  Yet  looks  he  like  a  King :  behold  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  Eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  Majefty  5  alack,  for  woe, 
That  any  harm  fhould  ftain  fo  fair  a  mow  ! 

K.  Rich.  We  are  amaz'd,  and  thus  long  have  we  flood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee,  \Jto  North. 
Becaufe  we  thought  our  felf  thy  lawful  Kingj 

(13)  when  their  thundering  Smoak, 

At  meeting,  tears  the  cloudy  Cheeks  of  beav'n  :]  This  is  the  firft 
Time,  I  believe,  we  ever  heard  of  a  thundering  Smoak :  I  never  con- 
ceiv'd  any  Thing  of  a  more  iilent  Nature.  But  this  is  a  Nojirum  of 
the  wife  Editors;  who  imagine,  I  prefume,  that  the  Report  and  Thun- 
dering of  a  Cannon  proceed  from  the  Smoak,  and  not  from  the  Explofi- 
on  of  the  Powder.  I  have  reftor  d  the  Reading  of  the  elder  Quarto, 
which  gives  us  the  true  Aliufion  of  the  Poet.  So  again  in  the  Beginning 
of  I  K.  Henry  IV. 

—  Thofe  oppofed  Eyes, 

Which  like  the  Meteors  of  a  troubled  Hea<vnf 

All  of  one  Nature,  of  one  Subjiance  bred, 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  intefline  Shock 

And  furious  Clofe  of  civil  Butchery,  &c. 

And 
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And,  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 

To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  prefcnce? 

If  wc  be  not,  fhew  us  the  hand  of  God, 

That  hath  difmifs'd  us  from  our  Stewardfhip. 

For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 

Can  gripe  the  facred  handle  of  our  Scepter, 

Unlets  he  do  prophane,  fleal,  or  ufurp. 

And  though  you  think,  that  all,  as  you  have  done, 

Have  torn  their  fouls,  by  turning  them  from  us, 

And  we  are  barren,  and  bereft  of  friends : 

Yet  know, —  My  Mafter,  God  omnipotent, 

Is  munVring  in  his  clouds  on  our  behalf 

Armies  of  feftilence  $  and  they  (hall  ftrike 

Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot, 

That  lift  your  vaffal  hands  againft  my  head, 

And  threat  the  Glory  of  my  precious  Crown. 

Tell  Bolingbroke^  (for  yond,  methinks,  he  is) 

That  every  ftride  he  makes  upon  my  Land 

Is  dangerous  treafon.   He  is  come  to  ope 

The  purple  Teftament  of  bleeding  War  $ 

But  ere  the  Crown,  he  looks  for,  live  in  peace,  (14) 

Ten  thoufand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers  fons 

Shall  ill  become  the  flow'r  of  England's  face* 

Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 

To  fcarlet  indignation  5  and  bedew 

(14)  But  e'er  the  Crown,  he  looks  for,  live  in  Peace, 

Ten  thoufand  bloody  Crowns  of  Mothers  Sons 

Shall  ill  become  the  Flow'r  o^England'j  face ;  ]  Tho'  I  have  not 
difturb'd  the  Text  here,  I  cannot  but  think  it  liable  to  Sufpicion.  A 
Crown  living  in  Peace,  as  Mr.  Warburton  juilly  obferv'd  to  me,  is  a  very 
odd  Phrafe.     He  fuppofes ; 

But  ere  the  Crown,  he  looks  for,  light  in  Peace, 
u  t.  defcend  and  fettle  upon  Bolingbroke\  Head  in  Peace.  ■  ■  Again, 
I  have  a  fmall  Quarrel  to  the  third  Line  quoted.  Would  the  Poet  fay, 
That  bloody  Crowns  mould  disfigure  the  Flowrs  that  fpring  on  the 
Ground,  and  bedew  the  Grafs  with  Blood  ?  Surely,  the  two  Images  are 
too  fimilar.     I  have  fufpedled, 

Shall  ill  become  the  Floor  of  'England1 s  Face ; 
i.  e.  Shall  make  a  difmal  Speftacle  on  the  Surface  of  the  Kingdom's 
Earth.     So,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 

^      Look,  ho<w  the  Floor  ofHeaev'n 

Is  thick  inlafdwith  Patterns  of  bright  Gold. 

Vol.  III.  X  Her 
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Her  Pafture's  grafs  with  faithful  EngU/h  blood. 

North.  The    King    of  heav'n  forbid,   our  lord    the 
King 
Should  fo  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rufh'd  upon!  no,  thy  thrice-noble  coufin, 
Harry  of  Bolingbroke^  doth  kifs  thy  hand, 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  fwears, 
That  ftands  upon  your  royal  Grandfire's  bones, 
And  by  the  Royalties  of  both  your  bloods, 
(Currents,  that  fpring  from  one  molt  gracious  head) 
And  by  the  bury'd  hand  of  warlike  Qaunt^ 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himfelf, 
Comprifing  all  that  may  be  fworn,  or  faid, 
His  Coming  hither  hath  no  farther  fcope, 
Than  for  his  lineal  Royalties,  and  to  beg 
Infranchifement  immediate  on  his  knees: 
Which   on  thy  royal  party  granted  once, 
His  glitt'ring  arms  he  will  commend  to  ruftj 
His  barbed  iteeds  to  {tables*  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  fervice  of  your  Majefty. 
This  fwears  he,  as  he  is  a  Prince,  is  juft* 
And  as  I  am  a  Gentleman,  I  credit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  fay,  thus  the  King  returns } 
His  noble  Coufin  is  right-welcome  hither, 
And  all  the  number  of  his-  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accompliih'd  without  contradiction. 
"With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  haft, 
Speak  to  his  gentle  Hearing  kind  Commends. 
We  do  debafe  our  felf,  Coufin,  do  we  not,      [JiAum. 
To  look  fo  poorly,  and  to  fpeak  fo  fair? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland^  and  fend 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  fo  die? 

Aum.    No,  good    my   lord,  let's  fight  with    gentle 
words, 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful  fwords. 

K.Rich.  Oh  God,  oh  God!  that  e'er  this  tongue  of 
mine, 
That  laid  the  Sentence  of  dread  Banimment 
On  yond  proud  man,  fhould  take  it  off  again 
With  wo#ds  of  Sooth  ;  oh,  that  I  were  as  great 

As 
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As  is  my  grief,  or  leffer  than  my  name! 

Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been, 

Or  not  remember  what  I  mult  be  now  ! 

SwelPft  thou,  proud  heart?  I'll  give  thee  fcope  to  beat, 

Since  foes  have  fcope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 

jlurn  Northumberland  comes  back  from  Bolingbroke. 

K.  Rich    What  mult   the  King  do  now?   mult  he 
fubmit  ? 
The  King  mail  do  it :  mult  he  be  depos'd  ? 
The  King  (hall  be  contented :  mult  he  lofe 
The  name  of  King?  o' God's  name,  let  it  go. 
I'll  give  my  jewels  for  a  fet  of  beads  j 
My  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  hermitage  j 
My  gay  apparel,  for  an  alms-man's  gown  $ 
My  figur'd  goblets,  for  a  difh  of  wood  j 
My  fcepter,  for  a  palmer's  walking  Itaffj 
My  fubjects,  for  a  pair  of  carved  faints  5 
And  my  large  Kingdom,  for  a  little  Grave  5 
A  little,  little  Grave  j  —  an  obfeure  Grave. 
Or  I'll  be  bury'd  in  the  King's  high  way:  (if) 
Some  way  of  common  Tread,  where  Subjects  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  Soveraign's  head  : 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread  now,  whilft  I  live* 
And,  bury'd  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ?  — 
Aumerle^  thou  weep'ltj  (my  tender-hearted  coufin!) 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  defpiicd  tears  % 
Our  lighs,  and  they,  fliall  lodge  the  fqmmer  corn, 
And  make  a  Dearth  in  this  revolting  Land. 
Or  fhall  we  play  the  Wantons  with  our  woes, 
And  make  fome  pretty  match,  with  Ihejddjng  tears  ? 
As  thus,  to  drop  them  Itill  upon  one  place, 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  Graves 

(15)  Or  Til  be  buried  in  the  Kings  high  way; 

Some  Way  of  common  Trade, ]     As  fpecious  as  this  Reading 

appears,  Mr.  War  bur  ton,  Mr.  Bijbop,  and  I,  all  concurfd  in  fufpefting 
it,  and  in  the  Amendment  which  »ow  poffeffes  the  Text; 

Some  way  of  common  Tread, 

f.  e.  a  high  Road.     He  fubjoins  immediately  ; 

Fer  on  my  heart  they  tread  now;,   while  I  live ; 
And  we  know  how  much  it  is  Shake/ ft are's  way  to  diverlify  th«  Imag6 
with  the  fame  Word. 

X  x  Within 
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Within  the  earth  5  and  therein  laid,  there  lyes 

Two  kinfmen,  digg'd  their  Graves  with  weeping  eyes? 

Would  not  this  ill  do  well?  well,  well,  I  fee 

I  talk  but  idlev,  and  you  mock  at  me. 

Moft  mighty  Prince,  my  lord  Northumberland^ 

What  fays  King  Bolingbroke?  will  his  Majefty 

Give  Richard  leave  to  live,  till  Richard  die  ? 

You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  fays,  ay. 

North.  My  lord,  in  the  bafe  court  he  doth  attend 
To  fpeak  with  you,  may't  pleafe  you  to  come  down. 

K.  Rich,  Down,  down  I  come  ,  like  glift'ring  Phaeton^ 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 
In  the  bafe  court  ?  bafe  court,  where  Kings  grow  bafe, 
To  come  at  traitors  Calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  bafe  court  come  down  ?  down,  court ;  down, King ; 
For  Night-owls  fhriek,  where  mounting  Larks  fhould 
fing. 

Boling*  What  fays  his  Majefty? 

North.  Sorrow,  and  Grief  of  Heart, 
Makes  him  fpeak  fondly,  like  a  frantick  Man  5 
Yet  is  he  come. 

Boling.  Stand  all  apart, 
And  mew  fair  duty  to  his  Majefty. 
My  gracious  lord ;  [Kneels.. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  coufin,  you  debafe  your  princely  knee, 
To  make  the  bafe  earth  proud  with  luffing  it. 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  fee  your  courtefie. 
Up,  coufin,  up  ,  your  heart  is  up,  I  know, 
Thus  high  at  leaft,  although  your  knee  be  low. 

Boling.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for  mine  own. 

K.  Rich.  Your  own  is  yours,  and  I  am  yours,  and  all. 

Boling.   So  far  be  mine,  my  moft  redoubted  lord, 
As  my  true  fervice  mail  deferve  your  love. 

K.  Rich.  Well  you  deferve  :  they  well  deferve  to  have, 
That  know  the  ftrong'ft  and  fureft  way  to  get. 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hand*  nay,  dry  your  eyes* 
Tears  mew  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies. 
Coufin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father, 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 

What 
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What  you  will  have,  I'll  give,  and  willing  too  j 
For  do  we  mull,  what  force  will  have  us  do. 
Set  on  towards  London.     Coufin,  is  it  fo  ? 

Boling.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

'K.Rich:  Then  I  mull  not  fay,  no.     [Flourijh.  Exeunt. 

S  C  E  N  E,  a  Garden^  in  the  Queens  Court. 

Enter  Queen  and  two  Ladies. 

^m»,\T7HAT  fport  (hall  we  devife  here  in  this 

VV  garden, 

To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 

Lady.  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls. 

Queen.'Twill  make  me  think,  the  world  is  full  of  rubs, 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  againft  the  bias. 

Lady.  Madam,  we'll  dance. 

Queen.  My  legs  can  keep  no  meafure  in  delight. 
When  my  poor  heart  no  meafure  keeps  in  grief. 
Therefore  no  dancing,  girl  5  fome  other  fport. 

Lady,  Madam,  we'll  tell  tales. 

Queen.  Of  forrow,  or  of  joy  ? 

Lady.  Of  either,  Madam. 

Queen.  Of  neither,  girl. 
For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting, 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  forrow  : 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had, 
It  adds  more  forrow  to  my  want  of  joy. 
For  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat  : 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

Lady.  Madam,  I'll  fing. 

Queen.  'Tis  well,  that  thou  haft;  caufe  : 
But  thou  (houkl'ft   pleafe  me  better,  would'fl:  thou 
weep. 
Lady.  I  could  weep,  Madam,  would  it  do  you  good. 

Queen.  And  I  could  weep,   would  weeping  do  me 
good, 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  flay,  here  come  the  Gardiners. 

X  J  Let's 
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Let's  ftcp  into  the  fhadow  of  thefe  trees  5  — 
My  wretchednefs  unto  a  row  of  pins,    (16) 

Enter  a  Gar  diner  ^  and  two  Servants. 

They'll  talk  of  State;  for  every  one  doth  fo, 
Againft  a  Change  j  woe  is  fore-run  with  woe. 

\_§)ueen  and  Ladles  rttirt. 
Gard.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yond  dangling  Apricocks, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  Sire 
Stoop  with  oppreffion  of  their  prodigal  weight: 
Give  forne  fupportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner, 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too- faft-gro wing  fprays, 
That  look  too  1  fty  in  our  Common- wealth  : 
All  mufl  be  even  in  our  Government. 
You  thus  imploy'd,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noifom  weeds,  that  without  profit  fuck 

(16)-  My  Wretchednefs  fuits  with  a  Row  of  Pines  ;]  This  is  meerly, 
I  prefume,  ex  Cathedra  Popiand  ;  for  I  can  hnd  no  Authority  for  it, 
any  more  than  any  Senfe  in  it.     Mr.  Rowe's  Editions,  indeed,  have  it ; 

My  Wretchednefs  unto  a  Rq-jo  c/Yines. 
But  this,   again,  is  wrong;    and  we   muit   read   with  the   old   Books, 

— unto  a  Rotu  of  Pins. 

So  Hamlet  fays; 

/  ~oalue  not  my  Life  at  a  Pin's  Fee. 

•-— Oh,  <were  it  but  my  Life, 

Td  ibroiv  it  do<wn  for  your  Deliverance 

J^s  frankly  as  a  Pin.  Meat  for  Meaf. 

The  Queen  here  is  leaking  her  Afflictions  to  the  moft  inconfiderable 
Trifle  ihe  can  think  of,  mat  the  Gardiners  will  talk  of  State- Affairs. 
The  Allufion  of  a  Rogu  of  Pins,  lis  true,  is  mean  and  ridiculous  enough 
in  Confcience  ;  but  the'.e  disproportion^  Wagers  may  be  juftified  by  a 
Number  of  parallel  Initances. 

Til  lay  my  Head  to  any  good  Mans  Hat.  Love's  Lab.  Loft. 

And  again. 

My  Hat  to  an  Halfpenny,  Ibid. 

My  Dukedom  to  a  beggarly  Denier.  Richard  III. 

So  Ford,  a  Contemporary  Poet  with  our  Author,    jn  his  Love's  Sacrifce, 
__» __.  ,  ,„,  £y  fjjp   Light, 

T II pledge  my  Soul  agaivji  a  ufelefs  Rufli. 
And  again  in  the  lame  Play. 

"7?j  a  Lord  mi  p  to  a  dozen  of  Points,  cifr. 
But  Examples  of  this  fort  are  fo  numerous,  that  I  would  be  bound  with 
great  Eafe  to  furnifh  five  hundred. 

The 
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The  foil's  fertility  from  wholfom  flowers. 

Serv-  Why  fliould  we,  in  the  compafs  of  a  pale, 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion, 
Shewing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  (late? 
When  our  Sea-walled  garden,  (the  whole  Land,) 
Is  full  of  weeds,  her  faircft  flowers  choak'd  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd, 
Her  knots  diforder'd,  and  her  wholelome  herbs 
Swarming  with  Caterpillars  ? 

Gard.  Hold  thy  peace. 
He,  that  hath  fuffer'd  this  diforder'd  Spring, 
Hath  now  himfelf  met  with  the  Fall  of  leaf: 
The  weeds,  that  his  broad-fpreading  leaves  did  fhelter, 
(That  feem'd,  in  eating  him,  to  hold  him  up>) 
Are  puird  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbreke  \ 
I  mean,  the  Earl  of  IViltJJoire^  Bujhy^  Green. 

Serv.  What,  are  they  dead  ?  » 

Gard.  They  are, 
And  Bolingbroke  hath  feiz'd  the  wafteful  King. 
What  pity  is't,  that  he  had  not  fo  trimm'd 
And  dreft  his  Land,  as  we  this  Garden  drefs, 
And  wound  the  bark,  the  skin,  of  our  fruit-trees  $ 
Left,  being  over  proud  with  fap  and  blood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  it  felf ; . 
Had  he  done  fo  to  great  and  growing  men, 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  tafte 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     All  fuperfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live: 
Had  he  done  fo,  himfelf  had  born  the  Crown, 
Which  wafte  and  idle  hours  have  quite  thrown  down. 

Serv.  What,  think  you  then,  the  King  fhall  be  de- 
pos'd  ? 

Gard.  Depreft  he  is  already,  and  depos'd, 
'  Tis  doubted,  he  will  be.     Letters  laft  nighc 
Came  to  a  dear  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Tork, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen.  Oh,  I  am  pre  ft  to  death,  through  want  of 
fpeaking : 
Thou  Adam's  likenefs,  fet  to  drefs  this  garden, 
How  clares  thy  tongue  found  this  unpleafing  news? 

X  4  W{ue 
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What  Eve9  what  Serpent  hath  fuggefted  thee, 
To  make  a  fecond  Fall  of  curfed  man  ? 
Why  doft  thou  fay,  King  Richard  is  depos'd? 
Dar'ft  thou,  (thou  little  better  Thing  than  earth,) 
Divine  his  downfal?  fay,  where,  when,  and  how 
Cam'ft  thou  by  thefe  ill  tidings?  fpeak,  thou  wretch. 

Gard.  Pardon  me,  Madam.     Little  joy  have  I 
To  breathe  thefe  news;  yet,  what  I  fay,  is  true; 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Uolingbroke  -,  their  fortunes  both  are  weigh'd : 
In  your  Lord's  Scale  is  nothing  but  himfelf, 
And  fome  few  Vanities  that  make  him  light : 
But  in  the  Ballance  of  great  Bolingbroke^ 
Befides  himfelf,  are  all  the  Englijh  Peers, 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  King  Richard  down. 
Poft  you  to  London^  and  you'll  find  it  fo  j 
I  fpeak  no  more,  than  every  one  doth  know, 

Queen.  Nimble  Mifchance,  that  art  fo  light  of  foot, 
Doth  not  thy  EmbafTage  belong  to  me? 
And  am  I  laft,  that  know  it?  oh,  thou  think'ft 
To  ferve  me  lad,  that  I  may  longeft  keep 
Thy  forrow  in  my  breaft.    Come,  ladies,  go  5 
To  meet,  at  London,  London's  King  in  woe. 
What,  was  I  born  to  this !  that  my  fad  Look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke  ! 
Gard'ner,  for  telling  me  thefe  news  of  woe, 
I  would,  the  plants,  thou  graft'ft,  may  never  grow. 

[Exe.  Queen  and  Ladies. 
Card.  Poor  Queen,   fo  that  thy  ftate  might  be  no 
worfe, 
I  would  my  skill  were  fubjecl:  to  thy  Curfe. 
Here  did  fhe  drop  a  tear  j  here,  in  this  place, 
1*11  fet  a  bank  of  Rue,  fow'r  herb  of  grace  \  (17) 
Rue,  ev'n  for  ruth,  here  {hortly  mall  be  {een, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  Queen. 

[Ex.  Gard.  and  Serv. 
ACT 

(17)  T II fet  a  Bank  of  Rue,  fow'r  herb  of  Grace;"]  Our  Poet  has  in 
other  Paflages,  not  without  fome  Superftition,  hinted  at  Rue  having  the 
Surname  of  Herbe  de  Grace.     So,  in  his  Winter  s  Tale ; 

■    1     Reverend 
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A    C    T      IV. 

SCENE,    m  LONDON. 

Enter )  as  to  the  Parliament^  Bolingbroke,  Aumerle,  Nor- 
thumberland, Percy,  Fitzwater,  Surry,  Bijhop  of  Car- 
lifle,  Abbot  of  Weftminfter,  Herald^  Officers^  and 
Bagot. 

BOL  IN  G  B  R  O  K  E. 

CALL  Bagot  forth  :  now  freely  fpeak  thy  mind, 
What  thou  doft  know  of  noble  Glo'fter's  death; 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  King,  and  who  per- 
form'd 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timelefs  end. 

Bagot.  Then  fet  before  my  face  the  lord  Aumerle. 
Boling.  Coufin,  ftand  forth,  and  look  upon  that  man. 
Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerle^  I  know  your  daring  tongue 
Scorns  to  unfay,  what  it  hath  once  deliver'd. 
In  that  dead  time  when  Glo'ftefs  death  was  plotted, 
I  heard  you  fay,  <c  Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 
U  That  reacheth  from  the  reftful  Englijh  Court 
M  As  far  as  Calais  to  my  uncle's  head  ? 


Reverend  Sirs, 


For  You  there's  Rofemary  and  Rue,  thefe  keep 

Seeming  and  Savour  all  the  Winter  long  ; 

Grace  and  Remembrance  be  unto  you  Both  ! 
And  Ophelia  in  Hamlet ; 

There's  Rue  for  you,  and  here's  Some  for  me.      We  may  call  it  herb  of 
Grace  6>  Sundays',  you  may  <wear  your  Rue  moith  a  Difference. 
Rue,  I  prefume,    might  have  obtain'd  this  Addition  of  Reverence,  for 
that  it  has  been  employ'd  in  fome  Countries  as  an  Alexipharmic  potent 
againft  Peftilence.     And  as  to  its  general  Efficacy  againft  Poyfons,  IJidore, 
if  we  may  believe  him,  tells  us ;  that  the  Weezel  eats  of  it,  to  prevent  the 
Injury  from  a  Serpent's  Bite.     But  what  contributed  to  its  fuppos'd  Sanc- 
tity, I  guefs,  is,  that  it  was  always  one  of  the  hallow'd  Ingredients  ufed 
in  the  Preparations  by  Exorciils  to  expel  Devils.     Mengus  in  his  Flagel- 
lum  D&monum,  (and  the  other  Books  of  That  Stamp)  furniih  fufficient 
Authorities. 

Amongft 
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Amongft  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  you  fay,  "  You  rather  had  refufe 
4c  The  offer  of  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns, 
Cc  Than  BoJingbroke  return  to  England*,  adding, 
*c  How  bleft  this  Land  would  be  in  this  your  Com  fin's 
death. 
Aum.  Princes,  and  noble  lords, 
What  anfwcrfhall  I  make  to  this  bafe  mart? 
Shall  I  fo  much  difhonour  my  fair  ftars, 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chaftifement? 
Either  I  muft,  or  have  mine  honour  foil'd 
With  the  attainder  of  his  fland'rous  lips. 
There  is  my  Gage,  the  manual  feal  of  death, 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell.     Thou  lieft, 
And  1*11  maintain  what  thou  haft  faid,  is  falfe, 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  bafe 
To  ftain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  fword. 

Boling.  Bagot,  forbear ;  thou  fhalt  not  take  it  up, 

Aum.  Excepting  one,  [  would  he  were  the  beft 
In  all  this  prefence  that  hath  mov'd  me  fo. 

Fitzw.  If  that  thy  valour  Hand  on  fympathies, 
There  is  my  Gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine  : 
By  that  fair  Sun,  that  fhews  me  where  thou  ftand'ft, 
I  heard  thee  fay,  and  vauntingly  thou  fpak'ft  it, 
That  thou  wert  caufe  of  noble  GWfters  death. 
If  thou  dcny'ft  it,  twenty  times  thou  lieft; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falfhood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

Aum.  Thou  dar'ft  not,  coward,  live  to  fee  the  day. 

Fitzw.  Now,  by  my  foul,  I  would  it  were  this  hour. 

Aum.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for  this. 

Percy*  Aumerle,  thou  lieft  •,  his  honour  is  as  true, 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjuitj 
And  that  thou  art  fo,  there  I  throw  my  Gage 
To  prove  it  on  thee,  to  th'  extreameft  point 
Of  mortal  breathing.     Seize  it,  if  thou  dar'ft. 

Aum.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off, 
And  never  brand ifh  more  revengeful  fteel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe ! 
Who  fets  me  elfe?  by  heav'n,  I'll  throw  at  a]}. 
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I  have  a  thoufand  fpirits  in  my  breaft, 
To  anfwer  twenty  thoufand  fuch  as  you. 

Surrey.  My  lord  Fitzwater^  I  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Fitzw.  My  lord,  'tis  true:  you  were  in  prefence  then* 
And  you  can  witnefs  with  me,  this  is  true. 

Surrey.  As  falfe,  by  heav'n,  as  heav'n  it  felf  is  true. 

Fitzw.  Surrey,  thou  lieft. 

Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy, 
That  Lie  fhall  lye  fo  heavy  on  my  fword, 
That  it  (hall  render  vengeance  and  revenge, 
Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  Lie,  reft 
In  earth  as  quiet,  as  thy  father's  fcull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  mine  honour's  pawn 5 
Engage  it  to  the  trj'al,  if  thou  dar'ft. 

Fitzw.  How  fondly  doft  thou  fpur  a  forward  horfe? 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wildernefs, 
And  fpit  upon  him,  whilft  I  fay,  he  lies, 
And  lies,  and  lies :  there  is  my  bond  of  faith, 
To  tie  thee  to  my  ftrong  correction. 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal. 
Befides,  I  heard  the  baniih'd  Norfolk  fay, 
That  thou,  Aumerle^  didft  fend  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  Duke  at  Calais. 

Aum.  Some  honeft  chriftian  truft  me  with  a  Gage, 
That  Norfolk  lies :  here  do  I  throw  down  this, 
If  he  may  be  repeal'd,  to  try  his  honour. 

Boling.  Thefe  Differences  mall  all  reft  under  gage, 
Till  Norfolk  be  repeal'd:  repeal'd  he  fhall  be 5 
And  though  mine  enemy,  reftor'd  again 
To  all  his  Seigniories  >  when  he's  return'd, 
Againft  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  tryal. 

Carl.  That  honourable  day  fhall  ne'er  be  feen. 
Many  a  time  hath  baniih'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jefu  Chrift,  in  glorous  chriftian  field 
Streaming  the  Enfign  of  the  chriftian  Crofs, 
Againft  black  Pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens : 
^Then,  joil'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himfelf 

To 
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To  Italy )  and  there  at  Venice  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleafant  Country's  earth, 
And  his  pure  foul  unto  his  captain  Chrift, 
Under  whofe  Colours  he  had  fought  fo  long. 

Boling.  Why,  Bifhop,  is  Norfolk  dead? 

Carl.  Sure  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Boling.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  foul 
To  th'  bofom  of  good  Abraham! —  Lords  appealants, 
Your  differences  mall  all  reft  under  gage, 
Till  we  aflign  you  to  your  days  of  tryal. 

Enter  York. 

Tork.  Great  Duke  of  Lancafter^  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume-pluckt  Richard^  who  with  willing  foul 
Adopts  thee  Heir,  and  his  high  Scepter  yields 
To  the  pofTeffion  of  thy  royal  hand. 
Afcend  his  Throne,  descending  now  from  him, 
And  long  live  Henry^  of  that  name  the  Fourth ! 

Boling.  In  God's  name,  I'll  afcend  the  regal  throne, 

Carl.  Marry,  heav'n  forbid ! 
Word  in  this  royal  prefence  may  I  fpeak, 
Yet  beft  befeeming  me  to  fpeak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  prefence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard-,  then  true  Nobienefs  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  fo  foul  a  wrong. 
What  Subject  can  give  Sentence  on  his  King? 
And  who  fits  here,  that  is  not  Richard's  Subject? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd,  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  feen  in  them. 
And  (hall  the  figure  of  God's  Majefty, 
His  Captain,  Steward,  Deputy  elect, 
Anointed,  crown'd,  and  planted  many  years, 
Be  judg'd  by  fubject  and  inferior  breath, 
And  he  himfelf  not  prefent?  oh,  forbid  it! 
That,  in  a  chriftian  climate,  fouls  refin'd 
Should  fhew  fo  heinous,  black,  obfcene  a  deed. 
I  fpeak  to  Subjects,  and  a  Subject  fpeaks, 
Stir'd  up  by  heav'n,  thus  boldly  for  his  King. 
My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  King, 

Is 
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Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  King, 
And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophefie, 
The  blood  of  Englijh  mail  manure  the  ground, 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  aft. 
p  eace  fhall  go  fleep  with  Turks  and  Infidels, 
>nd  in  this  feat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind,  confound. 
Diforder,  horror,  fear  and  mutiny 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  Land  be  call'd 
The  field  of  Golgotha^  and  dead  men's  fculls. 
Oh,  if  you  rear  this  houfe  againft  this  houfe,  (18) 
It  will  the  wofulleft  divifion  prove, 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  curfed  earth. 
Prevent,  refill  it,  let  it  not  be  fo, 
Left  children's  children  cry  againft  you,  woe. 

North.   Well  have  you  argu'd,  Sir  5   and  for  your 
pains, 
Of  capital  treafon  we  arreft  you  here. 
My  lord  of  fVeftminfier^  be  it  your  charge, 
To  keep  him  fafely  till  his  day  of  tryal. 
May't  pleafe  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  Commons  fuit  ? 

Boling.  Fetch  hither  Richard^  that  in  common  view 
He  may  furrender  :  fo  we  fhall  proceed 
Without  fufpicion. 

Tork.  I  will  be  his  conduct.  \_Exit. 

Boling.  Lords,  you  that  here  are  under  our  Arreft, 
Procure  your  fureties  for  your  days  of  anfwer : 
Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love, 
And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

(18)  Oh,  if  you  rear  this  Houfe  againft  his  Houfe,]  This  is  only  the 
Reading  of  our  laft  Learned  Editor,  and  can  mean  no  more  than  This, 
If  you  rear  the  Parliament-houfey  or  Bolingbroke^  Houfe  againft  King 
RicharcTs  Houfe,  it  will  make  a  mofl  woeful  Divifion.  But,  with  Sub- 
miffion,  the  Poet  intended  Something  farther:  i.  e.  If  you  aim  atfetting 
up  Monarchy  againft  Monarchy,  a  Houfe  divided  againft  it  f elf  can  never 
ftand.  The  Ailufion  is  certainly  to  this  Phrafe  in  the  Gofpel;  and  all  the 
genuine  Copies,  uno  Ore,  concur  in  reading ; 

Oh,  if  you  rear  this  Houfe  againft  this  Houfe, 
But  Mr.  Pope,  perhaps,  may  not  be  for  having  Scripture  alluded  to,  un- 
lefs  ludicroufly ;  and  fo  would  not  allow  a  Bijhop  to  quote  a  Text,  tho'  ever 
fo  much  to  his  Purpofe, 

Enter 
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Enter  King  Richard,  and  York. 

K.  Rich.  Alack,  why  am  I  fent  for  to  a  King, 
Before  I  have  fhook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd?  I  hardly  yet  have  learn'd 
T'  infinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee. 
Give  forrow  leave  a- while,  to  tutor  me 
To  this  fubmiffion.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  Favours  of  thefe  men:  were  they  not  mine? 
Did  they  not  fometime  cry,  all  hail  to  me? 
So  Judas  did  to  Chrifi :  but  he,  in  twelve, 
Found  truth  in  all,  but  one>   I,  in  twelve  thoufand, 

none. 
God  fave  the  King ! —  will  no  man  fay,  Amen^ 
Am  I  both  prieft  and  dark?  well  then,  Amen. 
God  fave  the  King,  although  1  be  not  he  : 
And  yet,  Amen^  if  heav'n  do  think  him  me. 
To  do  what  fervice,  am  I  fent  for  hither? 

Tork.  To  do  that  office  of  thine  own  good  will, 
Which  tired  Majefty  did  make  thee  offer  : 
The  Resignation  of  thy  State  and  Crown. 
K.  Rich.  Give  me  the  Crown. —  Here,  coufin,  feize 
the  Crown. 
Here  on  this  fide  my  hand,  on  that  fide  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  Crown  like  a  deep  well, 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another  j 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 
The  other  down,  unfeen  and  full  of  water  j 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I; 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilft  you  mount  up  on  high. 
Boling.  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to  reflgn. 
K.  Rich.  My  Crown  I  amj  but  flill  my  griefs  are 
mine  : 
You  may  my  Glories,  and  my  State  depofe, 
But  not  my  griefs  j  flill  am  I  King  of  thofe. 

Boling.    Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with  your 

Crown. 
K.  Rich.  Your  cares,  fet  up,  do  not  pluck  my  cares 
down. 
My  care,  is  lofs  of  care,  by  old  care  done  j 

Your 
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Your  care,  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won. 
The  cares  I  give,   I  have,  though  given  awayj 
They  tend  the  Crown,  yet  flill  with  me  they  ftay. 

Boling.  Are  you  contented  to  reilgn  the  Crownr 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  no 5 — no,  ay ;-—  for  1  muft Nothing  be: 
Therefore  no  No*  for  I  refign  to  thee. 
Now,  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  my  felf* 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head  j 
And  this  unwieldly  Scepter  from  my  hand ; 
The  pride  of  kingly  fway  from  out  my  heart  % 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wafli  away  my  Balm* 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  Crown  s 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  iacred  State  * 
With  mine  own  breath  releafe  all  dutious  oaths. 
All  pomp  and  Majefty  I  do  forfwear  : 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego  5 
My  a<5ts,  decrees,  and  ftatutes  I  deny  : 
God  pardon  all  oaths,  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke,  are  made  to  thee ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  griev'd, 
And  thou  with  all  pleas'd,  that  haft  all  atchiev'd! 
Long  may'ft  thou  live  in  Richard's  Seat  to  fit, 
And  foon  lye  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit! 
God  fave  King  Henry^  unking'd  Richard  fays, 
And  fend  him  many  years  of  fun-fhine  days ! 
What  more  remains? 

North.  No  more*  but  that  you  read 
Thefe  accufations,  and  thefe  grievous  crimes 
Committed  by  your  perfon,  and  your  followers, 
Againft  the  State  and  Profit  of  this  Land  : 
That,  by  confefling  them,  the  fouls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  depos'd. 

K.  Rich.  Mull:  I  do  fo  ?  and  muft  I  ravel  out 
My  weav'd-up  follies?  Gentle  Northumberland \ 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record, 
Would  it  not  fhame  thee,  in  fo  fair  a  troop, 
To  read  a  le&ure  of  them  ?  if  thou  would'ft, 
There  fhould'ft  thou  find  one  heinous  article, 
Containing  the  depofing  of  a  King  5 
(And  cracking  the  ftrong  warrant  of  an  oath, 

Mark'd 
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Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of  heav'ri. 
Nay,  all  of  you,  that  ftand  and  look  upon  me, 
Whilft  that  my  wretchednefs  doth  bait  my  felf, 
Though  fome  of  you  with  Pilate  wafh  your  hands, 
Shewing  an  outward  pity  j  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  deliver'd  me  to  my  fow'r  Crofs, 
And  water  cannot  wafh  away  your  fin. 

North.  My  lord,  difpatch  5  read  o'er  thefe  articles. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears :  I  cannot  fee : 
And  yet  fait* water  blinds  them  not  fo  much, 
But  they  can  fee  a  Sort  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  my  felf, 
I  find  my  felf  a  traitor  with  the  reft  : 
For  I  have  given  here  my  foul's  confent, 
T'undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  King} 
Made  Glory  bafe ;  a  Soveraign,  a  flave : 
Proud  Majefty,  a  fubjecl: :  State,  a  peafant. 

North.  My  lord,- 

K.  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,    thou  haught-infulting 
man; 
Nor  no  man's  lord:  I  have  no  Name,  no  Title  $ 
No,  not  that  Name  was  giv'n  me  at  the  Font, 
But  'tis  ufurp'd.     Alack,  the  heavy  day, 
That  I  have  worn  fo  many  winters  out, 
And  know  not  now,  what  name  to  call  my  felf! 
Oh,  that  I  were  a  mockery-King  of  fnow, 
Standing  before  the  Sun  of  Bolinghroke^ 
To  melt  my  felf  away  in  water-drops ! 
Good  King, —  great  King, —  (and  yet  not  greatly  good,) 
An  if  my  word  be  fterling  yet  in  England^     {Yo  Boling. 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  ftreight, 
That  it  may  fhew  me  what  a  face  I  have, 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  Majefty. 

Boling.  Go  fome  of  you  and  fetch  a  looking-glafs. 

North.  Read  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glais  doth 
come, 

K.Rich.  Fiend,  thou  torment'ft  me,  ere  I  come  to 
hell. 

Boling.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northumberland.    ' 

North.  The  Commons  will  not  then  be  fatisfy'd. 

K.  Rich. 
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K.Rich.  They  fhall  be  fatisfy'd:  I'll  read  enough, 
When  I  do  fee  the  very  Book,  indeed, 
Where  all  my  fins  are  writ,  and  that's  my  felf. 

Enter  One,  with  a  Glafs* 

Give  me  that  Glafs,  and  therein  will  I  read. 

No  deeper  wrinkles  yet  ?  hath  Sorrow  ftruck 

So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine, 

And  made  no  deeper  wounds ?  oh,  flatt'ring  Glafs! 

Like  to  my  Followers  in  profperity, 

Thou  doft  beguile  me.     Was  this  face,  the  face 

That  every  day  under  his  houfhold  roof 

Did  keep  ten  thoufand  men  ?  was  this  the  face, 

That,  like  the  Sun,  did  make  beholders  wink? 

Is  this  the  face,  which  fac'd  fo  many  follies, 

That  was  at  laft  out-fac'd  by  Bolingbroke? 

A  brittle  Glory  ihineth  in  this  face; 

\_Dafhes  the  Glafs  againft  the  Ground. 
As  brittle,  as  the  glory,  is  the  face  j 
For  there  it  is,  crackt  in  an  hundred  fhivers. 
Mark,  filent  King,  the  Moral  of  this  fportj 
How  foon  my  forrow  hath  deftroy'd  my  face. 

Boling.  The  ihadow  of  your  forrow  hath  deftroy'd 
The  ihadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich.  Say  That  again. 
The  ihadow  of  my  forrow !  ha,  let's  fee, 
'Tis  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within  -, 
And  thefe  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  ihadows  to  the  unfeen  grief, 
That  fwells  with  filence  in  the  torcur'd  foul. 
There  lies  the  fubftance :  and  I  thank  thee,  King, 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'ft 
Me  caufe  to  wail,  but  teacheft  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  caufe.    I'll  beg  one  boon 5 
And  then  be  gone,  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it? 

Boling.  Name  it,  fair  Coufin. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  coufin  !  I  am  greater  than  a  King : 
For  when  I  was  a  King,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  Subje&Si  being  now  a-  Subie£t, 

Vol.  III.  Y  I 
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1  have  a  King  here  to  my  flatterer : 
Being  fo  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 

Bo  ling.  Yet  ask. 

K.Rich.  And  fhall  I  have? 

Boling.  You  fhall. 

K.  Rich.  Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

Boling.  Whither. 

K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  fo  I  were  from  your  fight. 

Boling.  Go  Some  of  you,  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 

K,  Rich.  Oh,  good !  convey : Conveyers  are  you 

all,  (IP) 
That  rife  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  King's  Fall. 

Boling.  On  Wednesday  next  we  folemnly  fet  down 
Our  Coronation  :  lords,  prepare  your  felves. 

\_Ex.  all  but  Abbots  Bijhop  of  Carlifle  and  Aumerle. 

Abbot.  A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld. 

Bijhop.  The  woe's  to  come  $  the  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  fharp  to  them  as  thorn. 

Aum.  You  holy  Clergy-men,  is  there  no  Plot 
To  rid  the  Realm  of  this  pernicious  blot  ? 

Abbot.  Before  I  freely  fpeak  my  mind  herein, 
You  fhall  not  only  take  the  Sacrament, 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  to  effe£b 
Whatever  I  fhall  happen  to  devife. 
I  fee,  your  brows  are  full  of  difcontent, 
Your  hearts  of  forrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears; 
Come  home  with  me  to  fupper,  and  I'll  lay 
A  Plot,  fhall  fhew  us  all  a  merry  day.  [_Exeant. 

(19)  O,  good! —  Convey :  Conveyers  are  you  all,]     i.  e.  Thieves. 

This  will  be  explain' d  by  a  PafTage  quoted  from  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Wind/or. 

Falf.  his  Filching  <was  like  an  unskilful  Singer,  he  kept  not 

Time. 

Nym.  The  good  Humour  is  to  Ileal  at  a  Minute's  Reft. 

Pift.  Convey,  the  Wije  it  call.     Steal?—  fob!  a  Fico  for  the  Phrafe. 


ACT 
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a  c  t  v. 

SCENE,    a  Street  in  London* 
Enter  Queen,  and  Ladies, 

Qjj  E  E  N. 

THIS  way  the  King  will  come :  this  is  the  way 
To  Julius  Ctefafs  ill-erected  Tow'rj 
To  whofe  flint  bofom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prifoner,  by  proud  Bolingbroke. 
Here  let  us  reft,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  Refling  for  her  true  King's  Queen. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  Guards \ 

But  foft,  but  fee,  or  rather  do  not  fee, 
My  fair  rofe  wither;  yet  look  upj  behold, 
That  you  in  pity  may  diflblve  to  dew, 
And  warn  him  frefh  again  with  true-love  tears. 
O  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  ftand, 

[To  K.  Rich. 
Thou  map  of  honour,  thou  King  Richard's  tomb, 
And  not  King  Richard,  thou  moft  beauteous  Inn, 
Why  mould  hard-favour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee, 
When  Triumph  is  become  an  ale-houfe  Gueft? 

K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  Woman,  do  not  fb, 
To  make  my  End  too  fudden :  learn,  good  foul, 
To  think  our  former  ftate  a  happy  dream, 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shews  us  but  this.     I  am  fworn  brother,  Sweet, 
To  grim  Neceffity$  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.     Hye  thee  to  France^ 
And  cloifter  thee  in  fome  Religious  Houfe  j 
Our  holy  lives  mufl  win  a  new  world's  Crown, 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  ftricken  down. 

Y  i  Queen, 
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Queen   What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  fhape  and  mind 
Transform'd  and  weak  ?  hath  Bolingbroke  depos'd 
Thine  intellect?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart? 
The  Lion,  dying,  thrudeth  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  elfe,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpow'r'd :  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kifs  the  rod, 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  bafe  humility, 
Which  art  a  Lion  and  a  King  of  beads? 

K.  Rich.   A  King   of  beads,   indeed  j  if  ought  but 
beads, 
I  had  been  dill  a  happy  King  of  men. 
Good  fometime  Queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for  France; 
Think,  I  am  dead ;  and  that  ev'n  here  thou  tak'ft, 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  lad  living  Leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights  fit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  Tales 
Of  woeful  ages,  long  ago  betide : 
And  ere  thou  bid  good  Night,  to  quit  their  grief, 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  Fall  of  me, 
And  fend  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why?  the  fenfelefs  brands  will  fympathize 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue, 
And  in  compaffion  weep  the  fire  out : 
And  fome  will  mourn  in  allies,  fome  coal-black, 
For  the  depofing  of  a  rightful  King. 

Enter  Northumberland,  attended. 

North.  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke  is  chang'd: 
You  mud  to  Pornfret)  not  unto  the  Tower. 
^nd,  Madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you : 
With  all  fwift  fpeed,  you  mud  away  to  France. 

Y±.  Rich.  Northumberland?  thou  Ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  afcends  my  Throne, 
The  time  fhall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  fin,  gath'ring  head, 
Shall  break  into  corruption;  thou  malt  think, 
Though  he  divide  the  Realm,  and  give  thee  half, 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all : 
And  he  ihall  think,  that  thou,  which  know'd  the  way 

To 
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To  plant  unrightful  Kings,  wilt  know  again, 
Being  ne'er  fo  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  th'  ufurped  Throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear -> 
That  fear  to  hate  j  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both, 
To  worthy  danger,  and  deferved  death. 

North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there's  an  end ! 
Take  leave  and  part,  for  you  mult  part  forthwith. 

K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd?  Bad  men,  ye  violate 
A  two-fold  marriage j  'twixt  my  Crown  and  me: 
And  then  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. 
Let  me  unkifs  the  oath,  'twixt  thee  and  me  : 

[To  the  Queen. 
And  yet  nfct  fo,  for  with  a  kifs  'twas  made. 
Part  us,  Northumberland :  I,  towards  the  North, 
Where  fhiv'ring  cold  and  ficknefs  pines  the  clime: 
My  Queen  to  Frances  from  whence,  fet  forth  in  pomp, 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  fweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hollowmas^  or  fhorteft  day. 

Queen.  And  mull  we  be  divided  ?  mufl:  we  part  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  Love,  and  heart 
from  heart. 

Queen.  Banifh  us  both,  and  fend  the  King  with  me. 

North.  That  were  fome  Love,  but  little  Policy. 

Queen.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go. 

K.  Rich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France  -,  I  for  thee  here : 
Better  far  off}  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near. 
Go,  count  thy  way  with  fighs,  I  mine  with  groans : 

Queen.  So  longeft  way  fhall  have  the  longeft  moans. 

K.  Rich.  Twice  for  one  ftep  I'll  groan,  the  way  being 
fhort, 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  forrow  let's  be  brief, 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  fuch  length  in  grief: 
One  kifs  (hall  itop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part  3 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart.  [They  kifi. 

Queen.  Give  me  mine  own  again  -9  'twere  no  good 
'  part, 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart.  [Kifs  again. 

X  i  ft, 
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So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  be  gone, 
That  I  may  drive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 

K.  Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond  delay  : 
Once  more,  adieu ;  the  reft  let  forrow  fay.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE,^  "Duke  of  YorkV  Talace. 

Enter  York,  and  his  Dutchefs. 

Dutch.  \  K  Y  lord,   you  told  me,  you  would  tell  the 

iVl  reft, 

When  Weeping  made  you  break  the  ftory  off, 
Of  our  two  Coufins  coming  into  London. 

York.  Where  did  I  leave? 

Dutch.  At  that  fad  ftop,  my  lord, 
Where  rude  mif-govern'd  hands,  from  window- tops, 
Threw  duft  and  rubbifh  on  King  Richard's  head. 

York.  Then,  as  I  faid,  the  Duke,  great  Bolingbroke^ 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  fteed, 
Which  his  afpiring  Rider  feem'd  to  know, 
With  flow,  but  ftately  pace,  kept  on  his  courfe  : 
While  all  tongues  cry'd,  God  fave  thee,  Bolingbroke  / 
You  wou'd  have  thought,  the  very  windows  lpake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  cafements  darted  their  defiring  eyes 
Upon  his  vifagej  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imag'ry  had  faid  at  once, 
Jefu9  preferve  thee!  welcome,  Bolingbroke/ 
Whilif.  he,  from  one  fide  to  the  other  turning, 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  fteed's  neck, 
Befpoke  them  thus;  I  thank  you,  Country-men  $ 
And  thus  ftill  doing,  thus  he  paft  along. 

Dutch.  Alas !  poor  Richard \  where  rides  he  the  while  ? 

York.  As  in  a  Theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-grac'd  Aclror  leaves  the  Stage, 
Are  idley  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious: 
Even  fo,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  fcowle  on  Richard -y  no  man  cry'd,  God  fave  him! 
JNo  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home 3 

But 
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But  duft  was  thrown  upon  his  facred  head  $ 

Which  with  fuch  gentle  forrow  he  fhook  ofF, 

His  face  ftill  combating  with  tears  and  frailes, 

The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience  $ 

That  had  not  God,  for  fome  ftrong  purpofe,  fteerd 

The  hearts  of  men,  they  muft  perforce  have  meited^ 

And  barbarifm  it  felf  have  pitied  him. 

But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  thefe  events, 

To  whofe  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 

To  Bolingbroke  are  we  fworn  Subjects  now, 

Whofe  State,  and  Honour,  I  for  aye  allow. 

Enter  Aumerle. 

Dutch.  Here  comes  my  fon  Aumerle. 
York.  Aumerle  that  was, 
But  that  is  loft,  for  being  Richard's  friend. 
And,  Madam,  yoff  muft  call  him  Rutland  now  : 
I  am  in  Parliament  pledge  for  his  truth, 
And  lading  fealty  to  the  new-made  King. 

Dutch.  Welcome,  my  fon  5  who  are  the  Violets  now, 
That  ftrew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  Spring? 

Aum.  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  : 
God  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 

York.  Well,  bear  you   well  in  this  new  Spring  of 
time, 
Left  you  be  cropt  before  you  come  to  Prime. 
What    news    from    Oxford?    hold    thofe  Jufts    and 
Triumphs  ? 
Aum.  For  ought  I  know,  they  do. 
York.  You  will  be  there  ? 
Aum.  If  God  prevent  me  not,  I  purpofe  fo. 
York.  What  Seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without  thy  bo* 
fom? 
Yea,  look'ft  thou  pale  ?  let  me  fee  the  Writing. 
Aum.  My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 
York.  No  matter,  then,  who  fees  it. 
I  will  be  fatisfied,  let  me  fee  the  Writing. 

Aum.  I  do  befeech  your  Grace  to  pardon  me, 
It  is  a  matter  of  fmall  confequence, 
Which  for  fome  reafons  I  would  not  have  feen. 

Y  4J  fork. 
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York.  Which  for  fomc  reafons,  Sir,  I  mean  to  fee. 
I  fear,  I  fear • 

Dutch.  What  Ihould  you  fear,  my  lord? 
*Tis  nothing  but  fome  bond  he's  enter'd  into, 
For  gay  apparel,  againft  the  triumph. 

York.  Bound  to  himfelf  ?  what  doth  he  with  a  bond, 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?  wife,  thou  art  a  fool. 
Boy,  let  me  fee  the  Writing. 

Aum.  I  do  befeech  you,   pardon  me;    I   may   not 
lhew  it. 

York.  I  will  be  fatisfied,  let  me  fee  it,  I  fay. 

[Snatches  it,  and  reads. 
Treafon!  foul  treafon!  villain,  traitor,  flave! 

Dutch.  What's  the  matter,  my  lord? 

York.  Hoa,  who's  wichin  there?  faddle  my  horfe. 
Heav'n,  for  his  mercy!  what  treachery  is  here? 

Dutch.  Why,  what  is't,  my  lord? 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  1  fay :  faddle  my  horfe. 
Now  by  my  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain. 

Dutch.  What  is  the  matter? 

York.  Peace,  foolifh  woman. 

Dutch.  I  will  not  peace:  what  is  the  matter,  fon? 

Aum.  Good  mother,  be  content}  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  muft  anfwer. 

Dutch.  Thy  life  anfwer! 

Enter  Servant^  with  boots. 

York.  Bring  me  my  boots.     I  will  unto  the  King. 
Dutch,   Strike  him,  Aumerle.     (Poor  boy,  thou  art 
amaz'd.) 
Hence,  villain,  never  more  come  in  my  fight. 

[Speaking  to  the  Servant. 
York.  Give  me  my  boots. 
Dutch.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trefpafs  of  thine  own? 
Have  we  more  fons?  or  are  we  like  to  have? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  fon  from  mine  age, 

And 
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And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name? 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

York.  Thou  fond  mad-woman, 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  Confpiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  Sacrament, 
And  interchangeably  have  fet  their  hands, 
To  kill  the  King  at  Oxford. 

Dutch.  He  fliali  be  none  : 
We'll  keep  him  here*  then  what  is  that  to  him? 

York.  Away,  fond  woman :  were  he  twenty  times 
My  fon,  I  would  appeach  him. 

Dutch.  Hadft  thou  groan'd  for  him, 
As  I  have  done,  thou'dft  be  more  pitiful : 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind  j  thou  doft  fufpecl, 
That  I  have  been  difloyal  to  thy  bed, 
And  that  he  is  a  baftard,  not  thy  fon  : 
Sweet  York,  fweet  husband,  be  not  of  that  mind  : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be, 
Nor  like  to  me,  nor  any  of  my  kin, 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  unruly  woman.  \Exit* 

Dutch.  After,  Aumerle*,  mount  thee  upon  his  horfej 
Spur  poft,  and  get  before  him  to  the  King, 
And  beg  thy  pardon,  ere  he  do  accufe  thee. 
I'll  not  be  long  behind ;  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fall  as  York: 
And  never  will  I  rife  up  from  the  ground, 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee.   Away.      [Exeunt. 

(io)  SCENE  changes  to  the  Court  at  Windfor- 

Caftle. 

fLnter  Bolingbroke,  Percy,  and  other  Lords. 

Boling.  f~*i  A  N  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  fon  ? 

K^j  'Tis  full  three  months,  fince  I  did  fee  him 
laft. 

If 

(20)  Scene  changes  to  Oxford.]    This  Diftinftion  of  Scenary,  which 
is  marked  in  none  of  the  former  Copies,  we  owe  to  the  happy  Efforts  of 

Mr.  Pope 
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If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he  : 

I  would  to  heav'n,  my  lords,  he  might  foe  found. 

Enquire  at  London,  'mongft  the  taverns  there: 

For  there,  they  fay,  he  daily  doth  frequent, 

With  unreftrained  loofe  Companions  : 

Even  fuch,  they  fay,  as  ftand  in  narrow  Janes, 

And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  paflengers:  (2.1^ 

While  he,  young,  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy, 

Takes  on  the  point  of  honour,  to  fupport 

So  diffblute  a  crew. 

Percy.  My  lord,  fome  two  days  lince,  I  faw  the  Prince, 
And  told  him  of  tbefe  Triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

Boling.  And  what  faid  the  Gallant? 

Percy.  His  anfwer  was  •,  he  would  unto  the  Stews, 
And  from  the  common'ft  Creature  pluck  a  glove 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour,  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorfe  the  luftieft  Challenger. 

Boling.  As  diflblute,  as  defp'rate ;  yet  through  both 
I  fee  fome  fparks  of  hope  5  which  elder  days 
May  happily  bring  forth.    But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aumerle. 

Aum.  Where  is  the  King? 
Boling.  What  means  our  Coufin,  that  he  Hares, 
And  looks  fo  wildly  ? 

Mr.  Pope  in  his  Editions.  But  Indolence  and  Induftry  work  the  fame 
Effects  upon  this  Gentleman  in  his  Dilcoveries,  and  are  Both  the  Parents 
of  Error.  'Tis  true,  the  Turnaments,  prepar'd  for  the  Deftruclion  of  Bo- 
lingbroke,  were  appointed  at  Oxford,  and  thither  Bolingbroke  was  invi- 
ted by  the  Confpirators.  But  the  Plot  was  difcover'd  early  enough  to 
prevent  his  fetting  out  for  Oxford;  and  the  Duke  of  York  impeach'd  his 
Son  to  him,  and  Aumerle  likewife  accus'd  himfelf,  at  the  Caflle  of 
Windfor,  where  Bolingbroke  then  refided,  as  Mr.  Pope  might  have  feen 
in  our  Englijb  Chronicles:  and  therefore  thither  I  have  remov'd  the 
Scene. 

(21)  And  rob  our  Watch,  and  beat  our  Pajengers.]  This  Fafliion 
feems  a  little  alter'd  in  our  Days,  if  we  were  to  take  this  on  Truft  for 
the  genuine  Reading.  But  tho'  the  generality  of  the  Copies  have  faH'n 
into  this  blundering  Tranfpofition,  the  good  old  Quarto,  with  which  one 
would  imagine  Mr.  Pope  had  traded  fo  accurately,  bids  us  read  as  I  Have 
regulated  the  Text. 

And  beat  our  Watch,  and  rob  our  PaJJengers. 

Aunt* 
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Aum.  God  fave  your  Grace.    I  do  befeech  your  Ma- 
jefty, 
To  have  fome  conf'rence  with  your  Grace  alone. 

Boling.  Withdraw  your  felves,  and  leave  us  here  alone. 
What  is  the  matter  with  our  Coufin  now? 

Aum.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth, 

[Kneels. 
My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth, 
Unlefs  a  pardon,  ere  I  rife  or  fpeak ! 

Boling.  Intended,  or  committed,  was  this  fault  ? 
If  but  the  firft,  how  heinous  ere  it  be, 
To  win  thy  after- love,  I  pardon  thee. 

Aum.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the  key, 
That  no  man  enter  till  the  Tale  be  done. 

Boling.  Have  thy  defire.  [York  within. 

Tork.  My  Liege  beware,  look  to  thy  felf, 
Thou  haft  a  traitor  in  thy  prefence  there. 

Boling.  Villain,  I'll  make  thee  fafe. 

Aum.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand,  thou  haft  no  caufe 
to  fear. 

Tork.  Open  the  door,  fecure  fool-hardy  King : 
Shall  1  for  love  fpeak  treafon  to  thy  face? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

Enter  York. 

Boling.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?  fpeak,  take  breath : 
Tell  us  how  near  is  danger, 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

Tork.  Perufe  this  writing  here,  and  thou  {halt  know 
The  Treafon  that  my  hafte  forbids  me  fhow. 

Aum.  Remember,  as  thou  read'ft,  thy  promife  paft ; 
I  do  repent  me,  read  not  my  name  there, 
My  heart  is  not  confed'rate  with  my  hand. 

Tork.  Villain,  it  was,  ere  thy  hand  fet  it  down. 
I  tore  it  from  the  traytor's  bofom,  King, 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence  $ 
Forget  to  pity  him,  left  thy  pity  prove 
A  ferpent,  that  will  fting  thee  to  the  heart. 

Boling.  O  heinous,  ftrong,  and  bold  confpiracy! 
O  loyal  father  of  a  treach'rous  fon ! 

Thou 
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Thou  clear,  immaculate,  and  filver  fountain, 
From  whence  this  ftream,  through  muddy  paflages, 
Hath  had  his  current,  and  defil'd  himfelf. 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad  ;  (iz) 
And  thine  abundant  goodnefs  fhall  excufe 
This  deadly  blot,  in  thy  digreffing  ion. 

Tork.  So  mail  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd, 
And  he  fhall  fpend  mine  honour  with  his  fhamej 
As  thriftlefs  fons  their  fcraping  fathers  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives,  when  his  difhonour  dies  : 
Or  my  fham'd  life  in  his  difhonour  lies : 
Thou  kill'ft  me  in  his  life  •,  giving  him  breath, 
The  traytor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  death. 

\_Dut  chefs  within. 
Dutch.   What  ho,  my  Liege!  for  heav'n's  fake,  let 

me  in. 
Boling.  What  flirill-voic'd  Suppliant  makes  this  ea- 
ger cry  ? 
Dutch.  A  woman,  and  thine  aunt,  great  King,  'tis  I, 
♦Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door  j 
A  beggar  begs,  that  never  begg'd  before, 

Boling.  Our  Scene  is  alter'd  from  a  ferious  thing, 
And  now  chang'd  to  the  Beggar,  and  the  King  : 
My  dang'rous  Coufin,  let  your  mother  in* 
I  know,  fhe's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  fin. 

York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whofoever  pray, 
More  fins  for  his  forgivenefs  profper  may  ; 
This  fefter'd  joint  cut  off,  the  reft  is  found  5 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  reft  confound. 

Enter  Dut chefs. 

Dutch.  O  King,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted  man$ 
Love,  loving  not  it  felf,  none  other  can. 

Tork.   Thou   frantick  woman,  what  doft  thou   do 
here? 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traytor  rear? 

(22)  Thy  Overflow  of  Good  converts  to  Bad]  This  alludes  to  that 
Obfervation  of  the  Naturalitts.  That  the  Exiream  of  any  Thing  is  ea- 
fily  converted  to  its  Contrary.  Mr.  Warburton, 

Dutch. 
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Dutch.  Sweet  Tork,  be  patient  j  hear  me,  gentle  Liege. 

[Kneels. 

Boling.  Rife  up,  good  aunt. 

Dutch.  Not  yet,  i  thee  befeech  j 
For  ever  will  I  kneel  upon  my  knees, 
And  never  fee  day  that  the  happy  fees, 
Till  thou  give  joy  5  until  thou  bid  me  joy, 
By  pard'ning  Rutland^  my  tranfgrefling  boy. 

Aum.  Unto  my  mother**  prayers,  I  bend  my  knee. 

[Kneels. 

York.  Againft  them  Both,  my  true  joints  bended  be. 

[Kneels. 
Ill  may'ft  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace! 

Dutch.  Pleads  he  in  earned?  look  upon  his  face 5 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayVs  in  jeft; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our  breaft: 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  deny'd  > 
We  pray  with  heart  and  foul,  and  all  befide. 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rife,  I  know $ 
Our  knees  fhall  kneel,  till  to  the  ground  they  grow. 
His  prayers  are  full  of  falfe  hypocrifie, 
Ours  of  true  zeal,  and  deep  integrity  5 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his  ♦,  then  let  them  crave 
That  mercy,  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  (land  up. 

Dutch.  Nay,  do  not  fay  ftand  up, 
But  pardon  firft  5  fay  afterwards,  ftand  up. 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurfe,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
Pardon  fhould  be  the  firft  word  of  thy  fpeech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now  : 
Say,  Pardon,  Kingj  let  pity  teach  thee  how. 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  ftand  up. 

Dutch.  I  do  not  fue  to  ftand, 
Pardon  is  all  the  fuit  I  have  in  hand. 

Boling.  I  pardon  him,  as  heav'n  fhall  pardon  me. 

Dutch.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee ! 
Yet  am  I  fick  for  fear  •,  fpeak  it  again : 
Twice  faying  pardon,  doth  not  pardon  twain, 
But  makes  one  pardon  ftrong. 
The  word  is  fhort,  but  not  lb  fhort  as  fweet ; 

No 
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No  word  like  pardon,  for  Kings  mouths  fo  meet. 

Tork.  Speak  it  in  French,  King*  fay,  Pardonnez  moy. 

Dutch.  Doft  thou  teach  pardon,  pardon  to  deftroy  ? 
Ah,  my  fow'r  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord, 
That  fet'ft  the  word  it  felf,  againft  the  word. 
Speak  pardon,  as  'tis  current  in  our  Land  *, 
The  chopping  French  we  do  not  underftand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  fpeak,  fet  thy  tongue  there : 
Or,  in  thy  piteous  heart,  plant  tbou  thine  earj 
That,  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pierce, 
Pity  may  move  thee  Pardon  to  rehearfe. 

holing.  With  all  my  heart 
I  pardon  him. 

Dutch.  A  God  on  earth  thou  art. 

Boling.   But  for  our  trufty  brother-in-law, the 

Abbot, (23) 

With  all  the  reft  of  that  conforted  crew, 
Deftruftion  ftreight  lhail  dog  them  at  the  heels. 
Good  Uncle,  help  to  order  feveral  Powers 
To  Oxford^  or  where-e'er  thefe  traytors  are. 
They  mall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  fwear; 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewei  \  and  coufin  too,  adieu  5 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you  true. 

Dutch.  Come,  my  old  fon;  I  pray  heav'n  make  thee 
new.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Ext  on  and  a  Servant. 

Exton.  Didft  thou  not  mark  the, King,  what  words 
he  fpake? 
"  Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear?, 
Was  it  not  fo  ? 

(23)  But  for  our  trufty  Brother-in-law,  —  the  Abbot,  — — ]  With- 
out thefe  Marks  of  Disjun&ion,  which  I  have  thought  proper  to  add, 
the  Abbot  here  mention1  d  and  Bolingbroke 's  Brother-in-law  feem  to  be 
one  and  the  fame  Perfon:  but  this  was  not  the  Cafe.  The  Abbot  of 
Weftminfter  was  an  Ecclefiaftic ;  but  the  Brother-in-law,  meant,  was 
'John  Duke  of  Exeter  and  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  (own  Brother  to  King 
Richard  II.)  and  who  had  married  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Sifter  to 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke '* 

Serv, 
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Serv.  Thofe  were  his  very  words. 

Extort.  "  Have  I  no  friend?- quoth  he;  he  fpake 

it  twice, 
And  urg'd  it  twice  together  >  did  he  not  ? 

Serv.  He  did. 

Exton.  And  fpeaking  it,  he  wiftly  look'd  on  me, 
As  who  lhall  fay,  —  I  would,  thou  wert  the  man, 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart  5 
Meaning  the  King  at  Pomfret.    Come,  let's  go: 
I  am  the  King's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  'Prifon  at  Pomfret 

Caftle. 

Enter  King  Richard. 

I  Have  been  fludying,  how  to  compare 
This  prifon,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world ; 
And,  for  beeaufe  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  my  felf, 
I  cannot  do  it  j  yet  I'll  hammer  on't. 
My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  foul, 
My  foul,  the  father  j  and  thefe  two  beget 
A  generation  of  ftill-breeding  thoughts  > 
And  thefe  fame  thoughts  people  this  little  world  j 
In  humour,  like  the  people  of  this  world, 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  fort, 
As  thoughts,  of  things  divine,)  are  intermixt 
\Vith  fcruples,  and  do  fet  the  word  it  felf 
Againft  the  word  •>  as  thus  5  Come$* little  ones;  and  then 

again, 
It  is  as  hard  to  come ,  as  for  a  Camel 
'To  thread  the  poftern  of  a  needle's  eye. 
Thoughts,  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders  >  how  thefe  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  paflage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prifon-walls  : 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  Content,  flatter  themfelves, 
That  they  are  not  the  firft  of  fortune's  (laves, 

And 
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And  fhall  not  be  the  laft:  (Like  filly  beggars, 

Who,  fitting  in  the  Stocks,  refuge  their  fhame 

That  many  have,  and  others  muft  fit  there 5) 

And,  in  this  thought,  they  find  a  kind  of  eafe, 

Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 

Of  fuch  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 

Thus  play  I,  in  one  prifon,  many  people, 

And  none  contented.    Sometimes  am  I  King, 

Then  treafon  makes  me  wifh  my  felf  a  beggar, 

And  fo  I  am.    Then  crufhing  penury 

Perfwades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  King  ; 

Then  am  I  king'd  again  ;  and  by  and  by, 

Think,  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke^ 

And  ftreight  am  nothing —  but  what-e'er  I  am, 

Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is, 

With  nothing  (hall  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 

With  being  nothing  —  Mufic  do  I  hear?  {Mufic. 

Ha,  ha;  keep  time:  how  fow'r  fweet  mufic  is, 

When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept? 

So  is  it  in  the  mufic  of  men's  lives. 

And  here  have  I  the  daintinefs  of  ear, 

To  check  time  broke  in  a  diforder'd  firing; 

But  for  the  concord  of  my  ftate  and  time, 

Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke: 

I  wafted  time,  and  now  doth  time  wafte  me. 

For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbring  clock : 

My  thoughts  are  minutes ;  and  with  fighs  they  jar, 

Their  watches  to  mine  eyes  the  outward  watch  3 

Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 

Is  pointing  ftill,  in  cleanfing  them  from  tears. 

Now,  Sir,  the  founds,  that  tell  what  hour  it  is, 

Are  clamorous  groans,  that  ftrike  upon  my  heart, 

Which  is  the  bell ;  fo  fighs,  and  tears,  and  groans, 

Shew  minutes,  hours,  and  times  —  O,  but  my  time 

Runs  polling  on,  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy, 

While  I  Hand  fooling  here,  his  jack  o'th'  clock. 

This  mufic  mads  me,  let  it  found  no  more; 

For  though  it  have  help'd  mad  man  to  their  wits, 

In  me  it  feems,  it  will  make  wife  men  mad. 

Yet  Bleiling  on  his  heart,  that  gives  it  me! 

For 
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For  'tis  a  fign  of  Jove  j  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  ftrange  brooch,  in  this  all-hating  world. 

Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  Prince ! 

K.Rich.  Thanks,  noble  Peer. 
The  cheapeil:  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art?  how  com'ft  thou  hither? 
Where  no  man  ever  comes,  but  that  fad  Drudge,  (24) 
That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  live? 

Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  ftable,  King, 
When  thou  wert  King  j  who  travelling  tow'rds  Tork9 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  fometime  Mailer's  face. 
O,  how  it  yearn'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld, 
In  London  ftreets,  that  Coronation  day; 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  Roan  Barbary, 
That  horfe,  that  thou  fo  often  haft  beftrid  5 
That  horfe,  that  I  fo  carefully  have  drefs'd. 

K.Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  ?  tell  me,  gentle  friend, 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.  So  proudly  as  he  had  difdain'd  the  ground. 

K.  Rich.  So  proud,  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  back! 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand. 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  ftumble?  would  he  not  fall  down, 
(Since  pride  muft  have  a  fall)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man,  that  did  ufurp  his  back  ? 
Forgivenefs,  horfe  j  why  do  I  rail  on  thee, 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man, 

(24)  Where  no  Man  e<ver  comes,  but  that  fad  Dog]  I  have  ventur'd 
at  a  Change  here,  againft  the  Authority  of  the  Copies,  by  the  Direction 
of  Mr.  Warhurton.  Indeed,  fad  Dog  favours  too  much  of  the  Comedi- 
an, the  Oratory  of  the  late  facetious  Mr.  Penkethman.  And  Drudge  is 
the  Word  of  Contempt,  which  our  Author  chufes  to  ufe  on  other  like 
Occafions.     So  in  the  2  Henry  VI. 

Oh,  that  I  were  a  God.  to  fooot  forth  thunder 

Upon  thefe  paltry,  fer^viky  abjeSl  Drudges  ! 
And  again, 

And  ivill  you  credit  this  bafe  Drudge's  words  ?  Ibid. 

And  in  many  other  Parages. 

Vol.  III.  Z  Waft 
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Waft  born  to  bear?  I  was  not  made  a  horfe; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burthen  like  an  afs  -9 
Spur-gall'd,  and  tir'd  by  jaunting  Bolingbroke. 

Enter  Keeper ,  "with  a  dijh. 

Keep.  Fellow,  give  place  5  here  is  no  longer  ftay. 

[To  the  Groom. 

K.  Rich.  If  thou  love  me,  'tis  time  thou  wert  away. 

Groom.  What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my  heart 
fhall  fay.  {Exit. 

Keep.  My  lord,  will't  pleafe  you  to  fall  to  ? 

K.  Rich.  Tafte  of  it  firft,  as  thou  were  wont  to  do. 

Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not  j  for  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton, 
Who  late  came  from  the  King,  commands  the  contrary. 

K.Rich.  The  Dev'l  take  Henry  of  Lancafter,  and  thee! 
Patience  is  flale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it.    [Beats  the  Keeper, 

Keep.  Help,  help,  help. 

Enter  Exton,  and  Servants. 

K.Rich.  How  now?  what  means  death  in  this  rude 
aflault  ? 
Wretch,  thine  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  inftrument  5 

[Snatching  a  Sword. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell.    [Kills  another. 

[Exton  fir  ikes  him  down. 
That  hand  fhall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire, 
That  ilaggers  thus  my  perfon  :  thy  fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  King's  blood  ftain'd  the  King's  own  Land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  foul !  thy  feat  is  up  on  high ; 
Whilft  my  grofs  flefh  finks  downward,  here  to  die. 

[Dies. 
Exton.  As  full  of  valour,  as  of  royal  blood  $ 
Both  have  I  fpilc :  Oh,  would  the  deed  were  good ! 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me,  I  did  well, 
Says,  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  King  to  the  living  King  I'll  bear; 
Take  hence  the  reft,  and  give  them  burial  here. 

[Exeunt 
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SCENE  changes  to  the  Court  at  Windfor. 

Flour ijh :    Enter  Bolingbroke,  York,  with  other  Lords 

and  attendants. 

Boling.  17^1  N  D  Uncle  Tork,  the  lateft  news  we  hear, 

JV  Is,  that  the  Rebels  have  confum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicefter  in  Gloucefterjhire ; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en  or  flain,  we  hear  not. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Welcome,  my  lord:  what  is  the  news? 

North.  Firft  to  thy  facred  State  wifh  I  all  happinefs$ 
The  next  news  is,  I  have  to  London  fent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt  and  Kent  : 
The  manner  of  their  Taking  may  appear 
At  large  difcourfed  in  this  paper  here. 

[_Prefenting  a  paper. 

Boling.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy  pains, 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right-worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fitz-water. 

Fitz-w.  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  fent  to  London 
The  heads  of  Brovcas,  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely, 
Two  of  the  dangerous  conforted  tray  tors, 
That  fought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

Boling.  Thy  pains,  Fitz-water,  {hall  not  be  forgot, 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Percy,  and  the  Bijhop  of  Carlifle. 

Percy.  The  grand  Confpirator,  Abbot  of  Weflminjlery 
With  clog  of  confcience,  and  four  melancholy, 
Hath  yeilded  up  his  body  to  the  Grave: 
But  here  is  Carlifle,  living  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  ientence  of  his  pride. 

Boling.  Carlifle,  this  is  your  doom  : 
Chufe  out  fome  fecret  place,  fome  reverend  room 
More  than  thocr  hail,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life  i 
So,  as  thou  liv'il  in  peace,  die  free  from  ftrife, 

Z  2,  For 
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For  though  mine  enemy  thou  haft  ever  been, 
High  fparks  of  honour  in  thee  I  have  feen. 

Enter  Exton,  with  a  coffin. 

Exton.  Great  King,  within  this  Coffin  I  prefent 
Thy  bury'd  fear.     Herein  all  breathlefs  lies 
The  mightieft  of  thy  greateft  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 

Boling.  Exton)  I  thank  thee  not  5  for  thou  haft  wrought 

A  deed  of  (lander  with  thy  fatal  hand, 
Upon  my  head,  and  all  this  famous  Land. 

Exton,  From  your  own  mouth,  my  Lord,  did  I  this 
deed. 

Boling.  They  love  not  poifon,  that  do  poifon  need  j 
Nor  do  I  thee  j  though  I  did  wiih  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murth'rer,  love  him  murthered. 
The  Guilt  of  Confcience  take  thou  for  thy  labour, 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour. 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  ftiade  of  night, 
And  never  fhew  thy  head  by  day,  or  light. 
Lords,  I  proteft,  my  foul  is  full  of  woe, 
That  blood  fhould  fprinkle  me,  to  make  me  grow- 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  fullen  Black,  incontinent: 
I'll  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy-land, 
To  waffo  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand. 
March  fadly  after,  grace  my  Mourning  here, 
In  weeping  over  this  untimely  Bier.         [Exeunt  omnes. 

(25)  for  Thou  haft  wrought 

A  Deed  of  Slaughter  with  thy  fatal  Hand,]  I  have  chofe  the 
Reading  of  the  elder  Quarto  here,  a  Deed  of  Slander,  &c.  For  Ri- 
chard's Murther  might  be  a  Reproach  upon  the  whole  Country,  thtf 
his  Death  could  not  be  laid  to  their  general  Charge, 
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travellers,  and  Attendants. 
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SCENE,     the   Court  in  London. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Lord  ]o\m  0/Lancafter,  Earl 
of  Westmorland,  and  others. 

King  Henry. 

O  (haken  as  we  are,  fo  wan  with  Care, 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  fhort-winded  accents  of  new 

broils 
To  be  commenc'd  in  ftronds  afar  remote. 
No  more  the  thirfty  entrance  of  this  Soil  (1) 

Shall 

(1)  The  \fl  Part  of  Henry  IV]  The  Tranfactions,  contain' d  in  this 
hiftorical  Drama,  are  comprized  within  the  Period  of  about  10  Months: 
For  the  Action  commences  with  the  News  brought  of  Hot/pur  having  de- 
feated the  Scots  under  Archibald  Earl  Dowglas  at  Holmedon,  (or  Halt" 
downh.\\\)  which  Battle  was  fought  on  Ho  lj rood day  ;  (the  14th  ot 'Septem- 
ber, 1402 :)  and  it  doles  with  the  Defeat  and  Death  of  Hot/pur  at  Shrews- 
bury', which  Engagement  happen' d  on  Saturday  the  21ft  oi  July  (the  Eve 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen)  in  the  Year  1403. 

(2)  No  more  the  thirfty  Entrance  of  this  Soil 

Shall  dawb  her  hips  with  her  own  Children's  blood ;}  Thus  the 
Oldelt  Quarto  and  the  Firft  Folio.  I  have  choie  to  read  with  fome  of  the 
more  recent  ImprefTions,  damp :  and  if  I  do  not  miftake  the  Senfe  of  the 
PafTage,  the  Antithefis,  that  feems  defign'd,  requires  this  Reading.  En- 
trance of  this  Soil,  I  apprehend,  cannot  well  mean  an  In-vafion  of  the 
Kingdom:  nor  could  the  King  have  a  Reafonto  fay,  that  England  fho  aid 
never  again  be  attempted  by  hoftile  Arms.     The  Expreifion  is  very  ob- 

Z  4  feme; 
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Shall  damp  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood  : 

No  more  {hall  trenching  War  channel  her  fields, 

Nor  bruife  her  flowrets  with  the  armed  hoofs 

Of  hoftile  paces.     Thofe  oppofed  eyes, 

Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heav'n, 

All  of  one  nature,  of  one  fubftance  bred, 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  inteftine  fhock 

And  furious  Clofe  of  civil  butchery, 

Shall  now  in  mutual  well-befeeming  ranks 

March  all  one  way  -y  and  be  no  more  oppos'd 

Againft  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies  : 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-fheathed  knife, 

No  more  mail  cut  his  mafter.     Therefore,  friends, 

As  far  as  to  the  fepulchre  of  Chrift, 

(Whofe  foidier  now,  under  whofe  blefTed  Crofs 

We  are  imprefTed,  and  engag'd  to  fight) 

Forthwith  a  Power  of  Englijh  lhall  we  levy  j 

Whofe  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mothers'  womb, 

To  chafe  thefe  Pagans,  in  thofe  holy  fields 

Over  whofe  acres  walk'd  thofe  blefTed  feet, 

Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail'd 

For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  Crofs. 

But  this  our  purpofe  is  a  twelvemonth  old, 

And  bootlefs  'tis  to  tell  you  we  will  go. 

Therefore,  we  meet  not  now :  Then  Jet  me  hear, 

Of  you  my  gentle  Coufin  IVeftmorland^ 

What  yefternight  our  Council  did  decree, 

In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience. 

Weft.  My  Liege,  this  hafte  was  hot  in  queftion, 
And  many  limits  of  the  Charge  fet  down 

{cure;  but  I  take  This  to  be  the  Meaning:  that  the  thirfly  Earth,  chapt 
aad  flwvSd  with  Drought,  (hall  no  more  damp,  or  moifien  her  Lips,  or 
Surface,  with  her  own  Children's  blood.     The  dry  Earth  drinking  in  this 
manner,  is  a  very  natural  Alkriion,  and  frequent  with  our  Author. 
So,   in  his  Trouble  fan  Reign  of  King  John  ; 

Is  all  the  Blood,  y-fpilt  on  either  Part, 

Clofmg  the  Crannies  of  the  thirfty  Earth, 

Grown  to  a  Love  game,  and  a  bridal  FeaJI  ? 
5  Henry  VJ. 

Thy  Brother  s  blood  the  thirfty  Earth  bath  drunk, 
Titus  Andronicus. 

Let  my  Tears  flanch  the  Earth' j  dry  Appetite, 

But 
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But  yefternight :  when,  all  athwart,  there  came 

A  Poft  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  news  5 

Whofe  worft  was,  that  the  noble  Mortimer^ 

Leading  the  men  of  Hereford/hire  to  fight 

Againft  th'  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 

Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Weljhman  taken  5 

A  thoufand  of  his  people  butchered, 

Upon  whofe  dead  corps  there  was  fuch  mifufe, 

Such  beaftly,  fhamelefs  transformation, 

By  thofe  Weljhwomen  done,  as  may  not  be, 

Without  much  flume,  re-told  or  fpoken  of. 

K.  Henry.  It  feems  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this  broil 
Brake  off  our  bufinefs  for  the  holy  Land. 

Weft.  This,  matcht  with  other,  did,  my  gracious  lord ; 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  North,  and  thus  it  did  import. 
On  holy-rood  day,  the  gallant  Hot-fpur  there, 
Young  Harry  Percy ,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedm  fpent  a  fad  and  bloody  hour: 
As  by  difcharge  of  their  artillery, 
And  fhape  of  likelihood,   the  news  was  told  5 
For  he,  that  brought  it,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention,   did  take  horfe, 
Uncertain  of  the  ifTue  any  way. 

K.  Henry.  Here  is  a  dear  and  true-induftrious  friend, 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horfe,  (5) 
Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  foil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon,  and  this  Seat  of  ours : 
And  he  hath  brought  us  fmooth  and  welcome  news* 

(3)  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  Horfe, 

Stain'd  with  the  Variation  of  each  Soil, 

Betwixt  that  Holmedon,  &c]  This  Circumftance  of  Blunfs 
Speed,  and  being  befpatter'd  with  the  different  Dirt  of  each  County,  was 
look'd  on,  I  apprehend,  in  a  ludicrous  Light  by  fome  Carpers ;  at  leaft, 
I  find  it  parodied  in  an  old  Comedy,  and  apply 'd  to  a  Perfon  in  a 
Scuffle  tumbled  into  the  Dirt. 

•  —your  Band  and  Doublet 

'torn  from  your  Neck  and  Back',  and  your  hra've  Breeches 

Stain'd  with  the  Variation  of  each  Soil. 

Merry  Milk-maids.  Ac.  2.  Sc.  2< 

The 
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The  Earl  of  Dowglas  is  difcomfited, 

Ten  thoufand  bold  Scots,  three  and  twenty  Knights, 

Balk'd  in  their  own  blood  did  Sir  Walter  fee 

On  Holmedorfs  plains.     Of  prifoners,  Hot-fpur  took 

Mordake  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  eldeft  fon 

To  beaten  Dowglas,  and  the  Earls  of  Athol, 

Of  Murry^  Angus,  and  Merit eith. 

And  is  not  this  an  honourable  fpoil  ? 

A  gallant  prize  ?  ha,  coufin,  is  it  not  ? 

Weft.  In  faith,  a  conqueft  for  a  Prince  to  boaft  of. 

K.  Henry.  Yea,  there  thou  mak'ft  me  fad,  and  mak'ft 
me  fin 
In  Envy,  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  of  fo  bleft  a  fon : 
A  fon,  who  is  the  theam  of  Honour's  tongue  : 
Amongft  a  grove,  the  very  ftreighteft  plant > 
Who  is  fweet  Fortune's  Minion,  and  her  Pride: 
Whilft  I,  by  looking  on  the  praife  of  him, 
See  riot  and  diihonour  ftain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.     O  could  it  be  prov'd, 
That  fome  night- tripping  Fairy  had  exchang'd, 
In  cradle-cloaths,  our  children  where  they  lay, 
And  call'd  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet  j 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 

But  let  him  from  my  thoughts. « What  think  you, 

Coufin, 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prifoners, 
Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  furpriz'd, 
To  his  own  ufe  he  keeps,  and  fends  me  word, 
I  fhall  have  none  but  Mordake  Earl  of  Fife. 

Weft.  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is  Worcefter^ 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  afpects ; 
Which  makes  him  prune  himfelf,  and  brittle  up 
The  Creft  of  youth  againft  your  Dignity. 

K.  Henry.  But  I  have  fent  for  him  to  anfwer  this  5 
And  for  this  caufe  a  while  we  muft  neglect 
Our  holy  purpofe  to  Jerufahm. 
Coufin,  on  Wednefday  next,  our  Council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windfor,  fo  inform  the  lords  : 
But  come  your  felf  with  fpeed  to  us  again  5 

For 
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For  more  is  to  be  faid,  and  to  be  done, 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered. 

Weft.  I  will,  my  Liege.  \Exeunt. 

S  C  E  N  E,  an  Apartment  of  the  PrinceV. 
Enter  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Sir  John  Falftaff. 

Fal.  \T  O  Wf  Hal9  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 

iNI  P.  Henry.  Thou  art  fo  fat-witted  with  drink- 
ing old  fack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  fupper,  and 
Sleeping  upon  benches  in  the  afternoon,  that  thou  haft 
forgotten  to  demand  That  truly,  which  thou  would'ft 
truly  know.  What  a  devil  haft  thou  to  do  with  the 
time  of  the  day  ?  unlefs  hours  were  cups  of  fack,  and 
minutes  capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues  of  bawds,  and 
dials  the  figns  of  leaping-houfes,  and  the  blefled  Sun 
himfelf  a  fair  hot  wench  in  flame-colour'd  taffataj  I 
fee  no  reafon  why  thou  fhould'fl  be  fo  fuperfluous,  to 
demand  the  time  of  the  day. 

Fal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal.  For  we,  that 
take  purfes,  go  by  the  moon  and  {even  ftars,  and  not 
by  Phoebus,  he,  that  wandring  knight  fo  fair.     And,  I 

pray  thee,  fweet  wag,  when  thou  art  King as  God 

fave  thy  Grace,  (Majefty,  I  fhould  fay ;  for  grace  thou 
wilt  have  none.) 

V.Henry.  What!  none? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  fo  much  as  will  ferve  to 
be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

r.  Henry.  Well,  how  then?  come,  roundly,  roundly — 

Fal.  Marry,  then,  fweet  wag,  when  thou  art  King, 
(4)  let  not  us  that  are  fquires  of  the  night's  body,  be  call'd 
thieyes  of  the  day's  booty.     Let  us  be  Diana's  fore- 

(4)  Let  not  Us,  that  are  Squires  of  the  Night's  body,  he  caWd  Thieves 
of  the  Days  Beauty.]  This  conveys  no  manner  of  Idea  to  me.  How 
could  They  be  call'd  Thieves  of  the  Day's  Beauty  ?  They  robb'd  by 
Moon-fhine ;  they  could  not  fleal  the  fair  Day-light.  I  have  ventur'd 
to  fubftitute,  Booty:  and  This  I  take  to  be  the  Meaning.  Let  us  not 
be  call'd  Thieves,  the  Purlo  iners  of  that  Booty,  which,  to  the  Proprie- 
tors, was  the  Purchafe  of  honeft  Labour  and  Induftry  by  Day. 

fters, 
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fters,  gentlemen  of  the  fliade,  minions  of  the  Moon; 
and  let  men  fay,  we  be  men  of  good  government,  be- 
ing governed  as  the  Sea  is,   by  our  noble   and  chaft 
miftrefs  the  Moon,  under  whofe  countenance  we. 
Heal. 

P.  Henry,  Thou  fay'ft  well,  and  it  holds  well  too ; 
for  the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  Moon's  men,  doth  ebb 
and  flow  like  the  Sea  5  being  govern'd,  as  the  Sea  is,  by 
the  Moon.  As  for  proof,  now:  a  purfe  of  gold  mod 
refolutely  fnatch'd  on  Monday  night,  and  molt  diflblute- 
ly  fpent  on  Tuefday  morning ;  got  with  fwearing,  lay 
by>  and  fpent  with  crying,  bring  in:  now  in  as  low  an 
ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder  j  and  by  and  by  in  as  high 
a  flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

(f )  Fat.  By  the  lord,  thou  fay'ft  true,  lad :  and  is 
not  mine  Hoftefs  of  the  tavern  a  moft  fweet  wench  ? 

(6)  P.Henry.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of 
the  caftle ;  and  is  not  a  buff-jerkin  a  moft  fweet  robe  of 


durance? 


Fal. 


(5)  Fal.  and  is  not  mine  Hoftefs  of  the  Tavern   a  moft  fweet 

Wench? 
P.  Henry.  — -  and  is  not  a  Buff-jerkin  a  moft  fweet  Robe  of  Durance  ? 
Fal.  ■■■  what  a  Plague  have  I  to  do  with  a  Buff-jerkin  P 

P.  Henry.   Why,  what  a  Pox  have  I  to  do  with  my  Hoftefs  of  the  Ta~ 
<vern  f\     This  manner  of  Crofs-queftioning  is  not  unlike   feveral 
Paflages  in  P/autusi  particularly  This  in  Moftellaria,  Ac.  1.  Sc.  3. 
y ampridem  ecaftor  frigidd  non  lavi  magis  luhenter  ; 
Nee  quum  me  melius,  mea  Scapha,  rear  effe  defecatam. 
S.   Eventus  rebus  omnibus,  velut  homo  Mefjis  magna 

Fuit.  P.  Quid  ea  Meffis  attinet  ad  meam  Lavationem  ? 
S.  Nihilo  plus,  quam  Lavatio  tua  ad  Meffim. 

(6)  As  the  Honey  of  Hybla,  my  Old  Lad  of  the  Caftle.]  Mr.  Rowe, 
(as  I  have  obferv'd  in  a  Note  on  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,)  took  No- 
tice of  a  Tradition,  that  this  Part  of  Falftaff  was  faid  to  have  been 
written  originally  under  the  Name  of  Oldcaftle.  An  ingenious  Corre- 
spondent (whom  I  only  know  by  his  figning  himfelf  L.  H.)  hints  to 
me,  that  the  Paflage  above  quoted  from  our  Author  proves,  what 
Mr.  Rowe  tells  us  was  a  Tradition.  Old  Lad  of  the  Caftle  feems  to  have 
a  Reference  to  Oldcaftle.  Beiides,  if  this  had  not  been  the  Fadl,  (before 
the  Change  was  made  to  Falftaff)  why,  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  Second 
Part  of  Henry  IV.  where  our  Author  promifes  to  continue  his  Story 
with  Sir  John  in  it,  Ihould  he  fay,  Where,  for  any  Thing  I  know,  Fal- 
ftaff jhall  dye  of  a  Sweat,  unlefs  already  he  be  kiltd  with  your  hard 
Opinions :  for  Oldcaftle  dfd  a  Martyr,  and  This  is  not  the  Man  ?  This 

looks 
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Fal  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag;  what,  in  thy 
quips  and  thy  quiddities?  what  a  plague  have  I  to  do 
with  a  buff-jerkin? 

P.  Henry.  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with  my 
Hoftefs  of  the  tavern  ? 

Fal.  Well,  thou  haft  call'd  her  to  a  reckoning  many 
a  time  and  oft. 

P.  Henry.  Did  I  ever  call  thee  to  pay  thy  part  ? 

looks  like  declining  a  Point,  that  had  been  made  an  Objection  to  him. 
I'll  give  a  farther  Matter  in  Proof,  which  feems  almoft  to  fix  the  Charge. 
I  have  read  an  old  Play,  call'd,  The  famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Vth. 
containing  the  Honourable  Battle  of  Agincourt.  —  The  Action  of 
this  Piece  commences  about  the  14th  Year  of  K.  Henry  IVth's  Reign, 
and  ends  with  Henry  the  Vth.  marrying  Princefs  Catharine  of  France. 
The  Scene  opens  with  Prince  Henry  %  Robberies.  Sir  John  Qldcajlle  is 
one  of  his  Gang,  and  call'd  Jockie :  and  Ned  and  Gads- hill  Me.  two  other 

Comrades.* From  this  old  imperfect  Sketch,  I  have  a  Sufpicion, 

Shakefpeare  might  form  his  two  Parts  of  Henry  the  I  Vth,  and  his  Hiftory 
of  K.  Henry  V  :  and,  confequendy,  'tis  not  improbable,  that  he  might 
continue  the  mention  of  Sir  John  Oldcajile,  till  fome  Defcendants  of 
That  Family  mov'd  Q.  Elizabeth  to  command  him  to  change  the 
Name.  When  this  Change  was  made,  it  cannot  now  be  eafily  determi- 
ned. Faljiaff  is  our  Man  as  far  back  as  the  Year  1599;  (the  Date  of 
my  oldeft  Quarto  of  1  Henry  IV.)  And  that  this  Piece  had  been  play'd, 
and  was  well  known  before  that  Year,  appears  from  this  Circumftance ; 
that  B.  JonfonV  E<ve ry  Man  out  of  his  Humour  ftarted  rirft  into  publick  in 
1599,  and  in  the  Clofe  of  it  there  is  mention  made  of  the  Fat  of  Sir  John 
Faljiaff.  I'll  obferve  but  one  Thing  more  in  Support  of  the  Tradition, 
which  will  go  near  to  put  the  Matter  out  of  Queftion.  I  have  an  Editi- 
on printed  in  1600  of  the  Firft  Part  of  the  true  and  honourable  Hiftory 
of  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Oldcajile,  the  good  Lord  Cobham.  There  is  a 
Prologue  prefix'd,  which  exprefles  fome  Fears  in  the  Author,  left  the 
doubtful  'Title  upon  the  Argument  in  hand  mould  breed  fome  Sufpence 
in  the  Spectators :  To  fop  which  Scruple,  fays  the  Prologue,  let  this  Brief 
fuffice', 

It  is  no  pamper'd  Glutton  <vue  prefent, 
Nor  aged  Counfellor  to  youthful  Sin. 
Every  Body  muft  agree,  that  Faljiaff 's  Character  is  here  unqueftionably 
hinted  at ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  Room  for  fuch  a  palliating  Cau- 
tion  in  this  Prologue,  unlefs  OldcaJile\  Name  had  once  fuffer'd  by  fup- 
porting  Falfaff\  Vices.  That  the  Change  was  made  fome  Years  before 
this  Piece  appear'd  on  the  Stage,  feems  obvious  from  one  Speech  of 
K.  Henry  V.  in  it : 

Where  the  Devil  are  all  my  old  Thieves?  Falftaff,  that  Villain,  is  fo 

fat,  he  cannot  get  ons  Horfe ;    but,  methinks,  Poins  and  Peto  Jbould 

be  fiirring  hereabouts. 

Fal. 
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FaL  No,  I'll  give  thee  thy  due,  thou  haft  paid  all 
there. 

P.  Henry.  Yea  and  elfewhere,  fo  far  as  my  coin 
would  ftretch  -,  and  where  it  would  not,  I  have  us'd  my 
credit. 

FaL  Yea,  and  fo  us'd  it,  that  were  it  not  here  appa- 
rent, that  thou  art  heir  apparent But,  I  pr'ythee* 

fweet  wag,  fhall  there  be  Gallows  ftanding  in  England^ 
when  thou  art  King?  and  refolution  thus  fobb'd  as  it  is, 
with  the  rufty  curb  of  old  father  antick,  the  law?  Do 
not  thou,  when  thou  art  a  King,  hang  a  thief. 

V.Henry.  No*  thou  fhalt. 

FaL  Shall  I  ?  O  rare !  By  the  Lord,  I'll  be  a  brave 
judge. 

P.  Henry.  Thou  judgeft  falfe  already :  I  mean,  thou 
fhalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and  fo  become  a 
rare  hangman. 

FaL  Well,  Haly  well}  and  in  fome  fort  it  jumps 
with  my  humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  Court,  I  can 
tell  you. 

P.Henry.  For  obtaining  of  fuits? 

FaL  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  fuits;  whereof  the  hang- 
man hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  'Sblood,  I  am  as  melan- 
choly as  a  gib-cat,  or  a  lugg'd  bear. 

P.  Henry.  Or  an  old  Lion,  or  a  lover's  lute. 

FaL  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincoln/hire  bagpipe. 

P.  Henry.  What  fay'ft  thou  to  a  Hare,  or  the  melan- 
choly of  Moor-ditch  ? 

FaL  Thou  haft  the  moft  unfavoury  fimiliesj  and  art, 
indeed,  the  moft  comparative,  rafcallieft,  fweet  young 

Prince But,  HaJ9  I  pr'ythee,  trouble  me  no  more 

with  vanity^  1  would  to  God,  thou  and  I  knew  where 
a  commodity  of  good  names  were  to  be  bought :  an 
old  lord  of  the  Council  rated  me  the  other  day  in  the 
ftreet  about  you,  Sir*  but  I  mark'd  him  not,  and  yet 
he  talk'd  very  wifely,  and  in  the  ftreet  too. 

P. Henry.  Thou  didft  well;  for  wifdom  cries  out  in 
the  ftreets,  and  no  man  regards  it. 

FaL  O,  thou  haft  damnable  iteration,  and  art,  in- 
deed, able  to  corrupt  a  faint.    Thou  haft  done  much 

harm 
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harm  unto  me,  Hal9  God  forgive  thee  for  it !  Before 
I  knew  thee,  Hal9  I  knew  nothings  and  now  am  I,  if 
a  man  fhould  fpeak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the 
wicked.  I  muft  give  over  this  life,  and  I  will  give  it 
over}  by  the  lord,  an  I  do  not,  I  am  a  villain.  I'll  be 
damn'd  for  never  a  King's  fon  in  chriflendom. 

P.  Henry.  Where  fhall  we  take  a  purfe  to  morrow, 
Jack? 

Fal.  Where  thou  wilt,  lad,  I'll  make  one ;  an  I  do 
not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me. 

V.Henry.  I  fee  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee, 
from  praying  to  purfe-taking. 

(7)  Fal.  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal.  'Tis  no 
fin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation.     Poins !  ■ 
Now  fhall  we  know,  if  Gads-hill  have  fet  a  match.  O, 
if  men  were  to  be  faved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell 
were  hot  enough  for  him ! 

Enter  Poins. 

This  is  the  mod  omnipotent  Villain,  that  ever  cry'd, 
Standi  to  a  true  Man.- 
"P.Henry.  Good  morrow,  Ned. 

(7)  Fal.  Why,  Hal,  V/i  my  Vocation,  Hal.     'Tis  no  Sin  for  a  Man  to  la- 
hour  in  his  Vocation. 

Enter  Poins. 
Poins.  Now  /ball '  vue  know,  if  Gads-hill  have  fet  a  Match."}  Mr.  Pope 
has  given  us  one  fignal  Obfervation  in  his  Preface  to  our  Author's 
Works.  Throughout  his  Plays,  fays  he,  had  all  the  Speeches  been  printed 
without  the  very  Names  of  the  Perfons,  /  believe,  one  might  have  apply  d 
them  with  Certainty  to  every  Speaker.  But  how  fallible  the  moll  fuffici- 
ent  Critick  may  be,  the  Paflage  in  Controverfy  is  a  main  Inftance.  As 
fignal  a  Blunder  has  efcap'd  all  the  Editors  here,  as  any  one  thro'  the 
whole  Set  of  Plays.  Will  any  one  perfuade  me,  Shakefpeare  could  be 
guilty  of  fuch  an  Inconfiftency,  as  to  make  Poins  at  his  iirft  Entrance 
want  News  of  Gads-hill,  and  immediately  after  to   be  able  to  give  a 

full  Account  of  him? No  ;  Falflaff,  feeing  Poins  at  hand,  turns  the 

Stream  of  his  Difcourfe  from  the  Prince,  and  fays,  Now  fhall  we  know 
whether  Gads-hill  has  fet  a  Match  for  Us ;  and  then  immediately  falls 
into  Railing  and  Invedtives  againft  Poins.  How  admirably  is  This  in 
Character  for  Falflaff!  And  Poins,  —  who  knew  well  his  abufwe  man- 
ner, feems  in  Part  to  overhear  him:  and  fo  foon  as  he  has  return'd 
the  Prince's  Salutation,  cries,  by  way  of  Anfwer,  What  fays  Monfieur 
Remorle  ?  What  fays  Sir  John  Sack  and  Sugar? 

Poins. 
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Poms.  Good  morrow,  fweet  Hal.  What  fays  Mon- 
ficur  Remorfe  ?  what  fays  Sir  John  fack  and  fugar  ?  Jack  f 
how  agree  the  devil  and  thou  about  thy  foul,  that  thou 
folded  him  on  Good  Friday  laft,  for  a  cup  o£  Madera, 
and  a  cold  capon's  leg  ? 

P.  Henry.  Sir  John  Hands  to  his  word  ;  the  devil  fhall 
have  his  bargain,  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of 
proverbs  ;  He  will  give  the  devil  his  due. 

Poins.  Then  thou  art  damn'd  for  keeping  thy  word 
with  the  devil. 

P.  Henry.  Elfe  he  had  been  damn'd  for  cozening  the 
devil. 

Poins.  But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to  morrow  morning, 
by  four  o'clock,  early  at  Gads-hill;  there  are  pilgrims 
going  to  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings,  and  traders 
riding  to  London  with  fat  purfes.  I  have  vizors  for  you 
all;  you  have  horfes  for  your  felves:  Gads-hill  lies  to 
night  in  Rochefier,  I  have  befpoke  fupper  to  morrow 
night  in  Eaft-cheap->  we  may  do  it,  as  fecure  as  fleep: 
if  you  will  go,  I  will  Huff  your  purfes  full  of  crowns; 
if  you  will  not,  tarry  at  home  and  be  hang'd. 

Fal   Hear  ye,  Tedward ;  if  I  tarry  at  home,  and  go 
not,  I'll  hang  you  for  going. 

Poins.  You  will,  chops  ? 

Fal.  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one? 

P.  Henry.  Who,  I  rob?  I  a  thief?  not  I,  by  my 
faith. 

Fal.  There's  neither  honefty,  manhood,  nor  good 
fellowfhip  in  thee,  nor  thou  cam'ft  not  of  the  blood 
royal,  if  thou  dar'ft  not  cry,  ftand,  for  ten  fhillings. 

P.  Henry.  Well  then,  once  in  my  days  I'll  be  a  mad- 
cap. 

Fal.  Why,  that's  well  faid. 

P.  Henry.  Well,  come  what  will,  I'll  tarry  at  home. 

Fal.  By  the  lord,  I'll  be  a  traitor  then,  when  thou  art 
King. 

P.  Henry.  I  care  not. 

Poins.  Sir  John>  I  pr'ythee,  leave  the  Prince  and  me 
alone;  I  will  lay  him  down  fuch  reafons  for  this  adven- 
ture, that  he  (hall  go. 

H  Fal. 
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Fat.  Well,  may'ft  thou  have  the  fpirit  of  perfuafion, 
and  he  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  what  thou  fprak'ft 
may  move,  and  what  he  hears  may  be  believ'd ;  that 
the  true  Prince  may  (for  recreation- fake,)  prove  a  falfe 
thief  5  for  the  poor  abufes  of  the  time  want  countenance. 
Farewel,  you  mall  find  me  in  Eafl-cheap. 

V.Henry.  Farewel,  thou  latter  fpring !  Farewel,  atl- 
hailown  fummer!  [Exit  Fal. 

Poins,  Now,  my  good  fweet  hony  lord,  ride  with  us 
to  morrow.  I  have  a  jeft  to  execute,  that  I  cannot 
manage  alone.  (8)  Falftaff^  Bardolfe^  Peto^  and  Gads~hil/9 
{hall  rob  thofe  men  that  we  have  already  way-kid j 
your  lelf  and  I  will  not  be  there  j  and  when  they  have 
the  booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not  rob  them,  cut  this  head 
off  from  my  moulders. 

(8)  Falflaff,  Harvey,  Rossil,  and  Gads-hill  Jhall  roh  thofeMen  that 
We  have  already  way-laid.']  Thus  the  whole  Stream  of  Editions,  from 
the  Firil  downwards.  But  thus  We  have  two  Perfens  named,  as  Cha- 
racters in  this  Play,  that  never  were  once  inferted  among  the  Dramatis 
Perforae  in  any  of  the  Impreffions  whatfoever.  But  let  us  fee  who  they 
were,  that  committed  this  Robbery  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  we  may  be  able 
to  account  for  this  Pair  of  additional  Thieves,  as  They  at  prefent  feem. 
In  the  fecond  Aft,  We  come  to  a  Scene  of  the  High- way.  Falflaff, 
wanting  his  Horfe,  which  had  been  hid  on  purpofe  to  plague  him,  calls 
out  on  Hal,  Poins,  Bardolfe,  and  Peto ;  and  fays,  He  has  a  great  Mind 
to  leave  thefe  Rogues.     Prefently,  Gads-hill  joins  'em,  with  Intelligence 

of  Travellers  being  at  hand;  upon  which  the  Prince  lays, You 

Four  Jhall front  ''em  in  the  narrow  Lane,  Ned  Poins  and  I  will  walk 
lower.     So  that  the  Pour  to   be  concern'd  are  Fa  If  off,  Bardelfe,  Pefo,' 
and  Gads-hill.    Accordingly,  the  Robbery  is  committed  :  and  the  Prince 
and  Poins  afterwards  rob  them  Four.    When  the  Matter  comes  to  an 
Examination  in  the  Boars-Head  Tavern,    the  Prince  rallies  Peto  and 
Bardolfe  for  their  running  away ;  who  confels  the  Charge.     Upon  the 
Evidence  now  is  it  not  plain,  that  Bardolfe  and  Peto  were  two  of  the 
four  Robbers  ?  And  who  then  can  doubt,  but  Harvey  and  Rofil  were  the 
Names  of  the  Aftors  that  perform'd  thofe  two  Parts ;  and  by  Miftake, 
in  the  old  Play-haufe  Books,  put  inftead  of  the  Names  of  the  Charac- 
ters to    be  reprefented  by  them  ?    So,   throughout  a  whole  Scene,    in 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  the  Names  of  Kemp  and  Cowley  are  printed 
in  the  old  Books,  inftead  of  the  Town-Clerk  and  Dogberry:  as,  in  ano- 
ther Scene  of  the  fame  Play,  Jack  Wilfon  we  find  mark'd  to  Enter  in- 
ftead of  Balthazar.     The  like  Inaccuracies  are  frequent  thro'  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.     It  were  to  be  wiih'd,  indeed,  Miftakes  of  this  Sort  had 
happen' d  throughout   our  Author  s  Works :    for  fo   We   might    have 
known  what  particular  Parts  were  perform'd  by  Shakefpeare  himfelf,  and 
the  other  eminent  Aftors  concern'd  in  the  Company  with  him. 

Vol.  Ill,  A  a  P.-F&nrvj 
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P.  Henry.  But  how  fhall  we  part  with  them  in  let- 
ting forth  ? 

Poins.  Why,  we  will  fet  forth  before  or  after  them  j 
and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  wherein  it  is  at 
our  pleafure  to  fail  >  and  then  will  they  adventure  upon 
the  exploit  themfelves,  which  they  fhall  have  no  fooner 
atchiev'd,  but  we'll  fet  upon  them. 

P.  Henry.  Ay  \  but,  'tis  like,  they  will  know  us  by  our 
horfes,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every  other  appointment, 
to  be  our  felves. 

Poins.  Tut,  our  horfes  they  fhall  not  fee,  I'll  tye  them 
in  the  wood ;  our  vizors  we  will  change  after  we  leave 
them*  and  firrah,  I  have  cafes  of  buckram  for  the 
nonce,  to  immask  our  noted  outward  garments. 

V.Henry.  But,  I  doubt,  they  will  be  too  hard  for  us. 

Poins.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to  be 
as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turn'd  Back  >  and  for  the 
third,  if  he  fight  longer  than  he  fees  reafon,  I'll  for- 
fwear  arms.  The  virtue  of  this  jeft  will  be,  the  incom- 
prehenfible  lies  that  this  fame  fat  rogue  will  tell  us 
when  we  meet  at  fupper  j  how  thirty  at  leaft  he  fought 
with,  what  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he  en- 
dured >  and,  in  the  reproof  of  this,  lies  the  jeft. 

P.  Henry.  Well,  111  go  with  thee;  provide  us  all 
things  neceflary,  and  meet  me  to  morrow  night  in  Eaft- 
cheap)  there  I'll  fup.     Farewel. 

Poins.  Farewel,  my  lord.  [Exit  Poins. 

P.  Henry.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  a  while  uphold 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idlenefs  * 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  Sun, 
Who  doth  permit  the  bafe  contagious  clouds 
To  fmother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world  j 
That  when  he  pleafe  again  to  be  himfelf, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wondred  at, 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mifts 
Of  vapours,  that  did  feern  to  ftrangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  fport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 
But  when  they  feldom  come,  they  wifht-for  come, 
And  nothing  plcafeth  but  rare  Accidents. 

So 
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So  when  this  loofe  behaviour  I  throw  off, 

And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promifed-, 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 

By  fo  much  fhali  I  falfifie  men's  hopes  $ 

And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  fullen  ground, 

My  Reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault* 

Shall  fhew  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 

Than  That  which  hath  no  foil  to  fet  it  ofK 

Til  fo  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill* 

Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  leaft  I  will.     [Exit. 

SCENE  changes  to  an  Apartment  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Northumberland,  Worcefter,  Hot- 
fpur,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  others. 

K.  Henry.  A  A  Y  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  tem- 

X.V1        perate, 
Unapt  to  ftir  at  theie  indignities  j 
And  you  have  found  me  -y  for  accordingly 
You  tread  upon  my  patience :  but  be  fure, 
1  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  my  felf, 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition, 
Which  hath  been  fmooth  as  oyl,  (oft  as  young  down, 
And  therefore  loft  that  title  of  Refpeft, 
Which  the  proud  foul  ne'er  pays,  but  to  the  proud. 

TVor.  Our  Houfe,  my  foveraign  Liege,  little  deferves 
The  fcourge  of  Greatnefs  to  be  ufed  on  it ; 
And  that  fame  Greatnefs  too,  which  our  own  hands 
Have  help'd  to  make  fo  portly. 

North.  My  good  lord, 

K.  Henry.  IVorcefter,  get  thee  gone;  for  I  do  fee 
Danger  and  difobedience  in  thine  eye. 
O  Sir,  your  prefence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory  % 
And  Majefty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  fervant  brow. 
You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us.     When  we  need 
Your  ufe  and  counfel,  we  fhall  fend  for  you. 

[Exit  Worcefter. 
Aaz  You 
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You  were  about  to  fpeak.  [To  Northumberland. 

North.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 
Thofe  prifoners,  in  your  Highnefs*  name  demanded, 
Which  Harry  Percy  nere  at  Holmedon  took, 
Were,  as  he  fays,  not  with  fuch  ftrength  deny'd 
As  was  delivcr'd  to  your  Majefty. 
Or  Envy  therefore,  or  Mifprifion, 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  fon. 

Hot.  My  Liege,  I  did  deny  no  prifoners. 
But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extream  toil, 
Breathlefs,  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  fword ; 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  drefs'd  > 
Frefh  as  a  bridegroom,  and  his  chin,  new-reap'd, 
Shew'd  like  a  ftubble  land  at  harveft  home. 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner  5 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nofe :  and  took't  away  again  5 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there, 
Took  it  in  fnuff  —  And  ftili  he  fmiPd,  and  talk'd  5 
And  as  the  foldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by, 
He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 
To  bring  a  flovenly,  unhandfome  coarfe 
Betwixt  the  wind,  and  his  Nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  queftion'd  me :  amongft  the  reft,  demanded 
My  prifoners,  in  your  JMajefty's  behalf. 
I,  then  all-fmarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 
(To  be  fo  pefter'd  with  a  popinjay,) 
Out  of  my  Grief,  and  my  impatience, 
Anfwer'd,  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what  j. 
He  fhould,  or  fhould  not>  for  he  made  me  mad, 
To  fee  him  fhine  fo  brisk,  and  fmell  fo  fweet, 
And  talk  fo  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman, 
Of  guns,    and  drums,    and  wounds  ->    (God   fave  the 

mark !) 
And  telling  me,  the  foveraign'ft  thing  on  earth 
Was  Parmacity,  for  an  inward  bruife ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  fo  it  was, 

This 
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This  villainous  falt-petre  fhould  be  digg'd    f  . 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmlefs  earth, 
Which  many  a  good,  tall  fellow  had  deftroy'd 
So  cowardly :  And  but  for  thefe  vile  gunsj 

He  would  himfelf  have  been  a  foldier. ■ 

This  bald,  unjoinred  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  anfwer'd  indirectly,  as  I  faid  > 
And  I  befeech  you,  let  not  this  report 
Come  currant  for  an  accufation, 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  Majefty. 

Blunt.  The  circumftance  confider'd,  good  my  lord, 
Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  had  faid, 
To  fuch  a  perfon,  and,  in  fuch  a  place, 
At  fuch  a  time,  with  all  the  reft  retold, 
May  reafonably  die>  and  never  rife 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach 
What  then  he  faid,  fo  he  unfay  it  now. 

K.  Henry.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prifoners, 
But  with  provifo  and  exception, 
That  we  at  our  own  charge  fhall  ranfom  ftrait 
His  brother-in-law,  the  fooliih  Mortimer; 
Who,  on  my  foul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 
The  lives  of  thofe,  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Againft  the  great  magician,  damn'd  Glendowery 
Whofe  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  Earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  marry'd.     Shall  our  coffers  then 
Be  empty'd,  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall  we  buy  treafon  ?  and  indent  with  fears, 
When  they  have  loft  and  forfeited  themfelves  ? 
No;  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  ftarvej 
For  I  fhall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend, 
Whofe  tongue  fhall  ask  me  for  one  penny  coft 
To  ranfom  home  revoked  Mortimer. 

Hot.  Revolted  Mortimer? 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  foveraign  Liege,  (o) 
But  by  the  chance  of  war  5  to  prove  That  true, 

A  5  Needs 

(9)  He  newer  did  fall  off,  my  Sovereign  Liege, 

But  by  th  Chance  of  War]  The  Senfe  here  is  very  careleily 
exprefs'd,  if  this  be  the  genuine  Reading:  for,  in  that  Cafe,  the  Poet 
nwft  mean  \   He  never  did  fall  afx  tho' ,  We  by  the  Chance,  of  War 

ha,v$ 
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Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue,  for  all  thofe  wounds, 

Thofe  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took, 

When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  fedgie  bank, 

In  fingle  oppofition,  hand  to  hand, 

He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour 

In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower : 

Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they 

drinl^, 
Upon  agreement,  of  fwift  Severn's  flood  y 
"Who  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crifp'd  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Blood-ftained  with  thefe  valiant  Combatants. 
Never  did  bafe  and  rotten  Policy 
Colour  her  working  with  fuch  deadly  wounds  j 
Nor  ever  could  the  noble  Mortimer 
Receive  fo  many,  and  all  willingly. 
Then  let  him  not  be  flander'd  with  Revolt. 

K.  Henry.  Thou  doft  belie  him,  Percy  ^  thou  belieft 
him* 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower  \ 
He  durft  as  well  have  met  the  Devil  alone, 

have  loft  his  Service.  Mr.  Warhurton  has  fufpefled  the  Text ;  and 
therefore  I'll  fubjoin  his  Reafons  and  Emendation.  "  A  very  pretty 

"  way  of  apologizing  for  Mortimer  !  The  King  calls  him  revolted  Mor- 
"  timer ;  and  well  he  might,  if  He  had  indeed  revolted,  tho'  by  the 
u  Chance  of  War.  Can  the  Chance  of  War  excufe  a  Soldier  for  for- 
**  feiting  his  Honour  ?  Our  military  Men  will  fcarce  allow  it.  But  in 
**  Cafe  tfot-fpur  had  a  mind  to  infinuate,  that  the  Chance  of  War  was 
€f  an  Alleviation  to  the  Revolt,  he  would  not,  fure,  in  common  Senfe 
"  have  refented  the  Epithet  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  repeat  the  King's 
"  Words  with  great  Difdain ;  —  revolted  Mortimer  !  This  would  be 
"  execrable  Stufrt  indeed,  in  the  Mouth  of  a  Soldier,  or  a  Reafoner.  J 
"  am  perfuaded  therefore  the  Poet  wrote ; 

He  never  did  fall  off )  my  Sov  reign  Leige, 

But  bides  the  Chance  of  War. 
*'  i.  e.  abides  by  it,  endures  it.  And  That,  indeed,  was  a  fufHcient 
■•  Proof  that  He  had  not  fain  off,  if  he  yet  endured  the  Rigours  of  Impri- 
"  fonment.  And  that  this  was  truly  Hot-four's  Sentiment,  that  is,  that 
"  he  had  at  leaft  a  Mind  to  make  the  King  believe  fo,  hear  his  own 
"  Words  afterwards; 

* fufferyd  his  Kinfman  March, 

(Who  is,  ifcvry  Ovoner  vjere  right  placd, 

Indeed,  his  King',)  to  he  encag'd  in  Wales,  &<. 

As 
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As  Owen  Gkndower  for  an  enemy. 

Arc  not  afham'd  ?  but,  Grrah,  from  this  hour 

Let  me  not  hear  you  fpeak  of  Mortimer. 

Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  fpeedieft  means, 

Or  you  mall  hear  in  fuch  a  kind  from  me 

As  will  difpleafe  you  —  My  Lord  Northumberland^ 

We  licence  your  departure  with  your  fon. 

Send  us  your  prifoners,  or  you'll  hear  of  it. 

{Exit  K.  Henry, 

Hot.  And  if  the  Devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  fend  them.     I  will  after  ftrait, 
And  tell  him  fo ;  for  I  will  eafe  my  heart, 
Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head. 

North.  What,  drunk  with  choler  ?  ftay,  and  paufe  a 
while  j 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Enter  Worcefter. 

Hot.  Speak  of  Mortimer  ? 
Yes,  I  will  fpeak  of  him -j  and  let  my  foul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him. 
In  his  behalf,  I'll  empty  all  thefe  veins, 
And  flied  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  in  duft, 
But  I  will  lift  the  downfall'n  Mortimer 
As  high  i'th' Air  as  this  unthankful  King, 
As  this  ingrate  and  can k red  Bolingbroke. 

North.  Brother,  the  King  hath  made  your  Nephew 
mad.  [To  Worcefter. 

JVor.  Who  ftrook  this  heat  up,  after  I  was  gone? 

Hot.  He  will,  forfooth,  have  all  my  prifoners  : 
And  when  I  urg'd  the  ranfom  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  look'd  pale, 
And  on  my  face  he  turn'd  an  eye  of  death, 
Trembling  ev'n  at  the  namd  of  Mortimer. 

Wor.  I  cannot  blame  him  >  was  he  not  proclaimed, 
By  Richard  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  ? 

North.  He  was  :  I  heard  the  Proclamation  5 
And  then  it  was,  when  the  unhappy  King 
(Whofe  wrongs  in  us,  God  pardon!)  did  fet  forth 
Upon  his  Irijh  expedition  3 

A  a  4  From 
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From  whence  he,  intercepted,  did  return 

To  be  depos'd,  and  fhortly  murthered. 

Wor.  And  for  whofe  death,  we  in  the  world's  wide 
mouth 

Live  fcandaliz'd,  and  foully  fpoken  of. 

Hot.  But  foft,  I  pray  you ;  —  did  King  Richard  then 

Proclaim  my  brother  Mortimer 

Heir  to  the  Crown  ? 

North.  He  did  $  my  felf  did  hear  it. 

Hot.  Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  coufin  King, 

That  wifh'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  itarv'd. 

But  mall  it  be,  that  you,  that  fet  the  Crown 

Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man, 

And  for  his  fake  wear  the  detefted  blot 

Ofmurd'rous  Subornation?  mall  it  be, 

That  you  a  world  of  curfes  undergo, 

Being  the  agents  or  bafe  fecond  means, 

The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather  ? 
(O  pardon  me,  that  I  defcend  fo  low, 

To  mew  the  line  and  the  predicament 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  fubtle  King  ) 
Shall  it  for  fhame  be  fpoken  in  thefe  days, 
Or  fill  &P  Chronicles  in  time  to  come, 
That  men  of  your  Nobility  and  Power 
Ingag'd  them  both  in  an  unjuft  behalf  $ 
(As  Both  of  you,  God  pardon  it !  have  done:) 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  fweet  lovely  Rofe, 
And  plant  this  Thorn,  this,  Canker  Bolingbroke? 
And  mail  it  in  more  fhame  be  further  fpoken, 
That  you  are  fooPd,  difcarded,  and  (hook  off 
By  him,  for  whom  thefe  fhames  ye  underwent  ? 
No  %  yet  time  ferves,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banifh'd  Honours,  and  reflore  your  felves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again. 
Revenge  the  jeering  and  difdain'd  contempt 
Of  this  proud  King,  who  fludies  day  and  night 
To  anfwer  all  the  debt  he  owes  unto  you, 
Ev'n  with  the  bloody  payments  of  your  deaths : 
Therefore,  I  fay- — •' 

fflor* 
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Wor.  Peace,  Coufin,  fay  no  more. 
And  now  I  will  unclafp  a  fecret  book, 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  difcontents 
I'll  read  you  matter,  deep  and  dangerous  j 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  fpirit, 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unfteadfaft  footing  of  a  fpear. 

Hot.  If  he  fall  in,  good  night,  or  fink  or  fwim: 
Send  Danger  from  the  earr,  unto  the  weft, 
So  Honour  crofs  it  from  the  north  to  fouth  $ 
And  let  them  grapple.  — -O!  the  blood  more  ib'rs 
To  rouze  a  Lion,  than  to  ftart  a  Hare. 

North.  Imagination  of  fome  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Hot.  By  heav'n,  methinks,  it  were  an  eafie  leap,  (10) 
To  pluck  bright  Honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  Moon* 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  Deep, 
Where  fadom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground. 
And  pluck  up  drowned  Honour  by  the  locks: 
So  he,  that  doth  redeem  her  thence,  might  wear 
Without  Corrival  all  her  Dignities. 
But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship ! 

Wor.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here, 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  fhould  attend. 
Good  Coufin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while. 

Hot.  I  cry  you  mercy. 

Wor.  Thofe  fame  noble  Scots9 
That  are  your  prifoners 

Hot.  I'll  keep  them  all. 
By  heav'n,  he  fhali  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 

(10)  By  Hea'vn,  methinks,  it  were  an  eajy  Leap 

To  pluck  bright  Honour,  Sec']  This  bold  Rhodomontado  of 
Hot-fpur,  however,  by  the  mouthing  of  an  Actor,  it  may  be  always 
crewn'd  with  Applaufe;  I  find,  and  not  without  fome  Juitice,  wascarp'd 
at  and  ridicul'd  in  our  Author's  Time.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Knight  of  the  burning  Pejile,  (the  Re  hear/a  I  of  thofe  Days,)  a  Grocer's 
Wife  brings  her  Prentice  Ralph  to  the  Play-houfe  to  act  a  Part;  and 
encouraging  him  to  exert,  fays,  Hold  up  thy  Head,  Ralph ;  Shew  the 
Gentlemen  what  Thou  can  ft  do  :  Speak  a  huffing  Part :  I  warrant  you, 
the  Gentlemen  will  accept  of  it.  And  then  Ralph  repeats  this  whole 
Speech  of  Hot-fpur. 

8  No, 
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No,  if  a  Scot  would  fave  his  foul,  he  fhall  not  \ 
I'll  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Wor.  You  ftart  away, 
And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purpofes  j  ; 

Thofe  prifoners  you  fhall  keep. 

Hot.  I  will  >  that's  flat  : 
He  laid,  he  would, not  ranfom  Mortimer: 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  fpeak  of  Mortimer : 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lyes  afleep,  j 

And  in  his  ear  I'll  holla,  Mortimer! 
Nay,  I  will  have  a  Starling  taught  to  fpeak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him, 
To  keep  his  anger  ftill  in  motion. 

Wor.  Hear  you,  coufin:  a  word. 

Hot.  All  Studies  here  I  folemnly  defie, 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke  : 
And  that  fame  fword-and-buckler  Prince  of  Wales, 
(But  that,  I  think,  his  father  loves  him  not, 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  fome  mifchance,) 
I'd  have  him  poifon'd  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

Wor.  Farewel,  my  kinfman  $  I  will  talk  to  you, 
When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attend. 

North.  Why,  what  a  wafp-tongu'd  and  impatient  fool 
Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood, 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own? 

Hot.  Why,  look  you,  1  am  whipt  and  fcourg'd  with 
rods, 
Nettled,  and  flung  with  pifmires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician  Bolingbroke  : 

In  Richard's  time what  do  ye  call  the  place  ? — * 

A  plague  upon't !  —  it  is  in  Glo'fterjhire- — - 
'Twas  where  the  mad-cap  Duke  his  uncle  kept  — 

His  uncle  York where  I  firft  bovv'd  my  knee 

Unto  this  King  of  Smiles,  this  Bolingbroke: 
When  you  and  he  came  back  from  Raven/purg. 

North.  At  Barkley  caflle. 

Hot.  You  fay  true  : 
Why,  what  a  deal  of  candied  Courtefie 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me ! 
Look,  when  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age^      ■    » 

And 
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And  gentle  Harry  Percy — and  kind  coufin — •. 

The  Devil  take  fuch  cozeners — God  forgive  tnc— - 

Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale,  for  I  have  done. 

fFor>  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to'c  again. 
We'll  flay  your  leifure. 

Hot.  I  have  done,  i'faith. 

Wqt-  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottijh  prifoners. 

[To  Hot -fpur. 
Deliver  them  without  their  ranfom  ftrait, 
And  make  the  Dowglas*  Son  your  only  mean 
ForPow'rs  in  Scotland-,  which,  for  divers  reafons  (it) 
Which  I  (hall  fend  you  written,  be  aflur'd, 
Will  eafily  be  granted.  —  You,  my  lord,       [To  North. 
Your  Son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ'd, 
Shall  fecretly  into  the  bofom  creep 
Of  that  fame  noble  Prelate,  well  belov'd, 
Th*  Arch-bifhop. 

Hot.  Tork,  is't  not? 

Wor.  True,  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Briftol^  the  lord  Scroop. 
I  fpeak  not  this  in  ^ftimation, 
As  what,  I  think,  might  be*  but  what,  I  know, 
Is  ruminated,  plotted  and  fet  down; 
And  only  flays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occafion,  that  {hall  bring  it  on. 

(11)  . '"    .■  11  1  which  for  diverfe  Reafons 

Which  I Jh  all  fend  you  written,  be  affur'd 

Will  eafily  he  granted  You,  my  Lord. 

Tour  Son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employed. 

Shall  fecretly  into  the  Bofom  creep 

Of  that  fame  noble  Prelate,  Sec.  J  I  have  changM  the  Pointing  of 
this  Paflage  by  the  Direction  of  Dr.  Thirlby  ;  and  certainly  with  juft  Rea- 
fon.  Worcejier  is  here  planning  out  a  Confpiracy  to  his  Nephew  and 
Brother.  But  Worcejier  never  calls  his  Nephew  my  Lord:  nor  was  Hot- 
fpur  intended  to  be  the  Perfon  to  ftir  up  the  Archbijhop.  '  Do  You, 
'  (fays  He  to  Hot- fpur-,)  deliver  up  your  Prifoners;  releafe  Doivglas 
'  ranfomlefs,  and  employ  him  to  raife  a  Force  for  you  in  Scotland, 
'  which  will  be  granted;  And  You,  my  Lord,  (fays  He  to  Northumber- 
*  land)  while  your  Son  is  fo  employ'd,  mall  go  and  work  upon  the 
'  Archbifhop  of  York  to  rife  and  afliit  You.'  Confonant  to  this,  the  King, 
at  the  End  of  this  Play  fends  his  Son  John  with  an  Army  towards  York, 

to  meet  Northumberland  and  Prelate  Scroop, 

Who,  as  <we  hearx  are  bufily  in  Arms^ 

Hot. 
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Hot.  I  fmcll  it :  on  my  life,  it  will  do  well. 

North.  Before  the  game's  a-foot,  thou  ftill  lett'ft  flip. 

Hot.  It  cannot  chufe  but  be  a  noble  Plot; 
And  then  the  Power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York 
To  join  with  Mortimer  -,  ha ! 

IVor.  So  they  fliall. 

Hot.  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aim'd. 

Wor.  And  'tis  no  little  reaion  bids  us  fpeed 
To  fave  our  heads,  by  railing  of  a  head  : 
For,  bear  our  felves  as  even  as  we  can, 
The  King  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt  5 
And  think,  we  deem  our  felves  unfatisfy'd, 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home. 
And  fee  already,  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  ftrangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hot.  He  does,  he  does  j  we'll  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Wor.  Coufin,  farewel.     No  further  go  in  this, 
Than  I  by  letters  fliall  direct  your  courfe* 
When  time  is  ripe,  which  will  be  fuddenly, 
I'll  Ileal  to  Glendower,  and  lord  Mortimer, 
Where  you,  and  Dowglas,  and  our  Pow'rs  at  once, 
(As  I  will  fafhion  it)  fliall  happily  meet, 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  ftrong  arms, 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

North.  Farewel,   good  brother  5    we  fliall  thrive,  I 
truft. 

Hot.  Uncle,  adieu :  O  let  the  hours  be  fliort, 
Till  fields,  and  blows,  and  groans  applaud  our  Sport ! 

\Exeuni* 
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ACT     11. 

S  C  E  N  E,   an  Inn  at  Rochefter. 

Enter  a  Carrier  with  a  Lanthorn  in  his  Hand. 

1   Carrier. 

EIGH  ho!  an't  be  not  four  by  the  day,  I'll 
be  hang'd.  Charles'  wain  is  over  the  new 
chimney,  and  yet  our  horfe  not  packt.  What, 
oftler  ? 

Oft.   [within .]  Anon,  anon. 

1  Car.  I  pr'ythee,  fom^  beat  Cutt's  faddle,  put  a  few 
flocks  in  the  point :  the  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  wi- 
thers, out  of  all  cefs. 

Enter  another  Carrier. 

z  Car.  Peafe  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog, 
and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  bots  : 
this  houfe  is  turn'd  upfide  down,  fmce  Robin  Oftler 
dy'd. 

1  Car.  Poor  fellow  never  joy'd  fince  the  price  of 
oats  rofe,  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

z  Car.  I  think,  this  be  the  mod  villainous  houfe  in  all 
London  road  for  fleas:  I  am  flung  like  a  Tench. 

1  Car.  Like  a  Tench  ?  by  th'  Mafs,  there's  ne'er  a 
King  in  Chriftendom  could  be  better  bit,  than  I  have 
been  fince  the  firit  cock. 

z  Car.  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jourden,  and 
then  we  leak  in  your  chimney :  and  your  chamber-lie 
breeds  fleas  like  a  Loach. 

1  Car.  What,  oilier,  come  away,  and  be  hang'd,  come 
away. 

2  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  (12)  and  two 
j»  razes 

(12)  And  two  Razes  of  Ginger]  As  our  Author  in  feveral  Paflages 
mentions  a  Race  of  Ginger,  I  thought  proper  to  diitinguifh  it  from  the 

Raze 
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razes  of  ginger,   to  be  delivered   as   far   as   Charing- 
Crofs. 

i  Car.  'Odsbody,  the  Turkies  in  my  panniers  are 
quite  ftarv'd.  What,  oftler?  a  plague  on  thee!  haft 
thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head?  canft  not  hear?  an 
'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  pate 
of  thee,  I  am  a  very  villain.  Come  and  be  hang'd, 
haft  jio  faith  in  thee  ? 

Enter  Gads-hill, 

Gads.  Good  morrow,  carriers.     What's  o'  clock  ? 

Car.  I  think,  it  be  two  o'clock. 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  lanthorn,  to  fee  my 
gelding  in  the  liable. 

i  Car.  Nay,  foft,  I  pray  ye>  I  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that,  i'faith. 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

zCar.  Ay,  when?  canft  tell?  lend  me  thy  lanthorn, 
quoth  a !  marry,  I'll  fee  thee  hang'd  firft. 

Gads.  Sirrah,  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean  to 
come  to  London  ? 

z  Car.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,  I 
warrant  thee.  Come,  neighbour  Mugges,  we'll  call  up 
the  gentlemen  5  they  will  along  with  company,  for  they 
have  great  Charge.  [Exeunt  Carriers. 

Enter  Chamberlain. 

Gads.  What,  ho,  chamberlain ! 

Chamb.  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purfe. 

Gads.  That's  even  as  fair,  as  at  hand,  quoth  the 
chamberlain  >  for  thou  varieft  no  more  from  picking 
of  purfes,  than  giving  direction  doth  from  labouring. 
Thou  lay'ft  the  plot  how. 

Chamb.  Good  morrow,  mafter  Gads- hill-,  it  holds  cur- 
rant, that  I  told  you  yefternight.  There's  a  Franklin, 
in  the  wild  of  Kent^  hath  brought  three  hundred  marks 

Raze  mentiorTd  here.  The  former  fignifies  no  more  than  a  fingle 
JRoot  of  it,  from  the  Italian  Term  Radice ;  but  a  Raze  is  the  Indian 
Term  for  a  Bale  of  it.  Two  Roots  of  this  Spice,  'tis  obvious,  would 
hardly  have  been  fent  from  Rochejler  to  London  by  the  Carrier. 

With 
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with  him  in  gold  *,  I  heard  him  tell  it  to  one  of  his 
company  lail  night  at  (upper;  a  kind  of  auditor,  one 
that  hath  abundance  of  Charge  too,  God  knows  what: 
they  are  up  already,  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter.  They 
will  away  prefently. 

Gads,  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  St.  Nicholas* 
clarks,  1*11  give  thee  this  neck. 

Chamb.  No,  I'll  none  of  it:  I  pr'ythee,  keep  that  for 
the  hangman  5  for,  I  know,  thou  woruiipp'ftSt.iV/Viw- 
las  as  truly  as  a  man  of  falftiood  may. 

Gads.  What  talk'ft  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman?  if  I 
hang,  1*11  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows.  For  if  I  hang, 
old  Sir  John  hangs  with  me,  and,  thou  know'ft,  he's 
no  ftarveling.  Tut,  there  are  other  Trojans  that  thou 
dream'ftnot  of,  the  which,  for  fport-fake,  are  content 
to  do  the  profeffion  fome  grace  j  that  would,  if  matters 
fhould  be  look'd  into,  for  their  own  credit  fake,  make 
all  whole.  I  am  join'd  with  no  foot-land-rakers,  no 
long-ftaff-fix-penny-ftrikers,  none  of  thofe  mad  Mufta- 
chio-purple-hu'd-malt-worms  j  but  with  nobility  and 
tranquillity  j  (i$)  burgomafters,  and  great  Moneyers* 
fuch  as  can  hold  in,  fuch  as  will  ftrike  fooner  than 
fpeak -y  and  fpeak,  fooner  than  drink ;  and  drink,  fooner 
than  pray  \  and  yet  1  lye,  for  they  pray  continually  unto 
their  Saint  the  Common-  wealth  *  or  rather,  not  pray 

(13)  Burgomafters,  and  great  one-cyers.]  Perhaps  oneraires,  Truftees 
or  CommiJJioners  ;  fays  Mr.  Pope.  But  how  this  Word  comes  to  admit 
of  any  fuch  Construction,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know.  The  Word  is  appa- 
rently of  French  Termination ;  and  muft  have  its  Derivation  from  Onus 
of  the  Latines :  accordingly  the  French  fay  Nefs  oneraires,  Ships  of 
Burthen  :  and  fo  un  Agent  oneraire  is  fuch  an  Agent  qui  a  le  Soin  &f 
la  Charge  Sune  chofe,  dont  un  autre  a  Vhonneur.  So  that  this  Expofi- 
tion  does  not  at  all  fort  with  the  Characters  intended  by  our  Author.  To 
Mr.  Pope's  fecond  Conjecture,  of  cunning  Men  that  look  Jbarp  and  aim 
well,  I  have  nothing  to  reply  ferioufly :  but  choofe  to  drop  it.  I  for- 
merly fufpected  that  we  fhould  read  Seigniors ;  but  I  retract  it  as  a  bad 
Conjecture.  The  Reading,  which  I  have  now  fubftituted,  I  owe  to  the 
Friendfhip  of  the  ingenious  Nicholas  Hardinge,  Efq;.  A  Moneyer,  is  an 
Officer  of  the  Mint,  which  makes  Coin  and  delivers  out  the  King's  Mo- 
ney. Moneyers  are  alfo  taken  for  Banquers,  or  thofe  that  make  it  their 
Trade  to  turn  and  return  Money.  Either  of  thefe  Acceptations  will 
admirably  fquare  with  our  Author's  Context. 

to 
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to  her,  but  prey  on  her  •,  for  they  ride  up  and  down  on 
her,  and  make  her  their  boots. 

Chamb.  What,  the  common -wealth  their  boots?  will 
{he  hold  out  water  in  foul  way  ? 

Gads.  She  will,  fhe  will*  juftice  hath  liquor'd  her. 
We  ileal,  as  in  a  caftle,  cock-fure  -y  we  have  the  receipt 
of  Fern-feed,  we  walk  invifible. 

Chamb.  Nay,  I  think  rather,  you  are  more  beholden 
to  the  night,  than  the  Fern-feed,  for  your  walking  in- 
vifible. 

Gads.  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  malt  have  a  fhare  in 
our  purchafe,  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

Chamb.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are  a  falfe 
thief. 

Gads.  Go  to,  —  Homo  is  a  common  name  to  all  men. 
Bid  theoftler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the  {table.  Fare- 
wel,  ye  muddy  knave.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    changes  to  the  Highway. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  Poins,  and  Peto, 

Poins.  POME,   ihelter,  fhelter^    I   have  removed 
V^/  Falftajf's  horfe,  and  he  frets  like  a  gumm'd 
velvet. 

P.  Henry.  Stand  clofe. 

Enter  FalftafF. 

Fal.  Poins^  Poins,  and  be  hang'd,  Poins/ 

P.  Henry.  Peace,  ye  fat-kidney'd  rafcal,  what  a  brawl- 
ing doll:  thou  keep? 

Fal.  What,  Poins/  Hal/ 

Y.Henry.  He  is  walk'd  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  I'll 
go  feek  him. 

Fal.  I  am  accurft  to  rob  in  that  thief 's  company: 
the  rafcal  hath  remov'd  my  horfe,  and  ty'd  him, T  know 
not  where.  If  I  travel  but  four  foot  by  the  fquare 
farther  afoot,  I  {hall  break  my  wind.  Well,  I  doubt 
not  but  to  die  a  fair  death  for  all  this,  if  I  'fcape  hang- 
ing for  killing  that  rogue.  I  have  forfworn  his  com- 
pany 
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party  hourly  any  time  this  two  and  twenty  year,  and 
yet  I  am  bewitch'd  with  the  rogue's  compaYry.  If  the 
rafcal  have  not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me  love 
him,  I'll  be  hang'd  ;  it  could  not  be  elfej  I  have  drunk 
medicines.  PoinsI  Half  a  plague  upon  you  both. 
Bardoiph  !  Peto  !  I'll  itarve,  ere  I'll  rob  a  foot  further. 
An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink,  to  turn 
true- man,  and  to  leave  thefe  rogues,  I  am  the  verier! 
varlet  that  ever  chew'd  with  a  tooth.  Eight  yards  o£ 
uneven  ground,  is  threefcore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with 
me:  and  the  ftony-hearted  villains  know  it  well  enough. 
A  plague  upon't,  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  one  to 
another.  [They  whiftle.~]  Whew  !  —  a  plague  upon 
you  all.  Give  me  my  horfe;  you  rogues,  give  me  my 
horfe,  and  be  hang'd. 

P.  Henry.  Peace,  ye  fat  guts,  lye  down,  lay  thine  ear 
elofe  to  the  ground,  and  lilt  if  thou  canfl  hear  the  tread 
of  travellers. 

Fal.  Have  you  any  leavers  to  lift  rrie  up  again,  being 
down?  'Sblood,  I'll  not  bear  mine  own  flefh  fo  far  a- 
foot  again,  for  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer. 
What  a  plague  mean  ye,  to  colt  me  thus  ? 

P.Henry.  Thou  lieft,  thou  art  not  coltedj  thori  art 
uncolted. 

FaL  I  pr'ythee,  good  Prince  Hal>  help  me  to  my 
horfe,  good  King's  fon. 

P.Henry.  Out,  you  rogue!  fhall  I  be  your  oilier? 

Fal  Go  hang  thy  felf  in  thy  own  heir-apparent  gar- 
ters ;  if  I  be  ta'en,  I'll  peach  for  this;  an  1  have  not 
ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  fung  to  filthy  tunes,  let 
a  cup  of  fack  be  my  poifonj  when  a  jell  is  fo  forward,? 
and  afoot  too !  I  hate  it. 

Enter  Gads-hill  and  Bardolprr. 
Gads.  Stand, 


Fal.  So  I  do  againft  my  will. 
Poms.  O,  'tis  our  Setter,  I  know  his  voice : 
Bardoiph)  what  news  ? 
Bard.  Cafe  ye,  cafe  ye  5  on  with  yourvifors$  there's 
Vol.  II L  B  b  mony 
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mony  of  the  King's  coming  down  the  hill,  'tis  going 
to  the  King's  Exchequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue,  'tis  going  to  the  King's 
tavern. 

Gads.  There's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

Fal.  To  be  hang'd. 

P.  Henry.  Sirs,  you  four  fhall  front  them  in  the  nar* 
row  lane:  Ned  Poins  and  I  will  walk  lower*  if  they 
fcape  from  your  encounter,  then  they  light  on  us. 

Peto.  But  how  many  be  of  them  ? 

Gads.  Some  eight  or  ten. 

Fal.  Zounds!  will  they  not  rob  us? 

P.  Henry,   What,  a  coward,  Sir  John  Paunch? 

Fal.  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt ,  your  grand- 
father j  but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

P.  Henry.  Well,  we'll  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Poins.  Sirrah,  Jack,  thy  horfe  ftands  behind  the 
hedge  5  when  thou  need'ft  him,  there  fhalt  thou  find 
him  j  farewel,  and  ftand  fail 

Fal.  Now  cannot  I  ftrike  him,  if  I  fliould  be 
hang'd. 

P.  Henry.  Ned,  where  are  our  difguifes  ? 

Poins.  Here,  hard  by:  ftand  clofe. 

Fal.  Now  my  mailers,  happy  man  be  his  dole,  fay  I; 
every  man  to  his  bufinefs. 

Enter  Travellers. 

Trav.  Come,  neighbour  >  the  boy  mail  lead  our 
horfes  down  the  hill :  we'll  walk  a  foot  a  fahile,  and 
eafe  our  legs. 

Thieves .  Stand, • 

Trav.  Jefu  blefs  us ! 

Fal.  Strike  j  down  with  them,  cut  the  villains 
throats j  ah!  whorfon  caterpillars  j  bacon-fed-knaves -, 
they  hate  us  youth*  down  with  them,  fleece  them. 

Trav.  O,  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours  for 
ever. 

Fal.  Hang  ye,  gorbellied  knaves,  are  you  undone  ? 
no,  ye  fat  chuffs,  I  would  your  ftore  were  here.    On, 

baconsf 
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bacons,  on!  what,  ye  knaves?  young  men  muft  live 5 
you  are  grand  jurors,  are  ye?  we'll  jure  ye^  i'faith. 

\Jiere  they  rob  and  bind  them  :  Exeunt. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  Henry.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men: 
now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves  and  go  merrily 
to  London^  it  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter 
for  a  month,  and  a  good  jeft  for  ever. 

Poins.  Stand  clofe,  I  hear  them  coming. 

Enter  Thieves  again* 

Fal  Come,  my  mafters,   let  us  mare,  and  then  to 
horfe  before  day ;  an  the  Prince  and  Poins  be  not  two 
arrant  cowards,  there's  no  equity  fiirring.     There's  no 
more  valour  in  that  Poins^  than  in  a  wild  Duck. 
P.  Henry.  Your  mony. 
Poins.  Villains! 

[A s  they  are  fharing^  the  Prince  and  Poins  fet  upon 
them.     'They  all  run  away,   and  Falftaff  after  a 
Mow  or  two  runs  away  too,  leaving  the  booty  be- 
hind them. 
P.  Henry.   Got   with  much  eafe;     Now  merrily  to 
horfe: 
The  thieves  are  fcatter'd,  and  pofTeft  with  fear 
So  ftrongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other  $ 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.     Now  Falftaff  (wezts  to  deathj 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along : 
Were't  not  for  laughing,  I  mould  pity  him* 

Poins.  How  the  rogue  roar'd  !  [Exeunt* 

SCENE,  Lord  Percy V  Houfe. 

Enter  Hot-fpur  folus^  reading  a  letter* 

BUT  for  mine  own  part ±  my  lord,  1  could  be  well  con* 
tented  to  be  there,  in  refpecl  of  the  love  I  bear  your 
Ploufe.  He  could  be  contented  to  be  there  $  why  is 
he  not  then?  in  r&fpecl  ef  the  love  he  hears  our  Houfe! 

Bbi  he 
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he  fhews  in  this,  he  loves  his  own  barn  better  than  he 
loves  our  Houfe.  Let  me  fee  fome  more.  The  pur- 
pofe  you  Undertake  is  dangerous.  Why,  that's  certain: 
'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to  fleep,  to  drink:  but 
I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this  nettle,  danger, 
we  pluck  this  flower,  fafety.  The  purpofe  you  under- 
take is  dangerous,  the  friends  you  have  named  uncertain, 
the  time  it  felf  unforted,  and  your  whole  plot  too  light, 
for  the  counterpoize  of  fo  great  an  oppofition.  Say  you 
fo,  fay  you  fo  ?  I  fay  unto  you  again,  you  are  a  Shal- 
low cowardly  hind,  and  you  lie.  What  a  lack-brain 
is  this  ?  By  the  lord,  our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever 
was  laid  j  our  friends  true  and  conftant :  a  good  plot, 
good  friends,  and  full  of  expectation  $  an  excellent 
plot,  very  good  friends.  What  a  frofty-fpirited  rogue 
is  this?  Why,  my  lord  of  York  commends  the  plot, 
and  the  general  courfe  of  the  action.  By  this  hand, 
if  I  were  now  by  this  rafcal,  I  could  brain  him  with  his 
lady's  fan.  Is  there  not  my  father,  my  uncle,  and  my 
felf,  Lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my  lord  of  York,  and 
Owen  Glendower?  Is  there  not  befides,  the  Dowglas? 
have  I  not  all  their  letters,  to  meet  me  in  arms  by  the 
ninth  of  the  next  month  ?  and  are  there  not  fome  of 
them  fet  forward  already  ?  What  a  Pagan  rafcal  is 
this?  an  infidel.  Ha!  you  ihall  fee  now,  in  very  fince- 
rity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to  the  King,  and  lay 
open  all  our  proceedings.  O,  I  could  divide  my  felf, 
and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  fuch  a  dim  of  skimm'd 
milk  with  fo  honourable  an  action.  Hang  him,  let  him 
tell  the  King.  We  are  prepared,  I  will  fet  forward  to 
night. 

Enter  Lady  Percy. 

How  now,  Kate  !  I  muft  leave  you  within  thefe  two 
hours. 
Lady.  O  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus  alone? 
For  what  offence  have  I  this  fortnight  "been 
A  banifh'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  Bed  ? 
Tell  me,  fweet  lord,  what  is't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  fiomach,  pieafure,  and  thy  golden  fleep  ? 

Why 
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Why  doft  thou  bend  thy  eyes  upon  the  earth? 

And  ftart  fo  often,  when  thou  fitt'ft  alone  ? 

Why  haft  thou  loft  the  frefh  blood  in  thy  cheeks? 

And  given  my  treafures  and  my  rights  of  thee, 

To  thick-ey'd  mufing,  and  curft  melancholy! 

In  thy  faint  (lumbers  I  by  thee  have  watcht, 

And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars  : 

Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  fteedj 

Cry,  courage  !  to  the  field !  and  thou  haft  talk'd 

Of  (allies,  and  retires  •,  of  trenches,  tents, 

Of  palifadoes,  frontiers,  parapets  j 

Of  bafilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin, 

Of  prifoners  ranfom,  and  of  foldiers  flain, 

And  all  the  current  of  a  heady  fight. 

Thy  fpirit  within  thee  hath  been  fo  at  war, 

And  thus  hath  fo  beftir'd  thee  in  thy  deep, 

That  beads  of  fweat  have  flood  upon  thy  brow, 

Like  bubbles  in  a  late-difturbed  ftream  : 

And  in  thy  face  ftrange  motions  have  appear'd, 

Such  as  we  fee  when  men  reftrain  their  breath 

On  fome  great  fudden  hafte.     O,   what  portents  are 

thefe  ? 
Some  heavy  bufinefs  hath  my  lord  in  hand, 
And  I  muft  know  it;  elfe  he  loves  me  not. 

Hot.  What,  ho!  is  Gilliams  with  the  packet  gone? 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  agone. 

Hot.  Hath  Butler  brought  thofe  horfes  from  theSheriff? 

Serv.  One  horfe,  my  lord,  he  brought  ev'n  now. 

Hot.  What  horfe?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not? 

Serv.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot.  That  roan  fhall  be  my  Throne. 
Well,  I  will  back  him  ftrait.     O  Efperance  / 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  Park. 

Lady.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot.  What  fay'ft  thou,  my  lady? 

Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  away? 

Hot.  Why,  my  horfe,  my  love,  my  horfe, 

B  b  5  Ladf* 
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Lady.   Out,  you  mad-headed  ape !    A  weazel  hath 
not 
Such  a  deal  of  fpleen  as  you  are  toft  with. 
In  faith,  I'll  know  your  bufinefs,  that  I  will. 
I  fear,  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  ftir 
About  his  Title,  and  hath  fent  for  you 
To  line  his  enterprize:  but  if  you  go  — 

Hot.  - So  far  afoot,  I  fhall  be  weary,  love: 

Lady  Come,  come,  you  Paraquito,  anfwer  me 
Direftly  to  this  qaeftion,  I  fhall  ask. 
I'll  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 

Hot.  Away,  away,  you  trifler: — love!  I  love -thee  %- 
not, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate;  this  is  no  world 
To  play  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips. 
We  mud  have  bloody  nofes,  and  crack'd  crowns, 
And  pafs  them  currant  too  —  gods  me!  my  horfe. 
What  fay 'ft  thou,  Kate?  what  wouldft  thou  have  with 
me  ? 

Lady.  Do  ye  not  love  me  ?  do  you  not,  indeed  ? 
Well,  do  not  then.    For  fince  you  love  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  my  felf.     Do  you  not  love  me? 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  fpeak  in  jeft,  or  no  ? 

Hot.  Come,  wilt  thou  fee  me  ride? 
And  when  I  am  o'  horfe-back,  I  will  fwear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.     But  hark  you,  Kate, 
I  muft  not  have  you  henceforth  queftipn  me, 
Whither  I  go  -y  nor  reafon,  where  about. 
Whither  I  muft,  I  mufti  and  to  conclude, 
This  evening  muft  I  leave  thee,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wife*  but  yet  no  further  wife 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife.     Conftant  you  are,. 
But  yet  a  woman  5  and  for  fecrefie, 
No  lady  clofer.     For  I  well  believe, 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  doft  not  knows 
And  fo  far  w7ill  I  truft  thee,  gentle  Kate. 

Lady.  How,  fo  far  ? 

Hot.  Not  an  inch  further.     But  hark  you,  Kate, 
Whither  I  go,  thither  fhall  you  go  too  ; 

To 
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To  day  will  I  fet  forth,  to  morrow  you. 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate? 
Lady.  It  muft  of  force.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   changes  to  the  Bow's-Head  Tavern 

m  Ealt-cheap. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  Henry.  VI  E  D,  pr'ythee  come  out  of  that  fat  room, 
1^1   and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

Poins.  Where  haft  been,  Hal  ? 

P. Henry,  With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongft 
three  or  fourfcore  hogfheads.  I  have  founded  the  very 
bafe  firing  of  humility.  Sirrah,  I  am  fworn  brother  to 
a  leafh  of  drawers,  and  can  call  them  all  by  their  Chris- 
tian names,  as  Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis.  They  take  it  al- 
ready upon  their  confcience,  that  though  I  be  but  Prince 
of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the  King  of  courtefiej  telling  me 
flatly,  I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falftaff,  but  a  Corin* 
thian,  a  lad  or  mettle,  a  good  boy  :  (by  the  Lord,  fo 
they  call  mej)  and  when  I  am  King  of  England,  I  mail 
command  all  the  good  lads  in  Eaft^cheap.  They  call 
drinking  deep,  dying  ica  let  j  (14)  and  when  you  breathe 
in  your  watring,  they  cry,  hem!  and  bid  you  play  it 

off. -To  conclude,  I   am   fo  good   a  proficient  in 

one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  1  can  drink  with  any 
tinker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life.  I  tell 
thee,  Ned,  thou  haft  loft  much  honour,  that  thou 
wert  not  with  me  in  this  aftionj  but,  fweet  Ned,  —  (to 
fweeten  which  name  of  Ned,  I  give  thee  this  penny- 
worth of  fugar,  clapt  even  now  into  my  hand  by  an 
under-skinker,  one  that  never  fpake  other  Englijh  in  his 

(14)  And  ivhen  you  breath  in  your  watering,  &c]  This  decent  way 
of  expreffing  an  Indecency  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  fame  Decorum  a- 
mong  the  Greeks^  which  is  quoted  three  times  by  Suidas,  and  which 
exactly  comes  up  to  thisPhrafe  quoted  by  our  Author.     "Atto-^o^hv,  to 

<vrv£v. — r- 'A-ro4-o^rt  *  Sic  bonejte  pedere  vacatur;    Honejlius  <vera  efi* 

B  b  4  life? 
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life,  than  Eight  Shillings  and  Six  Pence,  and  You  are 
welcome.  Sir:  with  this  fhrili  addition,  Anon,  anon,  Sin 
Score  a  pint  of  baftard  in  the  half  moon,  or  fo  )  But 
Ned,  to  drive  away  the  time  till  Falftaff  come,  I  pr'y- 
thee,  do  thou  ftand  in  fome  bye-room,  while  I  queftion 
xriy  puny  drawer,  to  what  end  he  gave  me  the  iugar  j 
and  do  thou  never  leave  calling  Francis,  that  his  tale  to 
me  may  be  nothing  but,  anon.  Step  afide,  and  I'll 
ihew  thee  a  precedent.  [Poins  retires. 

Poins.  Francis, 

P.  Henry.  Thou  art  perfect. 

Poins.  Francis,^ 

Enter  Francis  the  drawer. 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  Sir  5  look  down  into  the  pom? 
granet,  Ralph. 

V.Henry.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

Fran.  My  lord. 

P.  Henry.  How  long  haft  thou  to  ferve,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Forfooth,  five  years,  and  as  much  as  to— — 

Poins.  Francis, 

Fran.'  Anon,  anon,  Sir. 

P.  Henry.  Five  years;  by'rlady,  a  long  leafe  for  the 
clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  dareft  thou  be  fo  va- 
liant, as  to  play  the  coward  with  thy  indenture,  and 
ihew  it  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  run  from  it? 

Fran.  O  lord,  Sir,  I'll  be  fworn  upon  all  the  books 
in  England,  I  could  find  in  my  heart' — — 

Poins.  Francis, 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  Sir.. 

P.  Henry.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Let  me  fee,  about  Michaelmas  next  I  fhall 
be 


Poins.  Francis,^ 


Fran.  Anon,  Sir  j  pray  you  ftay  a  little,  my  lord. 

P.  Henry.  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis,  for  the  fugar 
thou  gaveft  me,  'twas  a  pennyworth,  was't  not? 

Fran.  O  lord,  I  would  it  had  been  two. 

P.  Henry.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thoufand  pound : 
ask  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  fhalt  have  it. 

Poins. 
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Poins.  Francis , 

Fran.  Anon,  anon. 

P.  Henry.  Anon,  Francis?  no,  Francis^  but  to  mor- 
row, Francis;  or  Francis ,  on  Thurfday,  or,  indeed,  /¥#«- 
«j,  when  thou  wik.    But,  Francis, 

iTtf/z.  My  lord  ? 

P  Henry.  Vv  ilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,  cryftal- 
button,  knot-pated,  agat-ring,  puke- flocking,  caddice- 
garter,  iYnooth- tongue,  Spanijh-ipouch. 

Fran.  O  lord,  Sir,  who  do  you  mean? 

P.  Henry.  Why  then  your  brown  baftard  is  your  only 
drink  ;  for  look  you,  Francis^  your  white  canvas  dou- 
blet will  fully,  in  Barbary,  Sir,  it  cannot  come  to  fo 
much. 

Fran.   What,  Sir? 

Poins.  Francis, — — 

P  Henry.  Away,  you  rogue,  doft  thou  not  hear  them 

call? 

\Here  they  both  calls    the  drawer  ft  and s  amazed^ 
not  knowing  which  way  to  go. 

Enter  Vintner. 

Vint.  What,  ftand'ft  thou  ftill,  and  hear'ft  fuch  a 
Calling?  Look  to  the  guefts  within  My  lord,  old  Sir 
John  with  half  a  dozen  more  are  at  the  door;  (hall  I 
let  them  in? 

P.  Henry.  Let  them  alone  a  while,  and  then  open  the 
door.     Poins y  \Exit  Vintner. 

Enter  Poins. 

Poins.  Anon,  anon,  Sir; 

P.  Henry  Sirrah,  Falftaff  and  the  reft  of  the  thieves 
are  at  the  door ;  mail  we  be  merry  ? 

Poins.  As  merry  as  Crickets,  my  lad.  But  hark  ye, 
what  cunning  match  have  you  made  with  this  jeft  of  the 
drawer?  come,  what's  the  iflue? 

P.  Henry.  I  am  now  of  all  humours,  that  have  fhew'd 
themfelves  humours,  fince  the  old  days  of  goodman 
jidam^  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  prefent  twelve  o'clock 
at  midnight.     What's  o'clock,  Francis? 

Fran, 
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Fran.  Anon,  anon,  Sir. 

P.  Henry.  That  ever  this  fellow  fhould  have  fewer 
words  than  a  Parrot,  and  yet  the  fon  of  a  Woman! — 
His  induftry  is  up  flairs  and  down  flairs  j  his  eloquence 
the  parcel  of  a  reckoning.  I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's 
mind,  the  hot-fpur  of  the  north  j  he  that  kills  me  fome 
fix  or  feven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfaft,  walhes  his 
hands  and  fays  to  his  wife,  fie,  upon  this  quiet  life !  I 
want  work.  O  my  fweet  Harry  ^  fays  fhe,  how  many 
haft  thou  kill'd  to  day?  Give  my  roan  horfe  a  drench, 
fays  he,  and  anfwers,  fome  fourteen,  an  hour  after  >  a 
trifle,  a  trifle.  I  pr'y  thee,  call  in  Falftaff\  Til  play  Percy \ 
and  that  damn'd  Brawn  fhall  play  dame  Mortimerhis  wife. 
Rivoy  fays  the  drunkard.     Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 

Enter  Falflaff,  Gads-hill,  Bardolfe,  and  Peto. 

Poms.  Welcome,  Jack;  where  haft  thou  been? 

Fal.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  fay,  and  a  vengeance 
too,  marry  and  Amen!  Give  me  a  cup  of  fack,  boy — 
Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I'll  fow  nether  focks,  and 
mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.  A  plague  of  all  cow- 
ards! Give  me  a  cup  of  fack,  rogue.  Is  there  no  vir- 
tue extant  ?  \_He  drinks. 

P.  Henry.  Didft  thou  never  fee  Titan  kifs  a  difh  of 
butter?  (if)  pitiful-hearted  Butter,  that  melted  at  the 

(1 5)  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  fweet  Tale  of  the  Sun  ?] 
This  abfurd  Reading  pofTefTes  all  the  Copies  in  general ;  and  tho'  it  has 
pafs'd  thro'  fuch  a  Number  of  Impreffions,  is  Nonfenfe  which  we  may 
pronounce  to  have  arifen  at  firft  from  the  Inadvertence  either  of  Tran- 
fcribers,  or  the  Compofitors  at  Prefs.  'Tis  well  known,  Titan  is  one  of 
the  poetical  Names  of  the  Sum  but  we  have  no  Authority  from  Fable  for 
Titan's  melting  away  at  his  own  fweet  Tale,  as  Narciffus  did  at  the  Re- 
flexion of  his  own  fweet  Form.  The  Poet's  Meaning  was  certainly  this : 
Falftaff  enters  in  a  great  Heat,  after  having  been  robb'd  by  the  Prince  and 
Poins  in  Difguife :  and  the  Prince  feeing  him  in  fuch  a  Sweat,  makes 
the  following   Simile  upon  him :   u  Do  but  look  upon  that  Compound  of 

"  Greafe; his  Fat  drips  away  with  the  Violence  of  his  Motion,  juft 

i(  as  Butter  does  with  the  Heat  of  the  Sun-beams  darting  full  upon  it.  " 
1  corrected  the  Paifage  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Shakespeare  Reflord; 
aBd  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  laft  Edition,  has  been  fo  gracious  to  fay  at  the  Bot- 
tom of  his  Page ;  Or  rather.  Butter  that  melted,  &c. 

fweet 
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fweet  tale  of  the  Sun  ?  if  thou  didft,  then  behold  that 
compound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  fack  too*  there 
is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man  ; 
yet  a  coward  is  worfe  than  a  cup  of  fack  with  lime  in 
it.  A  villainous  coward —  Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack,  die 
when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood  be  not 
forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  ihotten 
herring :  there  live  not  three  good  men  unhang'd  in 
England,  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows  old,  God 
help,  the  while!  a  bad  world  j  I  fay.  (i<5)  I  would,  I 
were  a  weaver  5  I  could  fing  pfalms,  and  all  manner  of 
fongs.     A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  fay  Hill! 

P.  Henry    How  now,  IVoolfack^  what  mutter  you? 

Fal.  A  King's  fon  ?  if  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy 
Kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy  Sub- 
jects afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geefe,  I'll  never 
wear  hair  on  my  face  more.     You  Prince  of  Wales? 

P.  Henry.  Why,  you  whorfon  round  man!  what's  the 
matter? 

Fal.  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  anfwer  me  to  that,  and 
Poins  there? 

P.  Henry.  Ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me  coward,  I'll 
ftab  thee. 

(16)  /would,   I  were  a  Weaver;  J  could  fing  Pfalms,  &c]     This  is 

?lainly  a  Fling  at  the  Puritanical Pedlaries  of  our  Author's  Time.  And 
have  obfervM  This,  that  when  the  Men  of  Wit  of  his  Age,  and  fince, 
would  characterize  an  ignorant  fanctified  Zealot,  they  have  generally 
made  him  a  Weaver  by  Profeihon :  which  fhews,  that  That  Spirit  was 
moft  remarkable  among  thofe  Mechanicks :  and,  I  believe,  I  can  ac- 
count for  its  fo  happening.  It  is  very  well  known,  that  when  Philip  the 
2d  was  for  ili fling  the  Birth  of  the  Reformation  in  Flanders  and  the  Lovj 
Countries  by  an  inquifitional  Reflraint,  many  of  the  Inhabitants  forfook 
their  Country,  and  fought  Refuge  amongft  their  Neighbours.  Thofe, 
who  came  into  England,  brought  over  with  them  the  Woollen  Manufac- 
tory, and  the  Principles  of  Calvin :  and  at  the  fame  time  taught  us  to 
weave  Cloth,  and  ravel  out  the  Contexture  of  Church- Government. 
So  that  Puritanifm  (a  Word,  which  then  took  its  Riie)  and  Weaving 
were  generally  profefs'd  by  one  and  the  fame  Artift.  Their  Love  for 
Pfalmody  was  what  then  did,  and  ftill  does,  dillinguilh  the  Difciples  of 
yphn  Calvin,, 

Mr.  Warburton. 

Fal 
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Fal.  I  call  thee  coward!  I'll  fee  thee  damn'd  ere 
I'll  call  thee  coward  >  but  I  would  give  a  thoufand 
pound  I  could  run  as  fail  as  thou  canft.  You  are  ftrait 
enough  in  the  (boulders,  you  care  not  who  fees  your 
back:  call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends?  a  plague 
upon  fuch  backing!  give  me  them  that  will  face  me — 
Give  me  a  cup  of  fack ;  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  drunk  to 
day. 

P.  Henry.  O  villain,  thy  lips  are  fcarce  wip'd  fince 
thou  drunk'ft  lad. 

Fal.  All's  one  for  that.  [He  drinks. 

A  plague  of  all  cowards,  dill,  fay  I ! 
V.Henry.  What's  the  matter? 

Fal.  What's  the  matter!  here  be  four  of  us,  have 
ta'en  a  thoufand  pound  this  morning. 

P.Henry.  Where  is  it,  Jack?  where  is  it? 
Fal.  Where  is  it?  taken  from  us,  it  is 5  a  hundred 
upon  poor  four  of  us. 
*    P.  Henry.  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half  fword  with  a 
dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  •  I  have  efcap'd  by 
miracle.  I  am  eight  times  thruft  through  the  doublet, 
four  through  the  hofe,  my  buckler  cut  through  and 
through,  my  fword  hack'd  like  a  hand-faw,  ecce  fignum. 
I  never  dealt  better  fince  I  was  a  man ;   all  would  not 

do.     A  plague  of  all  cowards! let  them  fpeak$  if 

they  fpeak  more  or  lefs  than  truth,  they  are  villains  and 
the  fons  of  darknefs. 

P.  Henry.  Speak,  Sirs,  how  was  it  ? 
Gads.  We  four  fet  upon  fome  dozen. 
Fal.  Sixteen,  at  leaft,  my  lord. 
Gads.  And  bound  them. 
Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 
Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,   every  man  of 
them,  or  I  am  a  Jew  elfe,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Gads.  As  we  were  fharing,  fome  fix  or  feven  frefh 
men  fet  upon  us. 

Fal.  And  unbound  the  reft,  and  then  came  in  the 
other. 
P.Henry*  What,  fought  ye  with  them  all? 

fal 
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Fal.  All?  I  know  not,  what  ye  call  all;  but  if  I 
fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radifh: 
if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old 
Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legged  creature. 

Poms.  Fray  heav'n,  you  have  not  murthered  fome  of 
them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  paft  praying  for.  I  have  pepper'd 
two  of  them ;  two,  I  am  fure,  I  have  pay'd,  two  rogues 
in  buckram  fuits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal,  If  I  tell  thee 
a  lie,  fpit  in  my  face,  call  me  horfej  thou  know'ft  my 
old  ward ;  here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point  5  four 
rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me. 

P.  Henry.  What,  four?  thou  faidft  but  two,  even 
now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal,  I  told  thee  four. 

Poins.  Ay,  ay,  he  faid  four. 

Fal.  Thefe  four  came  all  a- front,  and  mainly  thruft 
at  me>  I  made  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their  kven 
points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Henry.  Seven?  why  there  were  but  four,  even 
now. 

Fal.  In  buckram. 

Poins.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  fuit3. 

Fal.  Seven,  by  thefe  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  elfe. 

V.Henry.  Pr'ythee  let  him  alone,  we  fhall  have  more 
anon. 

Fal.  Doft  thou  hear  me,  Hal? 

P.  Henry.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  fo,  for  it  is  worth  the  H fining  to :  thefe  nine 
in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of 

P.  Henry.  So,  two  more  already, 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken 

Poins.  Down  fell  his  hofe. 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  ground  j  but  I  follow'd  me 
clofe,  came  in  foot  and  hand)  and  with  a  thought,  fe- 
ven  of  the  eleven  I  pay'd. 

P.  Henry.  O  monftrous !  eleven  buckram  men  grown 
out  of  two! 

Fal.  But  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three  mif-begot- 
ten  knaves  in  Kendal  green  came  ac  my  back,   and  let 

drive 
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drive  at  me  *  (for  it  was  fo  dark,  Haly  that  thou  couldft 
not  fee  thy  hand.) 

P.  Henry.  Thefe  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets 
them,  grofs  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Why,  thou 
clay-brain'd  guts,  thou  knotty-pated  fool,  thou  whor- 
fon  obfeene  greafie  tallow-catch- 

Fal.  What,  art  thou  mad?  art  thou  mad?  is  not  the 
truth,  the  truth? 

V.Henry.  Why,  how  could'ft  thou  know  thefe  men 
in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  fo  dark,  thou  could'ft  not 
fee  thy  hand?  come,  tell  us  your  reafon:  what  fay'ft 
thou  to  this? 

Poms.  Come,  your  reafon,  Jack,  your  reafon. 

Fal.  What,  upon  compulfion?  no;  were  I  at  the 
ftrappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not 
tell  you  on  compulfion.  Give  you  a  reafon  on  com- 
pulfion! if  reafons  were  as  plenty  as  black-berries,  I 
would  give  no  man  a  reafon  upon  compulfion,  I. 

P.  Henry.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  fin.  This 
fanguine  coward,  this  bed-prefler,  this  horfeback-brea* 
ker,  this  huge  hill  of  flefh, 

Fal.  Away,  you  ftarvcling,  you  elf-skin,  you  dry'd 
neats-tongue,  bull's  pizzel,  you  ttock-fifh:  O  for  breath 
to  utter!  What  is  like  thee?  You  taylor's  yard,  you 
ftieath,  you  bow-cafe,  you  vile  (landing  tuck, 

P.  Henry.  Well,  breathe  a  while,  and  then  to't  again  j 
and  when  thou  haft  tir'd  thy  felf  in  bafe  comparifons, 
hear  me  fpeak  but  this. 

Polns.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Henry.  We  two  faw  you  four  fet  on  four,  you 
bound  them,  and  were  matters  of  their  wealth :  mark 
now,  how  a  plain  tale  fhall  put  you  down.  Then  did 
we  two  fet  on  you  four,  and  with  a  word,  outfae'd  you 
from  your  prize,  and  have  it  $  yea,  and  can  fhew  it  you 
here  in  the  houfe.  And,  Falftaf^  you  carry'd  your  guts 
away  as  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  roar'd 
for  mercy,  and  ftill  ran  and  roar'd,  as  ever  I  heard 
bull-calf.    What  a  flave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  fword  as 

thou  haft  done,  and  then  fay  it  was  in  fight What 

trick  ?  what  device  ?  what  ftarting  hole,  canft  thou  now 
S  find 
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find  out,   to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent 
fliame  ? 

Poins.  Come,  let's  hear,  Jack:  what  trick  haft  thou 

now? 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that 
made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  mafters ;  was  it  for  me  to 
kill  the  heir  apparent?  Should  I  turn  upon  the  true 
Prince  ?  Why,  thou  knoweft,  I  am  as  valiant  as  Her- 
cules ,  but  beware  inftinct,  the  Lion  will  not  touch  the 
true  Prince:  inftind  is  a  great  matter.  I  was  a  coward 
on  inftincT::  I  mall  think  the  better  of  my  felf,  and 
thee,  daring  my  life  >  I,  for  a  valiant  Lion,  and  thou 
for  a  true  Prince.  But,  by  the  lord,  lads,  I  am  glad 
you  have  the  mony.  Hoftefs,  clap  to  the  doors ;  watch 
to  night,  pray  to  morrow.  Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts 
of  gold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowfhip  come  to  you! 
What,  fhall  we  be  merry?  fhall  we  have  a  play  extem- 
pore ? 

P.  Henry.  Content  j —  and  the  argument  fhall  be,  thy 
running  away. 

Fal.  Ah ! —  no  more  of  that,  Haly  if  thou  loveft  me. 

Enter  Hoftefs. 

Hoft.  O  Jefu!  my  lord  the  Prince! 

P.  Henry.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hoftefs,  what  Say'ft 
thou  to  me? 

Hoft.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  Nobleman  of  the 
Court  at  door  would  fpeak  with  you  -,  he  fays,  he  comes 
from  your  father. 

F.Henry.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a  royal 
man,  and  fend  him  back  again  to  my  mother. 

Fal    What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Hoft,  An  old  man. 

Fal.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight? 
Shall  I  give  him  his  anfwer? 

F.Henry.  Pr'ythee,  do,  Jack. 

Fal.  Faith,  and  I'll  fend  him  packing.  {_Eocit. 

P.  Henry.  Now,  Sirs,  by'r  lady  you  fought  fair  $  fo  did 
you,  Peto  j  fo  did  you3  Bardotyh :  you  are  Lions  too,  you 

ran 
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ran  away  upon  inftin<5t$  you  will  not  touch   the  true 
Prince >  no,  fie! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  faw  others  run. 

P.  Henry.  Tell  me  now  in  earneftj  how  came  Fah 
ftaff's  fword  fo  hackt  ? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hackt  it  with  his  dagger,  and  faid, 
he  would  fwear  truth  out  of  England ',  but  he  would 
make  you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight,  and  perfuaded  us 
to  do  the  like. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  nofes  with  fpear-grafs, 
to  make  them  bleed,  and  then  beflubber  our  garments 
with  it,  and  fwear  it  was  the  blood  of  true  men.  I  did 
That  I  did  not  thefe  feven  years  before,  I  bluuYd  to  hear 
his  monftrous  devices. 

P.  Henry.  O  villain,  thou  ftolleft  a  cup  of  fack  eigh- 
teen years  ago,  and  wert  taken  in  the  manner,  and  ever 
fince  thou  haft  bluuVd  extempore-,  thou  hadft  fire  and 
fword  on  thy  fide,  and  yet  thou  ranneft  away ;  what 
inftindt  hadft  thou  for  it  ? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  fee  thefe  meteors  ?  do  you 
behold  thefe  exhalations  ? 

P.  Henry.  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

P.  Henry.  Hot  livers,  and  cold  purfes. 

Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

P.  Henry.  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter. 

Re-enter  FalftafF. 

Here  comes  lean  Jack^  here  comes  bare-bone.  How 
now,  my  fvveet  creature  of  bombaft,  how  long  is't  ago, 
Jacky  fince  thou  faw'ft  thy  own  knee? 

FaL  My  own  knee?  When  I  was  about  thy  years, 
Ha^  I  was  not  an  Eagle's  talon  in  the  waftej  I  could 
have  crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring :  a  plague  of 
fighing  and  grief,  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder. 
There's  villainous  news  abroad :  here  was  Sir  John 
Braby  from  your  father  5  you  muft  go  to  the  Court  in 
the  morning.  That  fame  mad  fellow  of  the  north, 
Percy, —  and  he  of  Wales  ^  that  gave  Jmamon  the  bafti- 
nado,  and  made  Lucifer  cuckold,  and  Ijyore  the  devil 

his 
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his  true  Liegeman  upon  the  crofs  of  a  fFelJh-hook : 
what  a  plague  call  you  him— 

Poins.  O,  Glendower. 

Fal.  Owen,  Owen-,  the  fame*  and  his  fon- in-law Mor- 
timer^  and  old  Northumberland ',  and  that  fprightly  Scot 
of  Scots,  Dowglas,  that  runs  a  horfeback  up  a  hill  per- 
pendicular-^— 

P.  Henry.  He  that  rides  at  high  fpeed,  and  with  a  pi- 
ftol  kills  a  Sparrow  flying. 

Fal.  You  have  hit  it. 

P.  Henry.  So  did  he  never  the  Sparrow. 

Fal  Well*  that  rafcal  hath  good  mettle  in  him,  he 
will  not  run. 

P.  Henry.  Why,  what  a  rafcal  art  thou  then,  to  praife 
him  fo  for  running? 

Fal.  A  horfeback,  ye  cuckow, —  but  afoot,  he  will 
not  budge  a  foot. 

P.  Henry.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  inftinct. 

Fal.  I  grant  ye,  upon  inftinct :  well,  he  is  there  too, 
and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thoufand  blue- caps  more.  Wor- 
cefter  is  ftoln  away  by  night :  thy  father's  beard  is  turn'd 
white  with  the  news :  you  may  buy  land  now  as  cheap 
as  {linking  mackerel. 

P.  Henry.  Then  'tis  like,  if  there  come  a  hot  June, 
and  this  civil  Buffeting  hold,  we  fhall  buy  maidenheads 
as  they  buy  hob-nails,  by  the  hundred. 

Fal.  By  the  mafs,  lad,  thou  fay'il  true*  it  is  like,  we 
fhall  have  good  trading  that  way.  But  tell  me,  Hal,  art 
not  thou  horribly  afeard?  thou  being  heir  apparent, 
could  the  world  pick  thee  out  three  fuch  enemies  again 
as  that  fiend  Dowglas^  that  fpirit  Percy,  and  that  devil 
Glendower  ?  art  thou  not  horribly  afraid  ?  doth  not  thy 
blood  thrill  at  it  ? 

P.  Henry.  Not  a  whit,  i'faith  j  I  lack  fome  of  thy  in- 
ftinft.. 

Fal.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to  morrow, 
when  thou  com'ft  to  thy  father :  if  thou  do  love  me, 
praftife  an  anfwer. 

P.  Henry.  Do  thou  ftand  for  my  father,  and  examine 
me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life. 

Vol,  III,  C  c  Fal 
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Fal.  Shall  1  ?  content :  this  Chair  fhall  bz  ray  State, 
this  Dagger  ray  Scepter,  and  this  Cufhion  my  Crown. 

P.  Henry.  Thy  ftate  is  taken  for  a  joint-ftoolj  thy  gol- 
den fcepter  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  precious  rich 
Crown  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown. 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out  of 

thee,  now  ihalt  thou  be  moved Give  me  a  cup  of 

Sack  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may  be  thought 
I  have  wept;  for  I  muft  fpeak  in  paffion.,  (17)  and  I 
will  do  it  in  King  Cambyfes'  vein. 

P.  Henry.  Well,  here  is  my  leg. 

Fal.  And  here  is  my  fpeech Stand  afide,  Nobi- 
lity  

Ho  ft.  This  is  excellent  fport,  i'faith. 

Fal.  Weep  not,  fweet  Queen,  for  trickling  tears  are 
vain. 

Hoft.  O  the  father!  how  he  holds  his  countenance? 

Fal.  For  God's  fake,  lords,  convey  my  triflful  Queen, 
For  tears  do  flop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

Hoft.  O  rare,  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  thofe  harlotry 
Players,  as  I  ever  fee. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  pint-pot  j  peace,  good  tickle-brain — 
Harry^  I  do  not  only  marvel,  where  thou  fpendeft  thy 
time  j  but  alfo,  how  thou  art  accompany 'd  :  for  though 
the  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the  fatter  ic 
grows :  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wafted,  the  fooner  it 
wears.  Thou  art  my  fon  -y  I  have  partly  thy  mother's 
word,  partly  my  own  opinion  ;  but  chiefly,  a  villainous 
trick  of  thine  eye,  and  a  fooliih  hanging  of  thy  nether 
lip,  that  doth  warrant  me  If  then  thou  be  fon  to 
me,  here  lyeth  the  point;  why,  being  fon  to-  me,  art 
thou  fo  pointed  at?   Shall  the  bleffed  Son  of  heav'n 

(17)  and  1  <voill  do  it  in  King  CambyfesV  Vein]  The  Banter  here  is 
upon  a  Play  writien  in  old-raftrion'd  Metre,  calPd,  a  Lamentable  Tragedy , 
mix  d  full  of  pleajant  Mirth,  containing  the  Life  of  Cambyfes  King  of 
Perha,  &c.  If  tfie  whole  were  writ  in  that  Meai'ure  with  the  Specimen 
given  us  by  Mr.  Langbaine  in  his  Account  of  the  Dramatic  Poets  ;  it  is  in 
Eight  and  Six,  as  Quince  calls  it  in  Midfummer  Nighfs  Dream.  This 
was  the  Verification  chiefly  in  Vogue,  in  the  14th  and  1  5th  Centuries: 
anJ  moil  of  the  Plays  of  that  Date,  in  black  Letter,  are  in  that  Mea- 
fuie. 

prove 
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prove  a  micher,  and  eat  black-berries  ?  a  queftion  not 
to  be  ask'd.  Shall  the  fon  of  England  prove  a  thief, 
and  take  purfes  ?  a  queftion  to  be  ask'd.  There  is  a 
thing,  Harry,  which  thou  haft  often  heard  of,  and  it  is 
known  to  many  in  our  Land  by  the  name  of  pitch: 
this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile  ;  fo 
doth  the  company  thou  keep'ft ;  for,  Harry^  now  do 
J  not  fpeak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in  tears  j  not  in  plea- 
fure,  but  in  paffion;  not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes 
alfoj  and  yet  there  is  a  virtuous  man,  whom  I  have  of- 
ten noted  in  thy  company,  but  I  know  not  his  name. 

P.  Henry.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your 
Majefty  ? 

Fal  A  goodly  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a  corpulent  j 
of  a  chearful  look,  a  pleafing  eye,  and  a  moft  noble 
carriage;  and,  as  1  think,  his  age  fome  fifty,  or,  by'r- 
lady,  inclining  to  threefcore  5  and  now  I  remember  me, 
his  name  is  Falfiaff:  if  that  man  fhould  be  lewdly 
given,  he  deceives  me  ;  for,  Harry ^  I  fee  virtue  in  his 
looks.  If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit, 
as  the  fruit  by  the  tree,  then  peremptorily  I  fpeak  it, 
there  is  virtue  in  that  Fflfftaff;  him  keep  with,  tjie  reft 
banifh-  And  tell  me  now,  thou  naughty  varlet,  tell 
me,  where  haft  thou  been  this  month  ? 

V.Henry.  Doft  thou  fpeak  like  a  King?  do  thou  ftan4 
for  Me,  and  I'll  play  my  father. 

Fal.  Depofe  me? — If  thou  doft  it  half  fo  gravely,  fo 
majeftically,  both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up  by 
the  heels  for  a  rabbet-fucker,  or  a  poulterer's  hare. 

P.  Henry.  Well,  here  I  am  fet. 

Fal.  And  here  I  ftand ;  judge,  my  mafters. 

V.Henry.  Now,  Harry,  whence  come  you! 

Fal.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eaft-cheap. 

V.Henry.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are  grievous. 

Fal.  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  falfe. — —-  Nay,  I'll 
tickle  ye  for  a  young  Prince. 

P.  Henry.   Sweareft   thou,   ungracious  boy  ?   hence- 
forth ne'er  look  on  me;  thou  art  violently  carry'd  away 
from  grace ;  there's  a  devil  haunts  thee,  in  the  likenefs 
_pf  a  tat  old  man:  a  tun  of  man  is   thy  companion. 

C  c  z  Why 
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Why  doft  thou  converfe  with  that  trunk  of  humours* 
that  boulting-hutch  of  beaftlinefs,  that  fwoln  parcel  of 
dropfies,  that  huge  bombard  of  fack,  that  ftuftt  cloak- 
bag  of  guts,  that  roafted  Manning-tree  Ox  with  the 
pudding  in  his  belly,  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey  ini- 
quity, that  father  ruffian,  that  vanity  in  years  ?  W  here- 
in is  he  good,  but  to  tafte  fack  and  drink  it?  wherein 
neat  and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and  eat  it? 
wherein  cunning,  but  in  craft  ?  wherein  crafty,  but  in 
villany  ?  wherein  villainous,  but  in  all  things  ?  where- 
in worthy,  but  in  nothing? 

Fal.  I  would,  your  Grace  would  take  me  with  you  : 
whom  means  your  Grace? 

P  Henry.   That  villainous  abominable  mif-leader  of 
youth,  Falftaff)  that  old  white-bearded  Sathan. 

Fal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

P.  Henry.  I  know,  thou  doft. 

FaL  But  to  fay,  I  know  more  harm  in  him  than  in 
my  felf,  were  to  fay  more  than  1  know.  That  he  is 
old,  the  more's  the  pity,  his  white  hairs  do  witnefs  it ; 
but  that  he  is,  (faving  your  reverence,)  a  whoremafter, 
that  I  utterly  deny.  If  fack  and  fugar  be  a  fault,  God 
help  the  wicked  :  if  to  be  old  and  merry,  be  a  fin, 
then  many  an  old  Hoft,  that  I  know,  is  damn'd :  if  to 
be  fat,  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pbaroah's  lean  kine  are  to 
be  lov'd.  No,  my  good  lord,  banifh  Peto,  banifh 
Bardolph,  banifli  Poins-,  but  for  fwect  Jack  Falftaff, 
kind  Jack  Falftaff,  true  Jack  Falftaff,  valiant  Jack  Fah 
ftaff,  and  therefore  more  valiant,  being  as  he  is,  old 
Jack  Falftaff;  banifh  not  him  thy  Harry*s  company: 
banifh  plump  Jack,  and  banilh  all  the  world. 

P.Henry.  I  do,  I  will. 

[Knocking  >   and  Hoftefs  goes  out. 

Enter  Bardolph  running. 

,  Brrd.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord,  the  Sheriff  with  a  rnoft 
monllrous  Watch,  is  at  the  door. 
.    F2I.  Out,  you  rogue!  play  out  the  Play:  I  have  much 
to  fay  in  the  behalf  of  that  Faljiaff. 

Enter 
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Re-enter  the  Hoftefs. 

Hoft.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Fal.  Heigh,  heigh,  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddle-flick  i 
what's  the  matter  ? 

Hoft.  The  Sheriff  and  all  the  Watch  are  at  the  door  : 
they  are  come  to  fearch  the  hpufe  :  fhall  I  let  them  in? 

Fal.  Dofl  thou  hear,  Hal?  never  call  a  true  piece  of 
gold  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  effentially  mad,  without 
feeming  fo. 

P.  Henry.  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without  in- 
ftinft. 

Fat.  I  deny  your  major ;  if  you  will  deny  the  Sheriff, 
fo;  if  not,  let  him  enter.  If  I  become  not  a  carp  as 
well  as  another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bringing  up  >  I 
hope,  I  fhall  as  foon  be  ftrangled  with  a  halcer,  as  ano- 
ther. 

P.  Henry.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  {he  arras,  the  ref$ 
walk  up  above.  Now,  my  mafters,  for  a  true  face  and 
good  confcience. 

Fal.  Both  which  I  have  had  5  but  their  date  is  out, 
and  therefore  I'll  hide  me. 

[Exeunt  Falftaff,  Bardolpb,  &c, 
P.Henry.  Call  in  the  Sheriff. 

Enter  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

Now,  mafter  Sheriff,  what  is  your  will  with  me  ? 

Sher.  Firft,  pardon  me,  my  lord.     A  hue  and  cry 
Hath  followed  certain  men  unto  this  houfe. 

P.  Henry.  What  men? 

Sher.  One  of  them  is  well  known,  rrry  gracious  lordjj 
A  grofs  fat  man. 

Car.  As  fat  as  butter, 

V.Henry.  The  man,  I  do  affure  you,  is  not  here, 
For  I  my  felf  at  this  time  have  imploy'd  him  y 
And,  Sheriff,  I  engage  my  word  to  thee, 
That  I  will,  by  r,o  morrow  dinner  time, 
Send  him  to  aqfwer  thee,  or  any  man, 
For  any  thing  he  fhall  be  charg'd  withal ; 
And  fo  let  me  intreat  you  leave  the  houfe. 

C  c  j  $hM, 
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Sher.  I  will,  my  lord :  there  are  two  gentlemen 
Have  in  this  robbery  loft  three  hundred  marks. 

P.  Henry.  It  may  be  foj  if  he  have  robb'd  thefe  men, 
He  fhall  be  anfwerablej  and  fo  farewel. 

Sher.  Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 

P.  Henry.  I  think,  it  is  good  morrow,  is  it  not  ? 

Sher.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'  clock. 

[Exit. 

P.  Henry.  This  oily  rafcal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's  -, 
go  call  him  forth. 

Peto.  Falftajf?  —  faft  afleep,  behind  the  arras,  and 
fnorting  like  a  horfe. 

P.  Henry.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath :  fearch 
his  pockets. 

[He  fearch  es  his  pocket j,  and  finds  certain  papers, 

P.  Henry.  What  haft  thou  found  ? 

Peto.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Henry.  Let's  fee,  what  be  they?  read  them, 

Peto.  Item^  a  capon,  is.  id. 
Itenty  Sawce,  4*/. 
Item,  Sack,  two  gallons,  f  s.  8  d. 
Item,  Anchoves  and  fack  after  fupper,  is.  4d. 
Item,  Bread,  a  halfpenny. 

P.  Henry.  O  rrionftrous !  but  one  halfpenny-worth  of 
bread,  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  fack  ?  What  there  is 
elk,  keep  clofe,  we'll  read  it  at  more  advantage ;  there 
let  him  fleep  till  day.  I'll  to  the  Court  in  the  morning: 
we  mult  all  to  the  wars,  and  thy  place  fhall  be  honour- 
able. I'll  procure  this  fat  rogue  I  charge  of  foot,  and, 
I  know,  his  death  will  be  a  march  of  twelvefcore.  The 
mony  fhall  be  paid  back  again  with  advantage.  Be  With 
me  betimes  in  the  morning  ;  and  fo  good  morrow, 
Peto. 

Peto.  Good  morrow-,  good  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT      III. 

SCENE,    the  Archdeacon  of  BangorV 
Houfe  in  WALES. 

Enter  Hot-fpur,  Worcefter,  Lord  Mortimer,  and 
Owen  Glendower, 


Mortimer. 

THESE  promifes  are  fair,  the  parties  fure, 
And  our  indu&ion  full  of  profp'rous  hope. 
Hot.  Lord  Mortimer^  and  coufin  Glendower^ 
Will  you  fit  down? 

And,  uncle  Worcefter—  A  plague  upon  it! 
I  have  forgot  the  map. 

Glend.  No,  here  it  is 5 
Sit,  coufin  Percy,  fit,  good  coufin  Hot-fpur : 
For  by  that  name,  as  oft  as  Lancafter 
Doth  fpeak  of  you,  his  cheek  looks  pale  5  and  with 
A  rifing  figh,  he  wifheth  you  in  heav'n. 

Hot.  And  you  in  hell,  as  often  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  fpoke  of. 

Glend.  1  blame  him  not :  at  my  Nativity, 
The  front  of  heav'n  was  full  of  fiery  fhapes, 
Of  burning  Crefletsj  know,  that,  at  my  birth, 
The  frame  and  the  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shook  like  a  coward. 

Hot.  So  it  wou'd  have  done 
At  the  fame  feafon,  if  your  mother's  cat 
Had  kitten'd,  though  your  felf  had  ne'er  been  born. 

Glend   I  fay,  the  earth  did  fhake  when  I  was  born. 

Hot.  I  fay,  the  earth  then  was  not  of  my  mind* 
If  you  fuppofe,  as  fearing  you,  it  fhook. 

Glend.  The  heav'ns  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth  did 
tremble, 

C  c  4  Hit* 
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Hot.  O,  then  the  earth  fhook  to  fee  the  heav'ns  on 
fire, 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  Nativity. 
Difeafed  Nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  ftrange  eruptions  j  and  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colick  pinch'd  and  vext, 
By  the  imprifoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb  j  which,  for  enlargement  ftriving, 
Shakes  the  old  beldam  earth  and  topples  down 
High  tow'rs  and  mofs-grown  fteeples.    At  your  birth. 
Our  grandam  earth,  with  this  diftemperaturc, 
In  paffion  fhook. 

Glend.  Coufin,  of  many  men 
I  do  not  bear  thefe  croflings:  give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again,  that  at  my  Birth 
The  frSnt  of  heav'n  was  full  of  fiery  fhapes, 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  ftrangely  clam'rous  in  the  frighted  fields: 
Thefe  figns  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary, 
And  all  the  courfes  of  my  life  do  fhew, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living,  dipt  in  with  the  fea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  Engl 'and ',  IVdles,  or  Scotland, 
Who  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  our,  that  is  but  woman's  fon, 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art, 
Or  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

Hot.  I  think,  there  is  no  man  fpeaks  better Weljh. 
I'll  to  dinner. 

Mort.  Peace,  coufin  Percy  5  you  will  make  him  mad. 

Glend.  I  can  call  Spirits  from  the  vafty  deep. 

Hot.  Why,  fo  can  I,  or  fo  can  any  man : 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 

Glend.  Why,  1  can  teach  thee  to  command  the  devil. 

Hot.  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  (hame  the  devil, 
By  telling  truth.    Fell  truth,  and Jhame  the  devil. — 
If  thou  haft  pow'r  to  raife  him,  bring  him  hither, 
And  I'll  be  fworn,  I've  pow'r  to  fhame  him  hence. 
Oh,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  fhame  the  devil. 

Mort. 
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Mort.  Come,  come! 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glend.  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made  Head 
Againft  my  Pow'rj  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye^ 
And  fandy-bottom'd  Severn^  have  I  fent 
Him  bootlefs  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot.  Home,  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too ! 
How  'fcapes  he  agues,  in  the  devil's  name  ? 

Glend.  Come,  here's  the  Map :  fliall  we  divide  our 
Right, 
According  to  our  threefold  order  ta'en? 

Mort.  Th'  Archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally  : 
England^  from  Trent,  and  Severn  hitherto, 
By  fouth  and  eaft,  is  to  my  part  affign'd : 
All  weftward,  Wales^  beyond  the  Severn  fliore, 
And  all  the  fertile  Land  Within  that  bound, 
To  Owen  Glendower  -,  and,  dear  coz.  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn  : 
Which  being  fealed  interchangeably, 
(A  bufinefs,  that  this  night  may  execute) 
To  morrow,  coufin  Percy,  you  and  I, 
And  my  good  lord  of  Worcefter^  will  fet  forth, 
To  meet  your  father,  and  the  Scottijb  Power, 
As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 
My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet, 
Nor  fliall  we  need  his  help  thefe  fourteen  days : 
Within  that  fpace,  you  may  have  drawn  together 
Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

Glend.  A  ihorter  time  fhall  fend  me  to  you,  lords : 
And  in  my  condu£t  fliall  your  ladies  come, 
From  whom  you  now  muft  ileal  and  take  no  leave  j  - 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  flied, 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot.  Methinks,  my  moiety,  north  from  Burton  here,, 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours : 
See,  how  this  river  comes  me  crankling  in, 
And  cuts  me,  from  the  beft  of  all  my  Land, 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monftrous  cantle  out, 

rn 
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I'll  have  the  Current  in  this  place  damm'd  up: 
And  here  the  fmng  and  filver  "Trent  lhall  run 
hi  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly  : 
It  mail  not  wind  with  fuch  a  deep  indent. 
To  rob  me  of  fo  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Glend.  Not  wind?  it  fhall,  it  mud;  you  fee,  it  doth. 

Mort.  But  mark,  he  bears  his  courfe,  and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  fide, 
Gelding  th'oppofed  continent  as  much, 
As  on  the  other  fide  it  takes  from  you. 

fVor.  Yes,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench  him  here, 
And  on  this  north-fide  win  this  cape  of  land, 
And  then  he  runs  ftrait  and  even. 

Hot.  I'll  have  it  fo,  a  little  charge  will  do  it, 

Glend.  I  will  not  have  it  alter'd. 

Hot.  Will  not  you  ? 

Glend.  No,  nor  you  fhall  not. 

Hot.  Who  fhall  fay  me  nay  ? 

Glend.  Why,  that  will  I. 

Hot.  Let  me  not  underftand  you  then, 
Speak  it  in  Weljh. 

Glend.  I  can  fpcak  EngU/b%  lord,  as  well  as  you, 
For  I  was  train' d  up  in  the  Englijh  Court  : 
Where,  being  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  Englifi  ditty,  lovely  well, 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament;. 
A  virtue,  that  was  never  feen  in  you. 

Hot.  Marry,  and  I'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart. 

I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry,  mew ! ■> 

Than  one  of  thefe  fame  meeter-ballad-mongers; 

I'd  rather  hear  a  brazen  candleltick  turn'd, 

Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree, 

And  that  would  nothing  fet  my  teeth  on  edge, 

Nothing  fo  much  as  mincing  Poetry; 

'Tis  like  the  fore'd  gate  of  a  fhuffling  nag. 

Glend.  Come,  you  fhall  have  Trent  turn'd. 

Hot.  I  do  not  care;  Til  give  thrice  fo  much  land 
To  any  well-deferving  friend ; 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
J'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 

Are 
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Are  the  indentures  drawn?  (hall  we  be  gone? 

Glend.  The  moon  mines  fair,  you  may  away  by  night : 
(I'll  hafte  the  writer)  and  withal, 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence : 
I  am  afraid,  my  daughter  will  run  mad  % 
So  much  fhe  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.  [Exit. 

Mort.  Fie,  coufin  Percy y  how  you  crofs  my  father? 

Hot.  I  cannot  chufe*  fometime  he  angers  me, 
With  telling  me  of  the  Mold  warp  and  the  Ant, 
Of  dreamer  Merlin*,  and  his  prophecies  -, 
And  of  a  Dragon,  and  a  finlefs  fifh, 
A  dipt- wing  Griffin,  and  a  moulting  Raven  i 
A  couching  Lion,  and  a  ramping  Cat  j 
And  fuch  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  fluff, 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.    I  tell  you  what, 
He  held  me  the  laft  night  at  leaft  nine  hours, 
In  reck'ning  up  the  feveral  devils  names, 
That  were  his  lackeys:  I  cry'd,  hum, —  and  well, — 
But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.    O,  he's  as  tedious 
As  a  tir'd  horfe,  or  as  a  railing  wife : 
Worfe  than  a  fmoaky  houfe.     I'd  rather  live 
With  cheeie  and  garlick,  in  a  windmil,  far  $  y 

Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  fummer-houfe  in  Chriftendom. 

Mort.  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman  j 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  ftrangc  concealments  5  valiant  as  a  Lion  $ 
And  wond'rous  affable  *  as  bountiful 
As  Mines  of  India:  fhall  I  tell  you,  coufin? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  refpect, 
And  curbs  himfelf,  even  of  his  natural  fcope, 
When  you  do  crofs  his  humour  $  'faith,  he  does. 
I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive 
Might  fo  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done, 
Without  the  tafte  of  danger  and  reproof. 
But  do  not  ufe  it  oft,  let  me  intreat  you. 

Wor.  In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful-blame, 
And,  fince  your  coming  here,  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite  befides  his  patience: 
You  muft  needs  learn,  lore),  to  amend  this  fault ; 

Though 
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Though  fometimes  it  fhews  greatnefs,  courage,  blood, 
(And  that's  the  deareft  grace  it  renders  youj) 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  prefent  harfh  rage, 
Defect:  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
Pride,  haughtinefs,  opinion,  and  difdain : 
The  leaft  of  which,  haunting  a  Nobleman, 
Lofeth  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  ftain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  befides, 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 
Hot.  Well,  I  am  fchool'd :  good  manners  be  your 
fpeed  ! 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. 

Enter  Glendower,  with  the  ladies. 

Mort.  This  is  the  deadly  fpight  that  angers  me, 
My  Wife  can  fpeak  no  Englijh,  I  no  fFelJh. 

Glend.  My  daughter  weeps,  fhe  will  not  part  with  you, 
She'll  be  a  foldier  too,  fhe'll  to  the  wars. 

Mort.  Good  father,  tell  her,  {he  and  my  aunt  Percy 
Shall  follow  in  your  Conduct  fpeedily. 

[Glendower  /peaks  to  her  in  Welfli,  andjhe  an* 
fwers  him  in  the  fame. 
Glend.  She's  defp'rate  here :  a  pecvifti  felf- wilPd  har- 
lotry, 
That  no  perfuafion  can  do  good  upon. 

[The  Lady  [peaks  in  Welih. 
Mort.  I  underftand  thy  looks ;  that  pretty  JVelJh^ 
Which  thou  pow'r'ft  down  from  thofe  two  fwelling 

heavens, 
I  am  too  perfect  in  :  and,  but  for  fliame, 
In  fuch  a  parly  fhould  I  anfwer  thee. 

[Tie  Lady  again  in  Welfli. 
I  underftand  thy  kiffes,  and  thou  mine,  (18) 

And 

(l8)  I  underfland  thy  Kijfes,  and  Thou  mine  \ 

And  thafs  a  feeble  Difputation.]  Thus  Both  Mr.  Rowe  and 
Mr.  Pope  in  their  Editions ;  but  they  have  much  enfeebled  what  Morti- 
mer meant  to  fay,  in  this  aukward  Epithet.  This  is  not  talking  like  a 
fond  Bridegroom  in  the  Honey-Moon,  as,  'tis  evident,  Mortimer  is.  I 
have  reftor'd  the  Reading  of  the  Old  Copies,  which,  I  am  confident,  is 

the 
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And  that's  a  feeling  difputation  : 

But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love, 

'Till  I  have  learn'd  thy  language  5  for  thy  tongue 

Makes  JVelJb  as  fweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd, 

Sung  by  a  fair  Queen  in  a  fummer's  bower, 

With  ravifhing  divifion  to  her  lute. 

Glend.  Nay,  if  thou  melt,  then  will  ihe  run  mad. 

[The  Lady  /peaks  again  in  Wellh. 

Mort.  O,  I  am  ignorance  it  felf  in  this. 

Glend.  She  bids  you, 
All  on  the  wanton  rufhes  lay  you  down, 
And  reft  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  fhe  will  fing  the  fong  that  pleafeth  you, 
And  on  your  eye-lids  crown  the  God  of  fleep, 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleafing  heavinefs ; 
Making  fuch  difference  betwixt  wake  and  fleep, 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night, 
The  hour  before  the  heav'nly-harnefs'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progrefs  in  the  eaft. 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart  I'll  fit,  and  hear  her  fing: 
By  that  time  will  our  book,  I  think,  be  drawn. 

Glend.  Do  fo$ 
And  thofe  muficians,  that  (hall  play  to  you, 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thoufand  leagues  from  hence  j 
Yet  ftrait  they  fhall  be  here  5  fit,  and  attend. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying  down: 
come,  quick,  quick,  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in  thy  lap. 

Lad.  Go,  ye  giddy  goofe.  [The  Mufick  plays. 

Hot.  Now  I  perceive  the  devil  underftands  fVeljb^  and 
'tis  no  marvel,  he  is  fo  humourous :  by'rlady,  he's  a  good 
mufician. 

Lady.  Then  would  you  be  nothing  but  mufical,  for 
you  are  altogether  govern'd  by  humours :  lie  ftill,  ye 
thief,  and  hear  the  lady  fing  in  JVelJh. 

Hot.  I  had  rather  hear  Lady^  my  brach,  howl  in  Irijb. 

Lady.   Would'ft  have  thy  head  broken? 

the  true  one.  What  Mortimer  would  fay  to  his  young  Wife,  is  This; 
Tho*  I  don't  underftand  your  Welfh,  I  underfland  the  Tendernefs  of 
your  Kifles,  I  feel  the  Force  of  their  Argument,  and  moving  Rheto- 
rick,  &c. 

Hot. 
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Hot.  No. 

Lady*   1  hen  be  ftill. 

Hot.  Neither,  'tis  a  woman's  feult. 

Lady.  Now  God  help  thee! 

Hot.  To  the  IVelfh  lady's  bed. 

Lady    What's  that? 

Hot.  Peace,  fhe*fings. 

\Here  the  Lady  Jlngs  a  Welfh  fong. 
Come,  I'll  have  your  fong  too. 

Lady.  Not  mine,  in  good  footh. 

Hot,  Not  yours,   in  good  footh!   you  fvvear  like  a 
comfit-maker's  wife;  not  you,   in  good  foot b  j  and,  as 
true  as   I  live  j    and,   as  God  fhall  mend  me  j    and,  as 
fure  as  day:   and   giveft  fuch  farcenet  furety  for  thy 
oaths,  as  if  thou  never  walk'd'ft  further  than  Finsbury. 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouth-filling  oath,  and  leave  infooth, 
And  fuch  proteft  of  pepper-ginger-bread, 
To  velvet- guards,  and  Sunday- citizens. 
Come,  fing. 

Lady    I  will  not  fing. 

Hot.  'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  Robin- 
Red- Breaft  teacher  :  if  the  indentures  be  drawn,  I'll  a- 
way  within  thefe  two  hours :  and  fo  come  in,  when  ye 
will.  [Exit. 

Glend.  Come,  come,  lord  Mortimer,  you  are  as  {low, 
As  hot  lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this,  our  book  is  drawn :  we  will  but  feal, 
And  then  to  horfe  immediately. 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   changes  to  the  Trefence-chamber  in 

Windfor. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lords  and  others. 

K.  Henry.  T  ORDS,   give  us  leave 5    the  Prince  of 

JLj         JVales  and  I 
Muft  have  fome  private  conference:  but  be  near, 

For 
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For  we  fliall  prefently  have  need  of  you.  ■  ■..  ->.■■ 

\_Exeunt  Lords* 
I  know  not,  whether  God  will  have  it  fo, 
For  fbme  difpleafing  fervice  I  have  done  > 
That  in  his  fecret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He  breeds  revengement  and  a  fcourge  for  me: 
But  thou  doft  in  thy  pafTages  of  life 
Make  me  believe,  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heav'n, 
To  puniih  my  m if- 1 readings.     Tell  me  elfe, 
Could  fuch  inordinate  and  low  defires, 
Such  poor,  fuch  bafe,  fuch  lewd,  fuch  mean  attempts, 
Such  barren  pleafures,  rude  fociety, 
As  thou  art  match'd  withal  and  grafted  to, 
Accompany  the  Greatnefs  of  thy  blood, 
And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart  ? 

P.  Henry.  So  pleafe  your  Majeity,  I  wifli,  I  could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excufe, 
As  well,  as,  I  am  doubtlefs,  I  can  purge 
My  felf  of  many  I  am  charg'd  withal. 
Yet  fuch  extenuation  let  me  beg, 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd, 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  Greatnefs  needs  muft  hear, 
By  fmiling  pick-thanks  and  bafe  news-mongers  * 
I  may  for  fome  things  true  (wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wander'd,  and  irregular) 
Find  pardon,  on  my  true  fubmiffion. 

K.  Henry.  Heav'n  pardon  thee :  yet  let  me  wonder, 
Harry, 
At  thy  affeftions,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  ail  thy  Anceftors. 
Thy  place  in  Council  thou  haft  rudely  loft, 
Which  by  thy  younger  Brother  is  fupply'dj 
And  art  almoft  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  Court  and  Princes  of  my  blood. 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin'd,  and  the  foul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  fore-think  thy  Fall. 
Had  I  fo  lavilh  of  my  prefence  been, 
So  common-hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men, 

So 
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So  ftale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company  $ 

Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  Crown, 

Had  ftill  kept  loyal  to  pofleflion  $ 

And  left  me  in  reputelefs  Banifhment, 

A  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 

By  being  feldom  feen,  I  could  not  ftir, 

But  like  a  comet  I  was  wondcr'd  at ! 

That  men  would  tell  their  children,  this  is  he. 

Others  would  fay,  where  ?  which  is  Bolingbroke  ? 

And  then  I  ftole  all  courtefie  from  heav'n, 

And  dreft  my  felf  in  fuch  humility, 

That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts, 

Loud  ftiouts  and  falutations  from  their  mouths, 

Even  in  the  prefence  of  the  crowned  King. 

Thus  I  did  keep  my  perfon  frefh  and  new, 

My  prefence,  like  a  robe  pontifical, 

Ne'er  feen,  but  wonder'd  at  j  and  fo  my  State, 

Seldom,  but  fumptuous,  fhewed  like  a  feaft, 

And  won,  by  rarenefs,  fuch  folemnity. 

The  skipping  King,  he  ambled  up  and  down 

With  mallow  jefters,  and  ra(h  bavin  wits, 

Soon  kindled,  and  foon  burnt  $  carded  his  State ; 

Mingled  his  Royalty  with  carping  fools  ; 

Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  fcorns  $ 

And  gave  his  countenance,  againft  his  name, 

To  laugh  at  gybing  boys,  and  (land  the  pufli 

Of  every  beardlefs,  vain  comparative: 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  ftrcets, 

EnfeofPd  himfelf  to  popularity  : 

That,  being  daily  fwallow'd  by  men's  eyes, 

They  furfeited  with  honey,  and  began 

To  loath  the  tafle  of  fweetnefs*  whereof  a  little 

More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 

So  when  he  had  occafion  to  be  feen, 

He  was  but,  as  the  Cuckovv  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded ;  feen,  but  with  fuch  eyes, 

As,  fick  and  blunted  with  community, 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze  5 

Such  as  is  bent  on  fun-like  Majefty, 

When  it  fhines  feldom  in  admiring  eyes: 


But 
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[  Sat  rather  drowz'd,  and  hung  their  eye-lids  down, 
Slept  in  his  face,  and  rendred  fuch  afpecl: 
As  cloudy  men  ufe  to  their  adverfaries, 
Being  with  his  prefence  glutted,  gofg'd,  and  full. 
And  in  that  very  line,  Harry  ^  ftand'ft  thou 3 
For  thou  haft  loft  thy  Princely  privilege 
With  vile  participation.     Not  an  eye, 
But  is  a- weary  of  thy  common  fight, 
Save  mine,  which  hath  defir'd  to  fee  thee  more  5 
Which  now  doth,  what  I  would  not  have  it  do, 
Make  blind  it  felf  with  fooliih  tendernefs. 

P.  Henry.  I  fhall  hereafter,  my  thrice-gracious  lord, 
Be  more  my  felf. 

K.  Henry.  For  all  the  world, 
As  thou  art  at  this  hour,  was  Richard  then, 
When  1  from  France  fet  foot  at  Ravenfpur'g  3 
And  cv'n  as  I  was  then,  is  Percy  now. 
Now  by  my  fcepter,  and  my  foul  to  boot, 
He  hath  more  worthy  Intereft  to  the  State, 
Than  thou,  the  fhadow  of  fucceffion  ! 
For,  of  no  Right,  nor  colour  like  to  Right, 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harnefs  in  the  Realm> 
Turns  head  againft  the  Lion's  armed  jaws;  *  " 

And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou, 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  rev'rend  bifhops  on, 
To  bloody  battels,  and  to  bruiting  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Againft  renowned  Dowglas,  whofe  high  deeds* 
Whole  hot  incurfions,  and  great  name  in  arms, 
Holds  from  all  foldiers  chief  Majority, 
And  military  Title  capital, 

Through  all  the  Kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Chrift. 
Thrice  hath  this  Hot-fpur  Mars  in  fwathing  cloaths, 
This  infant  warrior,  in  his  enterprifes, 
Difcomfited  great  Dowglas^  ta'en  him  once, 
Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him, 
To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up, 
And  (hake  the  peace  and  fafety  of  our  Throne.^ 
And  what  fay  you  to  this?  Percy  ^  Northumberland^. 
Th' Arch-bifiiop's  Grace  o£Tork9  Doivglas  and  Mortiwr, 

Vol.  III.  D  d  Capi- 
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Capitulate  againfl:  us,  and  are  up. 

But  wherefore  do  I  tell  this  news  to  thee  ? 

Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes, 

Which  art  my  near'ft  and  deareft  enemy? 

Thou  that  art  like  enough,  through  vafTal  fear, 

Bafe  inclination,  and  the  ltart  of  fpleen, 

To  fight  againfl  me  under  Percy's  Pay ; 

To  dog  his  heels,  and  curt'fie  at  his  frowns, 

To  (how  how  much  thou  art  degenerate. 

P.  Henry.  Do  not  think  fo,  you  fhall  not  find  it  fo  : 
And  heav'n  forgive  them,  that  fo  much  have  fway'd 
Your  Majefty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me  ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy9 s  head. 
And  in  the  clofing  of  fome  glorious  day, 
Be  bold  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  your  fon. 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  flain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask, 
Which,  wafht  away,  fhall  fcowre  my  fhame  with  it. 
And  that  fhall  be  the  day,  when  e'er  it  lights, 
That  this  fame  child  of  honour  and  renown, 
This  gallant  Hot-fpur,  this  all-praifed  Knight, 
And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet. 
For  every  honour  fitting  on  his  helm, 
Would  they  were  multitudes,  and  on  my  head 
My  fhames  redoubled !  for  the  time  will  come, 
That  I  fhall  make  this  northern  Youth  exchange 
His  glorions  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord, 
T'engrofs  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf: 
And  I  will  call  him  to  fo  ftrift  account, 
That  he  fhall  render  every  glory  up, 
Yea,  even  the  flighteft  worfhip  of  his  time, 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reck'ning  from  his  heart. 
This,  in  the  name  of  heav'n,  I  promife  here  : 
The  which,  if  I  perform,  and  do  furvive, 
I  do  befeech  your  Majefty,  may  falve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperature. 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bonds; 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thoufand  deaths, 
Ere  break  the  fraalleft  parcel  of  this  vow. 

K.  Henry. 
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K.  Henry.  A  hundred  thoufand  Rebels  die  in  this ! 
Thou  fhalt  have  Charge,  and  foveraign  Truft  herein. 

Enter  Blunt. 

How  now,  good  Blunt  f  thy  looks  are  full  of  fpeed. 

Blunt.  So  is  the  bufinefs  that  I  come  to  fpeak  of. 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  fent  word, 
That  Dowglas  and  the  Englijh  rebels  met 
Th'  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewsbury: 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are, 
If  promifes  be  kept  on  every  hand, 
As  ever  offered  foul  play  in  a  State. 

K.  Henry.  The  Earl  of  JVeftmorland  fet  forth  to  day,? 
With  him  my  fon,  lord  John  of  Lane -after  > 
For  this  advertifement  is  five  days  old. 
On  IVednefday  next,  Harry  ^  thou  fhalt  fet  forward: 
On  l'hurfday^  we  our  felves  will  march  :  our  meeting 
Is  at  Bridgnorth  %  and,  Harry^  you  fhall  march 
Through  GWfterJlrire:   by   which,    fome   twelve  days 

hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  mail  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  bufinefs:  let's  away£ 
Advantage  feeds  them  fat,  while  we  delay.       \Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Boafs-head  Tavern 

in  Eaft-cheap. 

Enter  FalftafF  and  Bardolph. 

Pah  T>  Ardolph^  am  not  I  fall'n  away  vilely,  fince 
J3  this  kit  action  ?  Do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not 
dwindle  ?  why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old 
lady's  loofe  gown :  I  am  wither'd ;  like  an  old  apple 
John.  Well,  I'll  repent,  and  that  fuddenly,  while  I 
am  in  fome  liking  :  I  mail  be  out  of  heart  (hortly,  and 
then  I  mail  have  no  ftrength  to  repent.  An  I  have 
not  forgotten  what  the  inhde  of  a  church  is  made  of, 
I  am  a  pepper-corn,  a  brewer's  horfe  ;   the  iniide  of  a 

D  d ■  z  church! 
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church  !  company,  villainous  company  hath  been  the 
fpoil  of  me. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  you  are  fo  fretful,  you  cannot  live 
long. 

Fal.  Why,  there  is  it  j  come,  ling  me  a  bawdy  fong, 
to  make  me  merry  :  I  was  as  virtuoufly  given,  as  a 
gentleman  need  to  be 5  virtuous  enough  >  fwore  little*, 
diced  not  above  feven  times  a  week  ;  went  to  a  bawdy- 
houfe  not  above  once  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  5  paid 
mony,  that  I  borrowed,  three  or  four  times;  liv'd  well, 
and  in  good  compafs;  and  now  I  live  out  of  all  order, 
out  of  all  compafs. 

Bard.  Why,  you  are  fo  fat,  Sir  John,  that  you  muft 
needs  be  out  of  all  compafs,  out  of  all  reafonable  com- 
pafs, Sir  John. 

Fal.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I'll  amend  my  life. 
Thou  art  our  Admiral,  thou  beared  the  lanthorn  in  the 
poop,  but  'tis  in  the  nofe  of  thee  •,  thou  art  the  knight 
of  the  burning  lamp. 

Bard.  Why,  Sir  John,  my  face  does  you  no  harm. 

Fal.  No,  I'll  be  fworn;  I  make  as  good  ufe  of  it, 
as  many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's  head,  or  a  memento 
wori.  I  never  fee  thy  face,  but  I  think  upon  hell-fire, 
and  Dives  that  liv'd  in  purple;  for  there  he  is  in  his 

robes,  burning,   burning.- If  thou  wert  any  way 

given  to  virtue,  I  would  fwear  by  thy  face;  my  oath 
ihould  be,  by  this  fire ;  but  thou  art  altogether  given  o- 
ver>  and  wert  indeed,  but  for  the  light  in  thy  face, 
the  fon  of  utter  darknefs.  When  thou  rann'ft  up  Gads- 
hill  in  the  night  to  catch  my  horfe,  if  I  did  not  think, 
thou  had'ft  been  an  ignis  fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  wild-fire, 
there's  no  purchafe  in  mony.  O,  thou  art  a  perpetual 
triumph,  an  everlafting  bonfire  light;  thou  haft  faved 
me  athoufand  marks  in  links  and  torches,  walking  with 
thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern ;  but  the 
fack,  that  thou  haft  drunk  me,  would  have  bought  me 
lights  as  good  cheap,  at  the  deareft  chandler's  in  Eu- 
rope. I  have  maintain'd  that  Salamander  of  yours  with 
fire,  any  time  this  two  and  thirty  years,  heav'n  reward 
me  for  it! 

8  Bard*. 
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Bard.  'Sblood,  I  would,  my  face  were  in  your  belly. 
Fal  God-a-mercy!  fo  fhould  I  be  fure  to  be  heart- 
burn'd. 

Enter  Hoftefs. 

How  now,  dame  Partlet  the  hen,  have  you  enquir'd 
yet  who  pick'd  my  pocket  ? 

Hoft.  Why,  Sir  John,  what  do  you  think,  Sir  John? 
do  you  think,  I  keep  thieves  in  my  houfe?  I  have 
fearch'd,  I  have  enquir'd,  fo  has  my  husband,  man  by 
man,  boy  by  boy,  fervant  by  fervant :  the  tithe  of  a 
hair  was  never  loft  in  my  houfe  before. 

Fal.  Ye  lie,  hoftefs  5  Bardolph  was  ihav'd,  and  loft 
many  a  hair  5  and  I'll  be  fworn,  my  pocket  was  pick'd  $ 
go  to,  you  are  a  woman,  go, 

Hoft.  Who  I?  I  defie  thee*  I  was  never  call'd  fo  in 
mine  own  houfe  before. 

Fal.  Go  to,  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Hoft.  No,  Sir  John:  you  do  not  know  me,  Sir  John\ 
I  know  you,  Sir  John  \  you  owe  me  money,  Sir  John9 
and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it.  I 
bought  you  a  dozen  of  fhirts  to  your  back. 

Fal.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas:  I  have  given  them  a- 
way  to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  boulters  of 
them. 

Hoft.  Now  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  Holland  of  eight 
(hillings  an  ell :  you  owe  mony  here  befides,  Sir  John9 
for  your  diet,  and  by-drinkings,  and  money  lent  you, 
four  and  twenty  pounds. 

Fal.  He  had  his  part  of  it,  let  him  pay. 

Floft.  He  ?  alas !  he  is  poor,  he  hath  nothing. 

Fal.  How!  poor?  look  upon  his  face:  what  call  you 
rich?  let  him  coin  his  nofe,  let  him  coin  his  cheeks: 
I'll  not  pay  a  denier.  What,  will  you  make  a  yonker 
of  me?  fhall  I  not  take  mine  eafe  in  mine  inn,  but  I 
fhall  have  my  pocket  pick'd  ?  I  have  loft  a  feal-ring  of 
my  grand-father's  worth  forty  mark. 

Hoft.  O  Jefu !  I  have  heard  the  Prince  tell  him^  I 
know  not  how  oft,  that  the  ring  was  copper, 

D  d  ?  Fal 
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Fal.  How?  the  Prince  is  a  Jack,  a  fneak-cup;  and 
if  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a  dog,  if  he 
yrould  fay  fo. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  marching,   and  Peto,  playing  on  his 
'Truncheon  like  a  Fife :  Falftaff  meets  them. 

Fal.  How  now,  lad  ?  is  the  wind  in  that  door  ?  muft 
wc  all  march  ? 

Bard.  Yea,  two  and  two,  iV^wg^-fafhion. 

Hoft.  My  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

P.  Henry.  What  lay'ft  thou,  Miftrefs  Quickly?  how 
does  thy  husband  ?  I  love  him  well,  he  is  an  honeft 
man. 

Hoft.  Good,  my  lord,  hear  me. 

FaL  Pr'ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  lift  to  me. 

V.Henry.  What  fay 'ft  thou,  Jack? 

Fal.  The  other  night  I  fell  afleep  here  behind  the 
arras,  and  had  my  pocket  pickt:  this  houfe  is  turn'd 
bawdy-houfe,  they  pick  pockets. 

V.Henry.  What  didft  thou  lofe,  Jack? 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal?  three  or  four  bonds 
of  forty  pounds  a-piece,  and  a  feal-ring  of  my  grand- 
jfather's. 

P.  Henry.  A  trifle,  fome  eight-penny  matter. 

Hoft.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord  $  and  I  faid,  I  heard 
your  Grace  fay  fo$  and,  my  lord,  he  fpeaks  moft  vilely 
of  you,  like  a  foul-mouth'd  man  as  he  is,  and  faid  he 
would  cudgel  you. 

V.Henry.  What!  he  did  not? 

Hoft.  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  woman-hood 
in  me  elfe.  * 

Fal.  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  ftew'd 
prune  j  no  more  truth  in  thee  than  in  a  drawn  Fox  y 
and  for  woman-hood,  Mz\d-Marian  may  be  the  depu- 
ty's wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.    Go,  you  thing,  go. 

Hoft.  Say,  what  thing?  what  thing? 

Fal.  What  thing?  why,  a  thing  to  thank  God  on. 

Hoft.  I  am  nothing  to  thank  God  on,  I  would  thou, 
fhould'ft  know  it:  I  am  an   honeft  man's  wife*  and 

fetting 
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fetting  thy  knighthood  afide,  thou  art  a  knave  to  call 
me  fo. 

Fal.  Setting  thy  womanhood  afide,  thou  art  a  beaft 
to  fay  otherwife. 

Hoft.  Say,  what  beaft,  thou  knave  thou? 
Fal.  What  beaft?  why,  an  Otter. 
V.  Henry.  An  Otter,  Sir  John,  why  an  Otter? 
Fal.  Why?  fhe's  neither  fifh  nor  flemj  a  man  knows 
not  where  to  have  her. 

Hoft.  Thou  art  an  unjuft  man  in  faying  fo :  thou,  or 
any  man  knows  where  to  have  me;  thou  knave,  thou! 
P.  Henry.  Thou  fay'ft  true,  hoftefs,  and  he  flanders 
thee  moft  grofsly. 

Hoft.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord,  and  faid  this  other 
day,  you  ow'd  him  a  thoufand  pound.  • 

P.Henry.  Sirrah,  do  1  owe  you  a  thoufand  pound? 
Fal.  A  thoufand  pound,  Hal?  a  million 5  thy  love  is 
worth  a  million:  thou  ow'ft  me  thy  love. 

Hoft.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  calPd  you  Jack,  and  faid  he 
would  cudgel  you. 
Fal.  Did  I,  Bardolph  ? 
Bard.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  faid  fo. 
Fal.  Yea,  if  he  faid,  my  ring  was  copper. 
P.  Henry.  I  fay,  'tis  copper.     Dar'ft  thou  be  as  good 
as  thy  word  now  ? 

Fal.  Why,  Hall,  thou  know 'ft,  as  thou  art  but  a 
man,  I  dare  5  but  as  thou  art  a  Prince,  I  fear  thee,  as  I 
fear  the  roaring  of  the  Lion's  whelp. 
P.  Henry.  And  why  not  as  the  Lion  ? 
Fal.  The  King  himfelf  is  to  be  fear'd  as  the  Lion ; 
doft  thou  think,  I'll  fear  thee,  as  I  fear  thy  father?  nay, 
if  I  do,  let  my  Girdle  break ! 

P.  Henry.  O,  if  it  mould,  how  would  thy  guts  fall 
about  thy  knees !  But,  Sirrah,  there's  no  room  for  faith, 
truth,  nor  honefty,  in  this  bofom  of  thine  j  it  is  all 
fill'd  up  with  guts  and  midriff.  Charge  an  honeft  wo- 
man with  picking  thy  pocket!  why,  thouwhorfon,  im- 
pudent, imbofs'd  rafcal,  if  there  were  any  thing  in  thy 
pocket  but  tavern-reckonings,  Memorandums  of  bawdy- 
houfes,  and  one  poor  penny-worth  of  fugar-candy  to 

D  d  4  make 
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make  thee  long-winded ;  if  thy  pocket  were  enrich'd 
•with  any  other  injuries  but  thefe,  I  am  a  villain  3  and 
yet  you  will  ftand  to  it,  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrongs. 
Art  thou  not  afham'd  ? 

Fal.  Doft  thou  hear,  Hal?  thou  know'ft,  in  the  ftate 
of  innocency,  Adam  fell :  and  what  fhould  poor  Jack 
Falftaff  do,  in  the  days  of  villany  ?  thou  feeft,  I  have 
more  flefh  than  another  man,  and  therefore  more  frailty. 
You  confefs  then,  you  pickt  my  pocket? 

V.Henry.  It  appears  fo  by  the  ftory. 

Fal.  Hoftefs,  I  forgive  thee :  go  make  ready  Breakr 
faftj  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  fervants,  and  che- 
rilri  thy  gucfts:  thou  fhalt  find  me  tractable  to  any 
honell:  reafon:  thou  feeft,  I  am  pacify'd  ftill.  Nay, 
I  pr'ythee,  be  gone.  [Exit  Hoftefs, 

Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at  Court:  for  the  robbery, 
lad, •  how  is  That  anfwer'd  ? 

P.  Henry.  O  my  fweet  beef,  I  muft  ftill  be  good  an- 
gel to  thee.     The  mony  is  paid  back  again. 

Fal.  O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back  j  'tis  a  double 
labour. 

P.  Henry.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father,  and 
may  do  any  thing. 

Fal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  firft  thing  thou  do'ft, 
and  do  it  with  unwafh'd  hands  too. 

Bard.  Do,  my  lord. 

V.Henry.  I  have  procur'd  thee,  Jack,  a  Charge  of 
foot. 

Fal.  I  would,  it  had  been  of  horfe.  Where  mall  I 
find  one,  that  can  ileal  well  ?  O,  for  a  fine  thief,  of 
two  and  twenty,  or  thereabout 5  I  am  heinoufly  un- 
provided. Well,  God  be  thank'd  for  thefe  rebels, 
they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous)  I  laud  them,  I  praife 
them. 

P.  Henry.  Bardolph^ 

Bard.  My  lord  ? 

P.  Henry.  Go  bear  this  letter  to  lord  John  of  Lan- 
cafter,  to  my  brother  John.  This  to  my  lord  of  Weft' 
morland\  go,  Peto,  to  horfe;  for  thou  and  I  have  thirty 
miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner  time.    Jack,  meet  me  r,o 

morrow 
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morrow  in  the  'Temple-Hall  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, there  fhalt  thou  know  thy  charge,  and  there  re- 
ceive mony  and  order  for  their  furniture.     • 
The  Land  is  burning,  Percy  ftands  on  high  5 
And  either  they,  or  we,  mull;  lower  lye. 

Fat.  Rare  words !   brave  world !  hoftefs,  my  break - 
faft,  come: 
Oh,  I  could  wifh,  this  tavern  were  my  drum!  [Exeunt. 


ACT      IV. 

SCENE  changes  to  SHREWSBURY 

Enter  Hot-fpur,  Worcefter,  and  Dowglas, 

HOT-SPUR. 

WELL   faid,   my  noble  Scot\   if  fpeaking 
truth, 
In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  flattery, 
Such  attribution  fhould  the  Dowglas  have, 
As  not  a  foldier  of  this  feafon's  ftamp 
Should  go  fo  gen'ral  currant  through  the  World. 
By  heav'n,  I  cannot  flatter:  I  defie 
The  tongues  of  foothers.     But  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  than  your  feif. 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word  >  approve  me,  lord. 

Dow.  Thou  art  the  King  of  honour: 
No  man  fo  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground. 
But  I  will  beard  him. 

Enter  a  Meffenger. 

Hot.  Do,  and  'tis  well What  letters  haft;  thou 

there  ? 

I  can  but  thank  you. 

Mejf.  Thefe  come  from  your  father. 

Hot.  Letters  from  him  ?  why  c©mes  he  not  himfclf  > 
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Mejf.  He  cannot  come,  my  lord,  he's  grievous  fick. 
Hot.  Heav'ns!  how  has  he  the  leifurc  to  be  fick 
In  fuch  a  juftling  rime?  Who  leads  his  Power > 
Under  whofe  government  come  they  along? 
Mejf.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I  his  mind. 
Wor.  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed? 
Mejf.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  fet  forth  : 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence, 
He  was  much  fear'd  by  his  phyficians. 

Wor.  I  would,  the  flate  of  time  had  firft  been  whole, 
Ere  he  by  ficknefs  had  been  vifited ; 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot.  Sick  now  ?  droop  now  ?   this  ficknefs  doth  in- 
fed 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprizej 
'Tis  catching  hither,  even  to  our  Camp. 

He  writes  me  here,  that  inward  ficknefs • 

And  that  his  friends  by  deputation 
Could  not  fo  foon  be  drawn :  nor  thought  he  meet 
To  lay  fo  dangerous  and  dear  a  Truft 
On  any  foul  remov'd,  but  on  his  own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertifement, 
That  with  our  fmall  conjunction  we  mould  on, 
To  fee  how  fortune  is  difpos'd  to  us  : 
For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now ; 
Becaufe  the  King  is  certainly  poflefl; 
Of  all  our  purpofes.     What  fay  you  to  it? 
IVor.  Your  father's  ficknefs  is  a  maim  to  us. 
Hot.  A  perillous  gafh,  a  very  limb  lopt  off": 
And  yet,  in  faith,  'tis  not  j  his  prefent  want 
Seems  more  than  we  mail  find  it.     Were  it  good, 
To  fet  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  ftates 
All  at  one  Caft  ?  to  fet  fo  rich  a  Main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour? 
It  were  not  good}  for  therein  fhouki  we  read 
The  very  bottom,  and  the  foul  of  hope. 
The  very  lift,  the  very  utmoft  Bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Dow.  Faith,  and  fo  we  fhould  5 
Where  now  remains  a  fweet  reverllcrL 

We 
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We  now  may  boldly  fpend,  upon  the  hope 

Of  what  is  to  come  in  : 

A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this. 

Hot.  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto, 
If  that  the  Devil  and  Mifchance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

TVor.  But  yet  I  would  your  father  had  been  here: 
The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 
JBrooks  no  divifion :  it  will  be  thought 
"By  fome,  that  kr*ow  not  why  he  is  away, 
That  wifdom,  loyalty,  and  meer  diflike 
Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  Earl  from  hence. 
And  think,  how  fuch  an  apprehenfion 
May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction, 
And  breed  a  kind  of  queftion  in  our  caufe: 
For  well  you  know,  we  of  th'  offending  fide 
Muft  keep  aloof  from  ftrict  arbitrament; 
'And  flop  all  fight- holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 
The  eye  of  reafon  may  pry  in  upon  us  : 
This  abfence  of  your  father  draws  a  curtain. 
That  fhews  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 
Before  not  dreamt  upon. 

Hot.  You  ftrain  too  far. 
I  rather  of  his  abfence  make  this  ufe: 
It  lends  a  lufire,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  Dare  to  our  great  enterprife, 
Than  if  the  Earl  were  here :  for  men  muft  thinly 
If  we  without  his  help  can  make  a  head, 
To  pufh  againft  the  Kingdom  $  with  his  help, 
We  mall  o'erturn  it  topfie  turvy  down. 
Yet  all  goes  well,  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 

Dow.  As  heart  can  think  $  there  is  not  fuch  a  word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland,  as  this  term  of  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Hot.  My  coufin  Vernon,  welcome,  by  my  foul ! 

Ver.  Pray  God,  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome,  lord* 
The  Earl  of  JVeftmorland^  fev'n  thoufand  ftrong, 
}s  marching  hither,  with  Prince  John  of  Lane  after. 

Hot.  No  harm 5  what  more? 

Ver» 
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Ver.  And  further,  I  have  learn'd, 
The  King  himfelf  in  perfon  hath  fet  forth, 
Or  hitherwards  intended  fpeedily, 
With  flrong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot,  He  fhall  be  welcome  too :  where  is  his  fon  ? 
The  nimble-footed  mad-cap  Prince  of  Wales> 
And  his  comrades,  that  daft  the  world  afide 
And  bid  it  pafs? 

Ver.  All  furnimt,  all  in  arms, 
All  plum'd  like  Eftridges,  that  with  the  wind 
Baited  like  Eagles,  having  lately  bath'd  : 
Glittering  in  golden  coats  like  images, 
As  full  of  fpirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  Sun  at  Mtdfummer \ 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls, 
I  faw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuiffes  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd, 
Rife  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  fuch  eafe  into  his  feat, 
As  if  an  Angel  dropt  down  from  the  clouds, 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegafus* 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horfemanfhip. 

Hot.  No  more,   no  more*   worfe  than  the  Sun  in 
March, 
This  praife  doth  nouriih  agues;  let  them  come. 
They  come  like  Sacrifices  in  their  trim, 
And  to  the  fire-ey'd  maid  of  fmoaky  war, 
All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them. 
The  mailed  Mars  rtiall  on  his  altar  fit 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire, 
To  hear  this  rich  reprifal  is  fo  nigh, 
And  yet  not  ours.     Come,  let  me  take  my  horfe, 
Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunder-bolt, 
Againft  the  bofom  of  the  Prince  of  IVales* 
Harry  to  Harry  mail  (not  horfe  to  horfe) 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  One  drop  down  a  coarfe. 
Oh,  that  Glendower  were  come ! 

Vet.  There  is  more  news : 
I  learn'd  in  Worcefter,  as  I  rode  along, 
JIc  canno*  draw  his  Pow'r  this  fourteen  days, 

JBfcWn 
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Dow.  That's  the  word  tidings  that  I. hear  of,  yet. 

IVor.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frofty  found. 

Hot.  What  may  the  King's  whole  Battle  reach  unto? 

Ver.  To  thirty  thoufand. 

Hot.  Forty  let  it  be ; 
My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away, 
The  Pow'r  of  us  may  ferve  fo  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  take  a  mufter  fpeedily  : 
Dooms-day  is  near  j  die  all,  die  merrily. 

Dow.  Talk  not  of  dying,  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death,  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half  year. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   changes  to  a  fubltck  Roady  near 

Coventry. 

Enter  Falftaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.Y\drdolpb,   get  thee  before  to  Coventry,  fill  me 
J3  a  bottle  of  fack :    our  foldiers   fhall    march 
through  :  we'll  to  Sutton- cop- hill  to  night. 

Bard.  Will  you  give  me  mony,  captain? 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard.  This  bottel  makes  an  angel. 

Fal.  And  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour ;  and  if  it 
make  twenty,  take  them  all,  I'll  anfwer  the  coynage. 
Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at  the  town's  end. 

Bard.  I  will,  captain;  farewel.  [Exit. 

Fal.   If  I  be  not  aiham'd   of  my  foldiers,   I  am  a 
fowc'd  gurnet :  I  have  mif-us'd  the  King's  Prefs  dam- 
nably.    I  have  got,  in   exchange  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  foldiers,  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds.     I  prefs 
me   none   but   good   houfholders,   yeomens  fonsj  en- 
quire me  out  contracted  batchelors,  fuch  as  had  been 
ask'd  twice  on  the  banes :  fuch  a  commodity  of  warm 
flaves,  as  had  as  lieve  hear  the  devil,  as  a  drum ;  fuch 
as  fear  the  report  of  a  culverin,  worfe  than  a  ftruck- 
.  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild  duck.     I  prefs  me  none  but  fuch 
I  toafts  and  butter,  with  hearts  in  their  bellies  no  big- 
ger than  pins  heads,   and  they  have  bought  out  their 

fervices: 
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ferviccs :  and  now  my  whole  Charge  confifts  of  an- 
cients, corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  compa- 
nies, flaves  as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth, 
where  the  Glutton's  dogs  licked  his  fores;  and  fuch 
as  indeed  were  never  foldiers,  but  dif-carded  unjuft 
fervingmen,  younger  fons  to  younger  brothers  >  re- 
volted tapfters,  and  oftlers  trade-fall'n,  the  cankers  of 
a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace  j  (ip)  ten  times  more 
difhonourably  ragged,  than  an  old-fac'd  ancient;  and 
fuch  have  I  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them  that  have 
bought  out  their  fervices;  that  you  would  think,  I  had 
a  hundred  and  fifty  tatter'd  Prodigals,  lately  come  from 
fwine- keeping,  from  eating  draff  and  husks.  A  mad 
fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and  told  me,  I  had  un- 
loaded all  the  gibbets,  and  preft  the  dead  bodies.  No 
eye  hath  feen  fuch  skare-crows  :  I'll  not  march  through 
Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat.  Nay,  and  the  villains 
march  wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on> 
for,  indeed,  I  had  the  moft  of  them  out  of  prifon. 
There's  but  a  fhirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company ;  and 
the  half  fhirt  is  two  napkins   tack'd   together,    and 

(19)  ten  times  more  difhonourably  ragged  than  an  old-hcd  An- 
cient."] Sbakefpeare  ufes  this  Word  fo  promifcuoufly,  to  fignify  an  En- 
fign  or  Standard-bearer,  and  alfo  the  Colours  or  Standard  borne,  that  I 
cannot  be  at  a  Certainty  for  his  Allufion  here.  If  the  Text  be  genuine, 
I  think,  the  Meaning  muft  be;  as  difhonourably  ragged  as  one  that  has 
been  an  Enfign  all  his  days ;  that  has  let  Age  creep  upon  him,  and  never 
had  Merit  enough  to  gain  Preferment.  Mr.  Warburton,  who  understands 
it  in  the  Second  Conftru&ion,  has  fufpected  the  Text,  and  given  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  Emendation.     "  How  is  an  old-fac'd  Ancient,  or 

u  Enfign,  difhonourably  ragged  ?  On  the  contrary,  Nothing  is  efteem'd 
*'  more  honourable  than  a  ragged  Pair  of  Colours.     A  very  little  Altera- 
*'  tion  will  reftore  it  to  its  Original  Senfe,  which  contains  a  Touch  of  the 
'  ftrongeft  and  moft  fine-turnd  Satire  in  the  World ; 

Ten  times  more  difhonourably  ragged,  than  an  old  Feaft  Ancient : 
"  i.e.  the  Colours  ufed  by  the  City- Companies  in  their  Feafts  and  Pro- 
"  ceffions.  For  each  Company  had  one  with  its  peculiar  Device,  which 
•*  was  ufually  difplay'd  and  borne  about  on  fuch  Occafions.  Now  No- 
•*  thing  could  be  more  witty  or  fatirical  than  this  Comparifon.  For  as 
•'  FalJiaJTs  Raggamuffins  were  reduc'd  to  their  tatter'd  Condition  thro' 
"f  their  riotous  Excefles;  fo  this  old  Feaft  Ancient  became  torn  and  fhat- 
"  ter'd,  not  in  any  manly  Exercife  of  Arms,  but  amidft  the  Revels  of 
"  drunken  Bacchanals. 

thrown 
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thrown  over  the  fhoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  with- 
out fleeves  y  and  the  fhirt,  to  fay  the  truth,  ftoll'n  from 
my  Hoft  of  St.  Albans ,  or  the  red-nos'd  Inn-keeper  of 
Daintry.  But  that's  all  one,  they'll  find  linnen  enough 
on  every  hedge. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  and  Weftmorland. 

P.  Henry.  How  now,  blown  Jack?  how  now,  quilt? 

Fal.  What,  Hal?  How  now,  mad  wag,  what  a  de- 
vil doll  thou  in  IVarwickJhire  ?  My  good  lord  of  Weft- 
morland^  I  cry  you  mercy  y  I  thought,  your  Honour  had 
already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

IVeft.  'Faith,  Sir  Jobn,  'tis  more  than  time  that  I 
were  there,  and  you  too  •,  but  my  Powers  are  there  al- 
ready. The  King,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for  us  all  5 
we  muft  away  all  to  night. 

Fal.  Tut,  never  fear  me,  I  am  as  vigilant,  as  a  Cat 
to  fteal  cream. 

P.Henry.  I  think,  to  fteal  cream,  indeed  ;  for  thy  theft 
hath  already  made  thee  butter  j  but  tell  me,  Jack>  whofe 
fellows  are  thefe  that  come  after? 

Fal.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

V.Henry.  I  did  never  fee  fuch  pitiful  rafcals. 

Fal.  Tut,  tut,  good  enough  to  tofs :  food  for  pow- 
der, food  for  powder  $  they'll  fill  a  pit,  as  well  as  bet- 
ter y  tufh,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

Weft.  Ay,  but  Sir  John,  mcthinks,  they  are  exceeding 
poor  and  bare,  too  beggarly. 

Fal.  Faith,  for  their  poverty,  I  know  not  where  they 
had  that  •,  and  for  their  barenefs,  I  am  fure,  they  never 
learn'd  that  of  me. 

P.  Henry.  No,  I'll  be  fworn,  unlefs  you  call  three 
fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  But,  Sirrah,  make  hafte, 
Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  King  encamp'd? 

Weft.  He  is,  Sir  John:  I  fear,  wefhall  flay  too  long. 

Fal.  Well, 
The  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  beginning  of  a  feaft, 
Fits  a  dull  Fighter,  and  a  keen  Gueft.  {Exeunt , 

SCENE 
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SCENE  changes  to  Shrewsbury. 

Enter  Hot-fpur,  Worcefter,  Dowglas,  and  Vernon. 

Hot.  \\7  E,*ll  fight  with  him  to  night. 
VV        Wor.  It  may  not  be. 

.  Dow.  You  give  him  then  advantage. 

Ver.  Not  a  whit. 

Hot.  Why  fay  you  fo?  looks  he  not  for  fupply  ? 

Ver.  So  do  we. 

Hot.  He  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

Wor.  Good  coufin,  be  advis'd  5  ftir  not  to  night. 

Ver.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Dow.  You  do  not  counfel  well  * 
You  fpeak  it  out  of  fear,  and  from  cold  heart. 

Ver.  Do  me  no  flander,  Dowglas :  by  my  life, 
And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life, 
If  well-refpefted  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counfel  with  weak  fear, 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  lives. 
Let  it  be  feen  to  morrow  in  the  battel, 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Dow.  Yea,  or  to  night. 

Ver.  Content. 

Hot.  To  night,  fay  I. 

Ver.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be :  I  wonder  much, 
Being  men  of  fuch  great  Leading  as  you  are, 
That  you  forefee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition  ;  certain  horfe 
Of  my  coufin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up  5 
Your  uncle  Worceftefs  horfe  came  but  to  day, 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  afleep, 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull, 
That  not  a  horfe  is  half  half  of  himfelf. 

Hot.  So  are  the  horfes  of  the  enemy, 
In  gen'ral,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low : 
The  better  part  of  ours  are  full  of  Reft. 

Wor.  The  number  of  the  King's  exceedeth  ours : 
For  God's  fake,  coufin,  flay  till  all  come  in. 

[Xhe  Trumpet  founds  a  parley. 

Enter 
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Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Blunt,  I  come  with  gracious  Offers  from  the  King* 
If  you  vouchfafe  me  hearing,  and  refpecl. 

Hot.  Welcome*  Sir  Walter  Blunt :  and  would  to'  God^ 
You  were  of  oiir  determination  > 
Some  of  us  love  you  well  5  and  ev'n  thofe  Some 
Envy  your  great  defervings,  and  good  name, 
Becaufe  you  are  not  of  our  quality  y 
But  ftand  againft  us  like  an  enemy. 

Blunt.  And  heav'n  defend,  but  ftili  I  fhould  ftarid  fd$ 
So  long  as  out  of  limit,  and  true  rule, 
You  ftand  againft  anointed  Majefty. 
But,  to  my  Charge* —  The  King  hath  fent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs,  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breaft  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hoftility,  teaching  his  dutious  Land 
Audacious  cruelty.     If  that  the  King 
Have  any  way  your  good  deferts  forgot, 
Which  he  confefleth  to  be  manifold, 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs :  and  with  all  fpecd 
You  fhall  have  your  defires,  with  intereft : 
And  pardon  abfolute  for  your  felf,  and  thefe* 
Herein  mif-led  by  your  fuggeflion. 

Hot.  The  King  is  kind  :  and  well  we  know,  the  King 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promife,  when  to  pay. 
My  father  and  my  uncle,  and  my  felf, 
Did  give  him  that  fame  Royalty  he  wears; 
And  when  he  was  not  fix  and  twenty  ftrong, 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  Out-law,  fneaking  home, 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  ihore  : 
And  when  we  heard  him  fwear,  and  vow  to  God, 
He  came  to  be  but  Duke  of  Lancafter^ 
To  fue  his  livery  and  beg  his  peace, 
With  tears  of  innocence  and  tertns  of  £eal$ 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd, 
Swore  him  affiftance,  and  perform'd  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  Lords  and  Barons  of  the  Realm 
Perceived,  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him, 

Vol.  III.  E  e  fhcy 
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f  They,  more  and  lefs,  came  in  with  cap  and  knee* 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages, 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  ftood  in  lanes, 
Laid  gifts  before  him,  proffer'd  him  their  oaths, 
Gave  him  their  heirs,  as  pages  following  him 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  prefently,  as  Greatnefs  knows  it  felf, 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor, 
Upon  true  naked  fhore  at  Ravenfpurg  : 
And  now,  forfooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  Edi£h,  and  fome  ftrait  Decrees, 
That  lay  too  heavy  on  the  Common- wealth  j 
Cries  out  upon  abufes,  feems  to  weep 
Over  his  Country's  wrongs  $  and  by  this  face, 
This  feeming  brow  of  jultice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for : 
Proceeded  further,  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  Fav'rites  that  the  abfent  King 
In  Deputation  left  behind  him  here, 
When  he  was  perfonal  in  the  Irijh  war. 
Blunt.  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 
Hot.  Then,  to  the  point,* 
In  fhort  time  after,  he  depos'd  the  King, 
Soon  after  That  depriv'd  him  of  his  life  : 
And,  in  the  neck  of  That,  task'd  the  whole  State. 
To  make  that  worfe,  fuflfer'd  his  kinfman  March, 
(Who  is,  if  every  Owner  were  right  plac'd, 
Indeed,  his  King)  to  be  encag'd  in  Wales> 
There  without  ranfom  to  lie  forfeited  :     * 
Difgrac'd  me  in  my  happy  Victories, 
Sought  to  intrap  me  by  intelligence, 
Rated  my  uncle  from  the  Council-board, 
In  rage  difmifs'd  my  father  from  the  Court, 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong, 
And  in  conclusion  drove  us  to  leek  out 
This  head  of  fafety ;  and  withal  to  pry 
Into  his  Title  too,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance..' 

Blant.  Shall  I  return  this  anfwer  to  the  King  ? 


Hot 
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Hot.  Not  fo,  Sir  Walter ;  we'll  withdraw  a  while: 
Go  to  the  King,  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  Surety  for  a  fafe  return  again ; 
And  in  the  morning  early  mall  my  uncle 
Bring  him  our  purpofes  :  and  fo  farewel. 

Blunt.  I  would,  you  would  accept  of  grace  and  love! 

Hot.  It  may  be,  fo  we  mail. 

Blunt.  Pray  heav'n,  you  do!  [Exeunt.  - 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Archbijhop  of  York'/ 

Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbifiop  of  York,  and  Sir  Michell. 

York.  O  1  E/5  good  Sir  Michell,  bear  this  fealed  brief 
JTjL   With  winged  hafte  to  the  Lord  Marefhalj 
This  to  my  coufln  Scroop^  and  all  the  reft 
To  whom  they  are  directed  :  if  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  wou'd  make  hafte* 

Sir  Mich.  My  lord,  1  guefs  their  tenour. 

Tork.  Like  enough. 
To  morrow^  good  Sir  Michell,  is  a  day, 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thoufand  men 
Muft  bide  the  touch.     For,  Sir,  at  Shrewsbury^ 
As  I  am  truly  #iv'n  to  underftand, 
The  King,  with  mighty  and  quick-raifed  Power, 
Meets  with  lord  Harry,  and  I  fear,  Six  Michell, 
"What  with  the  ficknefs  of  Northumberland, 
Whofe  Pow'r  was  in  the  fir  ft  proportion  ; 
Arid  what  with  Owen  Glendowefs  abfence  thence^ 
Who  with  them  was  a  rated  finew  too. 
And  comes  not  in,  o'er-ruTd  by  prophecies  $ 
I  fear,  the  Pow'r  of  Percy  is  too  weak, 
To  wage  an  inftant  tryal  with  the  King. 

Sir  Mich.  Why,  my  good  lord,  there's  Dowgtas^  and 
lord  Mortimer. 

York.  No,  Mortimer  is  not  there. 

Sir  Mich.  But  there  is  Mordake,  Vernon,  Harry  Percy, 
And  there's  my  lord  of  JVorcefter,  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Eei  York, 
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York.  And  fo  there  is :  but  yet  the  King  hath  drawn 
The  fpecial  head  of  all  the  Land  together: 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  lord  John  of  Lancafter, 
The  noble  Weftmorland^  and  warlike  Blunt  j 
And  many  more  corrivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  eftimation  and  command  in  arms- 
Sir  Mich.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  fhall  be  well 

oppos'd. 
York.  I  hope  no  lefs :  yet,  needful  'tis  to  fear. 
.And  to  prevent  the  worft,  Sir  Michell,  fpeed  5 
For  if  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  King 
Difmifs  his  Power,  he  means  to  vifit  usj 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  Confederacy, 
And  'tis  but  wifdom  to  make  flrong  againft  him  : 
Therefore  make  hafte,  I  mud  go  write  again 
To  other  friends  5  and  fo  farewel,  Sir  MichelL  [Exeunt. 


A  C  T    V. 

S  C  E  N  E,  the  Camp  at  Shrewsbury. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Trince  0/Wales,  Lord  John 
0/Lancafter,  Earl  of  Weftmorland,  Sir  Walter 
Blunt,  and  Falftaff. 

K.  Henry. 

HO  W  bloodily  the  Sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  busky  hill!  the  day  looks  pale 
At;  his  di  (temperature. 
P.  Henry.  The  fouthern  wind 
Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purpofes, 
And,  by  his  hollow  whittling  in  the  leaves, 
Foretels  a  temped,  and  a  blufl'ring  day. 

K.Henry.  Then  with  the  lofers  let  it  fympathize, 
For  nothing  can  feem  foul  to  thofe  that  win. 

\*the  Trumpet  founds. 
Enter 
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Enter  Worceftcr,  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

K.  Henry ,  How  now,  my  lord  of  fVoffter?  'tis  not 
well, 
That  you  and  I  fhould  meet  upon  fuch  terms 
As  now  we  meet.     You  have  deceiv'd  our  Truft, 
And  made  us  doff  our  eafie  robes  of  Peace, 
To  crufh  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  ftcei : 
This  is  not  well,  my  lord,  this  is  not  well. 
What  fay  you  to't?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlifli  knot  of  all-abhorred  war, 
And  move  in  that  obedient  Orb  again, 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light  j 
And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor,, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mifchief,  to  the  unborn  times  ? 

Wor.  Hear  me,  my  Liege  : 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours :  for  I  do  proteft, 
I  have  not  fought  the  day  of  this  diflike. 

K.  Henry.  You  have  not  fought  it,  Sir?  how  comes 
it  then  ? 

FaL  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it.  (zo) 

(20)  Fal.  Rebellion  lay  in  bis  <way,  and  he  found  it.  ■  "■    ■  ■-■» 
Prince.  Peace,  Chevet,  peace]     This,  I  take  to  be  an  arbitrary  Re- 
finement of  Mr.  Pope's  :  nor  can  I  eaiily  agree,  that  Cbevet  is  Sbake- 
Jpeare's  Word  here.     Why  mould  Prince  Henry  call  Falftaff  Bolder,  for 
interpofing  in    the  Difcourfe  betwixt    the  King  and  Worcejier?    With 
Submiffion,  he  does  not  take  him  up  here  for  his  unreafonable  Size,  but 
for  his  ill-tim'd  unfeafonable  Chattering.     I  therefore  have  preferr'd  the 
Reading  of  the  Old  Books.     A  Cbewet,  or  Chuet,  is  a  noify  chattering 
Bird,  a  Pie.     This  carries  a  proper  Reproach  to  Falftaff  for  his  med- 
dling and  impertinent  Jeft.     And  befides,  if  the  Poet  had  intended  that 
the  Prince  fhould  fleer  at  Falftaff,  on  Account   of  his    Corpulency,  I 
doubt  not,  but  he  would  have  call'd  him  Bolfter  in  plain  Englijb,  and 
not  have  wrapp'd  up  the  Abufe  in  the  French  Word  Che<vet.     In.  ano- 
ther PafTage  of  this  Play,  the  Prince  honeiUy  calls  him  Quilt;  "Tis  pity, 
Mr.  Pope  did  not  turn  this  into  Lodier,  or  Materas,  if  his  French  would 
extend  fo  far.     As  to  Prince  Henry,  his  Stock  in  this  Language  was  fo 
fmall,  that  when  he  comes  to  be  King,  he  hammers  out  one  fmall  Sen- 
tence of  it  to  Princefs  Catharine,  and  tells  her,  It  is  as  eafyfor  him  to 
conquer  the  Kingdom  as  to /peak  fo  much  more  French. 

E  e  3  P.  Henry* 
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V.Henry.  Peace,   Chewet,  peace. 

Wor.  It  pleas'd  your  Majefty,  to  turn  your  looks 

Of  favour,  from  my  i el f,  and  all  our  Hpufe  ; 
And  yet  I  muft  remember  you,  my  lord, 
We  were  the  fir  ft  and  deareft  of  your  friends  : 
For  you,  my  Staff  of  Office  did  I  break 
In  Richard's  time,  and  pofted  day  and  night 
To  meet  yoij  on  the  way,  and  kifs  your  hand  ; 

•  When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 
Nothing  fo  ftrong  and  fortunate,  as  I: 
It  was  my  felf,  my  brother,  and  his  fon, 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  out-dare 
The  dangers  of  the  time.     You  fwore  to  us, 
(And  you  did  fwear  that  Oath  at  Doncaftery) 
That  you  did  nothing  purpofe  'gainft  the  State, 
Nor  claim  no  further  than  your  new-fall'n  Right  j 
The  Seat  of  Gawit,  Dukedom  of  Lane  after. 
To  this,  we  fware  our  aid :  but  in  fhort  fpace 
It  rain'd  down  fortune  ihow'ring  on  your  head, 
And  fuch  a  flood  of  Greatnefs  fell  on  you, 
What  with  our  help,  what  with  the  abfent  King, 
What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time, 
The  feeming  fufif'rances  that  you  had  borne, 
And  the  contrarious  winds  that  held  the  King 
So  long  in  the  unlucky  lriflj  wars, 
That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead  : 
And  from  this  fwarm  of  fair  advantages 
You  took  occafion  to  be  quickly  woo'd, 
To  gripe  the  gen'ral  Sway  into  your  hand; 
Forgot  your  Oath  to  us  at  Doncafter-, 
And  being  fed  by  us,  you  us'd  us  fo, 
As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  Cuckow's  bird, 
Ufeth  the  Sparrow  j  did  opprefs  our  neft, 
Grew  by  our  feeding  to  fo  great  a  bulk, 
That  ev'n  our  love  durft  not  come  near  your  fight 
For  fear  of :fw  alio  wing*  but  with  nimble  wing 
We  were  infore'd  for  fafety's  fake  to  fly 
Out  of  your  fight,  -md  raife  this  prefent  Head: 
Whereby  we.itand  oppofed  by  fuch  means 
As  you  your  feif  have  forg'd  again  ft  your  felf, 


Ey 
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By  Unkind  ufage,  dangerous  countenance, 
And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth, 
Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprize. 

K.  Henry.  Thefe  things,  indeed,  you  have  articulucd* 
Proclaim'd  at  Market- CrofTes,  read  in  churches, 
To  face  the  garment  of  Rebellion 
With  fome  fine  colour,  that  may  pleafe  the  eye 
Of  fickle  Changelings  Jand  poor  Discontents  -, 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news 

Of  hurly-burly  innovation. 

And  never  yet  did  Infurreftion  want 
Such  water-colours,  to  impaint  his  caufe  : 
Nor  moody  beggars,  ftarving  for  a  time 
Of  pell-mell  havock  and  confufion. 

P.  Henry.  In  both  our  armies,  there  is  many  a  foul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  bold  encounter, 
If  once  they  join  in  tryal.     Tell  your  Nephew, 
The  Prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praife  of  Henry  Percy  :  By  my  hopes, 
(This  prefent  enterprize  fet  off  his  head) 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman,  (n) 
More  acTrive-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young, 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive, 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deed. 
For  my  part,  I  may  fpeak  it  to  my  fhame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  Chivalry, 
And  fo,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too. 
Yet  this  before  my  father's  Majefty, 
I  am  content  that  he  mall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  Name  and  Eftimation, 
And  will,  to  fave  the  blood  on  either  fide, 
Try  fortune  with  him,  in  a  fingle  fight. 

(21)  I  do  not  think,  a  braver  Gentleman, 

More  aclive,  valiant,  or  more  valiant  young,"]  1  have  altered 
the  pointing,  and  added  Hyphens  betwixt  both  the  Adjectives  in  the  fe- 
cond  Verfe.  Without  them  the  Senfe  feems  feeble  and  cold.  The 
Prince  means,  in  my  Opinion,  lie  did  not  know  a  braver  Gentleman 
than  Hot-fpur ;  one  more  fprightly  and  ftirring  in  his  Valour,  or  more  va- 
liant for  his  Youth.  The  latter  Branch  of  this  Character  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  in  their  Two  Noble  Kin/men,  have  exprefs'd  thus  i 
J  have  not  fcen  fo  young  a  Man,  fo  noble; 

E  e  4  K.  Henry. 
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K.  Henry.  And,  Prince  of  Wales^  fo  dare  we  venture 
thee, 
Albeit,  Confiderations  infinite 
T)o  make  againft  it:  No,  good  Wofjler,  no, 
We  love  our  people  well  >  even  thofe  we  love, 
That  are  mif-led  upon  your  Coufin's  part : 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  Grace, 
Both  he,  and  they,  and  you,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  I'll  be  his. 
So  tell  your  Coufin,  and  return  me  word 
What  he  will  do.     But  if  he  will  not  yield, 
Rebuke  and  dread  Correction  wait  on  us, 
.And  they  fhall  do  their  office.     So  be  gone, 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  Reply  > 
,We  offer  fair,  take  it  advifedly. 

\_Exit  Worcefler,  with  Vernon. 

P.  Henry.  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life. 
The'Dowgias  and  the  Hot-fpur  both  together 
Are  confident  againft  the  world  in  arms. 

K.  Henry.  Hence,therefore,every  Leader  to  his  Charge. 
For  on  their  anfwer  will  we  fet  on  them  ; 
And  God  befriend  us,  as  our  caufe  is  juft  !        \Exeunt. 

Manent  Prince  Henry,  and  Falftaff. 

Fal.  Hal,  if  thou  fee  me  down  in  the  battel,  and  be- 
ltride  me,  fo  >  'tis  a  point  of  friend fhip. 

P.  Henry.  Nothing  but  a  Coloifus  can  do  thee  that 
friendfhip ;  Sav  thy  prayers,  and  farewel. 

Fal.  I  would,  it  were  bed  time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 

P. Henry.  Why,  thou  oweft  heav'n  a  death. 

Fal.  'Tis  not  due  yet :  I  would  be  loth  to  pay  him 
before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  fo  forward  with  him 
that  calls  not  on  me?  well,  'tis  no  matter,  honour 
pricks  me  on.  But  how  if  honour  prick  me  off,  when  I 
come  on  ?  how  then  ?  can  honour  fet  to  a  leg  ?  no  : 
or  an  arm?  no.  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound? 
Jio.  honour  hath  no  skill  in  furgery  then  ?  no.  What 
is  honour?  a  word,  what  is  that  word  honour?  Air* 
a  trim  Reckoning. — who  hath  it?  he  that  dy'd  a  Wed- 
we/day,  doth  he  feel  it?  no.  doth  he  hear  it?  no.  is  it 

infen- 
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infenfible  then?  yea,  to  the  dead,  but  will  it  not  live 
with  the  living?  no.  why?  Detra&ion  will  not  fuffer 
it.  Therefore,  I'll  none  of  it j  honour  is  a  meer  fcutche- 
on,  and  fo  ends  my  catechifm.  [£##. 

SCENE  changes  to  PercyV  Camp. 

Enter  Worcefter,  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

JVor.  ^\    No,  my  nephew  muft  not  know,  Sir  A- 

\^/5         chardy 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  King. 

Fer.  'Twere  beft,  he  did. 

Wor.  Then  we  are  all  undone. 
It  is  not  poffible,  it  cannot  be, 
The  King  fhou'd  keep  his  word  in  loving  us  ; 
He  will  fufpect  us  ftill,  and  find  a  time 
To  punifh  this  offence  in  other  faults  : 
Sufpicion,  all  our  lives,  fhall  be  ftuck  full  of  eyes  5 
For  treafon  is  but  trufted  like  a  Fox, 
Who  ne'er  fo  tame,  fo  cherifh'd,  and  lock'd  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  anceftors. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  fad,  or  merrily, 
Interpretation  will  mifquote  our  looks  j 
And  we  fhall  feed  like  Oxen  at  a  flail, 
The  better  cherifh'd,  ilill  the  nearer  death. 
My  Nephew's  Trefpafs  may  be  well  forgot, 
It  hath  th'excufe  of  youth  and  heat  of  blood  ; 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, 
A  hair-brain'd  Hot-fpur^  govern'd  by  a  fpleen: 
All  his  offences  live  upon  my  head, 
And  on  his  father's.     We  did  train  him  onj 
And  his  corruption,  being  ta'en  from  us, 
We,  as  the  Spring  of  all,  fhall  pay  for  all. 
Therefore,  good  coufin,  let  not  Harry  know^ 
In  any  cafe,  the  offer  of  the  King. 

Fer.  Deliver  what  you  will,  Til  fay,  'tis  .fo. 
Here  comes  your  coufin. 

Enter 
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Enter  Hot-fpur  and  Dowglas. 

Hot.  My  uncle  is  return'd  : 
Deliver  up  my  lord  of  Weflmorland. 
Uncle,  what  news  ? 

Wor.  The  King  will  bid  you  battel  prefemlf . 

Dow.  Defie  him  by  the  lord  of  Weflmorland. 

Hot.  Lord  Doivglas,  go  you  then  and  tell  him  fo. 

Dowg.  Marry,  I  fhall,  and  very  willingly. 

\JLxit  Dowglas. 

Wor.  There  is  no  feeming  mercy  in  the  King. 

Hot.  Did  you  beg  any  ?  God  forbid  ! 

Wor.  I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances, 
Of  his  oath-breaking  j   which  he  mended  thus, 
By  now  forfwearing  that  he  is  forfwOrn. 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors,  and  will  fcourge 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 

Eater  Dowglas. 

Dow.  Arm,  gentlemen,  to  arms*  for  l  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth  : 
And  Weflmorland^  that  was  ingag'd,  did  bear  it; 
Which  cannot  chufe  but  bring  him  quickly  on. 

Wsr.  The  Prince  of  Wales  itept  forth  before  the  King, 
And,  Nephew,  challenged  you  to  fingle  fight. 

Hot.  O,  would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads. 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  fhort  breath  to  day, 
But  I  and  Harry  Monmouth  !  Tell  me,  tell  me, 
JHow  fhew'd  his  talking  ?  feem'd  it  in  contempt? 

Ver.  No,  by  my  foul :  I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modeftly, 
IJnlefs  a  brother  fhould  a  brother  dare, 
To  gentle  exercife  and  proof  of  arms. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man, 
Trim'd  up  your  praifes  with  a  princely  tongue, 
Spoke  your  defervings  like  a  chronicle, 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  Praife: 
By  Hill  difpraifing  Praife,  valued  with  You. 
And,  which  became  him  like  a  Prince  indeed^ 

He 
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He  made  a  blufhing  cital  of  himfelf, 

And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  fueh  a  grace, 

As  if  he  mafter'd  there  a  double  fpirit, 

Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  inftantly. 

There  did  he  paufe ;  But  let  me  tell  the  world, 

If  he  out-live  the  envy  of  this  day, 

England  did  never  owe  fo  fweet  a  hope. 

So  rriuch  mifconftrued  in  his  wantonnels. 

Hot.  Coufin,  I  think,  thou  art  enamoured 
Upon  his  follies  j  never  did  I  hear  (22.) 
Of  any  Prince,  fo  wild,  at  liberty. 
But  be  he  as  he  will,  yet,  once  ere  night, 
I  will  embrace  him  with  a  foldier's  arm, 
That  he  (hall  fhrink  under  my  courtefie. 
Arm,  arm  with  fpeed.    And  fellows,  foldiers,  friends? 
Better  confider  what  you  have  to  do, 
Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue, 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  perfuafion. 

Enter  a  Mejenger. 

Mejf.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot.  I  cannot  read  them  now. 
O  Gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  fhort: 
To  fpend  that  fhortnefs  bafely  were  too  long, 
Tho'  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
Still  ending  at  th' arrival  of  an  hour. 

(22)  1   -     ■  Never  did  I  hear 

Of  any  Prince  fo  wild  a  Liberty.]  Thus  Mr.  Tope  has  given  it 
us  in  Both  his  Editions,  as  if  a  Liberty  could  mean  a  Libertine.  Whe- 
ther Chance,  or  Purpofe,  be  the  Source  of  this  Reading,  is  not  eafy  tc 
determine  :  for,  befides  that  this  Gentleman's  Indolence  is  fo  fingularv 
his  Vein  of  Criticifm  is  fo  extravagant,  that,  like  our  Author's  Fools,  foe 
is  feldom  or  never  to  be  call'd  to  an  Account  for  his  Rhetorick.  I  have 
reftored  the  Reading  of  the  Old  Copies :  and  his  Meaning  is,  that  a 
Prince  of  fo  wild  and  licentious  a  Behaviour  mould,  not  be  fuffer'd  at 
Liberty  for  Fear  of  doing  Miichief.  He  inculcates  the  fame  Sentiment 
ieveral  times  in  Hamlet,  on  Account  of  that  Prince's  Madnefs. 

Madnefs  in  Great  Ones  mujl  not  unwatch'd  gqr 

I  like  him  not,  nor  funds  it  fafe  with  us 

To  let  his  Madnefs  range. 

His  Liberty  is  full  of  Threats  to  all. 

Honv  dang'rous  is  it}  that  this  Man  goes  loofe. 

And 
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And  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  Kings  : 
If  die 5  brave- death,  when  Princes  die  with  us! 
Now,  for  our  confciences, —  the  arms  are  fair, 
When  the  intent  for  bearing  them  is  juft. 

Enter  another  Mejfenger. 

Mejf.  My  lord,  prepare,  the  King  comes  on  apace. 

Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my  Tale, 
For  I  profefs  not  talking:  only  this, 
Let  each  man  do  his  belt.     And  here  draw  I 
A  fword,  whofe  temper  I  intend  to  (lain 
With  the  beft  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal, 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now,  Efperanza  f  Percy !  and  fet  on : 
Sound  all  the  lofty  inftruments  of  war  j 
And  by  that  mufick  let  us  all  embrace  : 
For  (heav'n  to  earth)  fome  of  us  never  lhall 
A  fecond  time  do  fuch  a  courtefie. 

[They  embrace,  then  exeunt.     The  Trumpets  found. 

The  King  entreth  with  his  Power  -,  Alarm  to   the  battel. 
Then  enter  Dowglas,  and  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Blunt.  What  is  thy  name,  that  thus  in  battel  croffeft 
me? 
What  honour  doll  thou  feek  upon  my  head  ? 

Dow.  Know  then,  my  name  is  Dowglas, 
And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battel  thus, 
Becaufe,  fome  tell  me,  that  thou  art  a  King. 

Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 

Dow.  The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to  day  hath  bought 
Thy  likenefsj  for  inftead  of  thee,  King  Harry, 
This  fword  hath  ended  himj  fo  mall  it  thee, 
Unlefs  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prifoner. 

Blunt.  I  was  not  born  to  yield,  thou  haughty  Scot, 
And  thou  malt  find  a  King  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death. 

Fight,  Blunt  is  Jlain:  then  enter  Hot-fpur. 

Hot.  O  Dowglas,  had  ft  thou  fought  at  Holmedon  thus, 
I  never  had  triumphed  o'er  a  Scot. 

Dpw. 
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Dow.  All's  done,  all's  won,  here  breathlefs  lies  the 
King. 

Hot.  Where? 

Dow.  Here. 

Hot.  This,  Dowglas?  no:  I  know  his  face  full  well: 
A  gallant  Knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt^ 
Scmblably  furnifti'd  like  the  King  himielf. 

Dow.  Ah  !  fool  go  with  thy  foul,  whither  it  goes! 
A  borrowed  title  haft  thou  bought  too  dear. 
Why  didft  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  King? 

Hot.  The  King  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats. 

Dow.  Now  by  my  fword,  I  will  kill  all  his  coats  $ 
Til  murther  all  his  wardrobe  piece  by  piece, 
Until  I  meet  the  King. 

Hot.  Up  and  away, 
Our  foldiers  ftand  full  fairly  for  the  day.  \_Exeunt. 

Alarm,  enter  Falftaff/0/^. 

Fal.  Though  I  could  fcape  fhot-free  z.t  London^  I  fear 
the  (hot  here  :  here's  no  (coring,  but  upon  the  pate. 
Soft,  who  art  thou  ?  Sir  Hralter  Blunt  ?  there's  honour 
for  you  y  here's  no  vanity :  I  am  as  hot  as  moulten  lead* 
and  as  heavy  too :  heav'n  keep  lead  out  of  me,  I  need 
no  more  weight  than  mine  own  bowels!  I  have  led  my 
rag-o-muffians  where  they  are  pepper'd :  there's  not 
three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive ,  and  they  are 
for  the  town's  end,  to  beg  during  life.  But  who  comes 
here  ? 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Henry.  What,  ftand'ft  thou  idle  here  ?  lend  me  thy 
fword, 
Many  a  noble  man  lies  ftark  and  ftiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies. 
Whofe  deaths  are  unreveng'd.     Lend  me  thy  fword. 

Fal.  O  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  breathe  a 
while.    (z$)  Turk  Gregory  never  did  fuch  deeds  in  arms, 

as 

(23)  Turk  Gregory]  By  this  Turk  Gregory  our  Author  mull  cer- 
tainly mean  Pope  JHildebrand  who  affuafd  the  Name  of  Gregory  the  7th. 
Fox,  in  his  Book  of  Martyrs,  tells  terrible   Stories  of  this  Hildebrand. 

It 
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as  I  have  done  this  day.     I  have  paid  Percy.)  I  have 
made  him  fure. 

P. Henry.  He  is,  indeed,  and  living  to  kill  thee: 
I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  fword. 

Fal.  Nay,  Hal9  if  Percy  be  alive,  thou  get'ft  not  my 
fword:  but  take  my  piftol,  if  thou  wilt. 

J*. Henry.  Give  it  me:  what,  is  it  in  the  cafe? 

Fal.  Ay,  Hal,  'tis  hot.  There's  That  will  fack  a  city. 
[The  Prince  draws  out  a  bottle  of  Sack. 

P.  Henry.  What,  is  it  a  time  to  jeft  and  dally  now? 

[throws  it  at  him^  and  exit. 

Fal,  If  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him  ,  if  he  do  come 
in  my  way,  fo  $  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come  in  his,  willing- 
ly, let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me.  I  like  not  fuch 
grinning  honour  as  Sir  TValter  hath  :  give  me  life, 
which  if  I  can  fave,  fo ;  if  not,  honour  comes  unlook'd 
for,  and  there's  an  end.  [Exit. 

Mar  urn,  Excurfions.    Enter  the  King,   the  Prince ,  Lord 
John  of  Lancafter,  and  the  Earl  of  Weftmorland. 

K.  Henry.  I  pr'ythee,  Harry  +  withdraw  thy  felf,  thou 
bleedeft:  too  much :  Lord  John  of  Lancafler7  go  you 
with  him. 

Lan.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unlefs  I  did  bleed  too. 

V.Henry.  I  do  befeech  your  Majefty  make  up$ 
Left  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 

K.  Henry.  I  will  do  fo  : 
My  lord  of  Weftmorland,  lead  him  to  his  Tent. 

JVeft.  Come,  my  lord,  I'll  lead  you  to  your  Tent.' 

P.  Henry.  Lead  me,  my  lord !  I  do  not  need  your  help  j 
And  heav'n  forbid,  a  (hallow  fcratch  mould  drive 
The  Prince  of  JVales  from  fuch  a  field  as  this, 

It  was  He,  who  furmounted  almoft  invincible  Obftacles  to  deprive  the 
Emperor  of  the  Right  of  Inveftiture  of  Biihops,  which  his  PredecerTors 
had  fo  long  in  vain  attempted.  But  the  Reafon  of  giving  him  this 
Epithet  of  'Turk  was  on  Account  of  that  infamous  Penance  he  enjoin'd 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  and  the  treading  on  his  Neck.  Fox  had  made 
this  Gregory  fo  odious,  that,  I  don't  doubt,  but  the  good  Proteftants  at 
thatTixne  were  well  pleas'd  to  hear  his  Tyranny  publickly  remark'd  on. 

Mr.   Warburton, 

Where 
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Where  ftain'd  Nobility  lies  trodden  on, 
And  Rebels  arms  triumph  in  mafTacres! 

Lan.  We  breathe  too  long  \  come,  couiln  Wefimorland^ 
Our  duty  this  way  lies  5  for  heav'n's  fake,  come. 

P.  Henry.  By  heav'n,  thou  haft  deceiv'd  me,  Lancajkr, 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  fuch  a  fpirit  : 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John-, 
But  now,  I  do  refpect  thee  as  ray  foul. 

K.  Henry.  I  faw  him  hold  lord  Percy  at  the  point, 
With  luftier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  fuch  an  ungrown  warrior. 

P.  Henry.  Oh,  this  boy 
Lends  mettle  to  us  all.  [Exeunt, 

Manet  King  Henry.     Enter  Dowglas. 

Dow.  Another  King?  they  grow,  like  Hydra's  heads: 
I  am  the  Dozvglas,  fatal  to  all  thole 
That  wear  thofe  colours  on  them.     What  art  thou* 
That  counterfeit' ft  the  perfon  of  a  King? 

K.  Henry.  The  King  himfelf,  who,  Dowglas,  grieves 
at  heart, 
So  many  of  his  fhadows  thou  haft  met, 
And  not  the  very  King.     1  have  two  boys 
Seek  Percy  and  thy  felf  about  the  field  j 
But  feeing  thou  fall' ft  on  me  fo  luckily, 
I  will  affay  thee:  fo  defend  thy  felf. 

Dow.  I  fear,  thou  art  another  counterfeit; 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'ft  thee  like  a  King: 
But  mine,  I'm  fure,  thou  art,  who  e'er  thou  be* 
And  thus  I  win  thee, 

[They  fight :  the  King  being  in  danger. 

Enter  Prince  Henry* 

P.  Henry.  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  qr  thou  art 
like  ' 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again :  the  Spirits 
Of  Sherly,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms  j 
It  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  threatens  thee, 
Who  never  promifeth,  but  means  to  pay. 

[They  fight,  Dowglas  flyeth, 

Chearly^ 
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Chearly,  my  lord  5  how  fares  your  Grace  ? 

Sir  Nicholas  Gawfey  hath  for  fuccour  fent,  i  w 

And  fo  hath  Clifton:  I'll  to  Clifton  Arm. 

K.  Henry.  Stay,  and  breathe  a  while. 
Thou  haft  redeem'd  my  loft  opinion, 
And  fhew'd,  thou  mak'ft  fome  tender  of  my  life, 
In  this  fair  refcue  thou  haft  brought  to  me. 

P.Henry.  O  heav'n!  they  did  me  too  much  injury, 
That  ever  faid,  I  hearken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  fo,  I  might  have  let  alone 
Th'infulting  hand  of  Dowglas  over  you  5 
Which  would  have  been  as  fpeedy  in  your  end, 
As  all  the  pois'nous  potions  in  the  world, 
And  fav'd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  fon. 

K.  Henry.  Make  up   to  Clifton^  I'll  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Gawfey.  [Exit. 

Enter  Hot-fpur. 

Hot.  If  I  miftake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Monmouth. 

P.  Henry.  Thou  fpeak'ft  as  if  I  would  deny  my  name. 

Hot.  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

P.  Henry.  Then  I  fee 
A  very  valiant  Rebel  of  that  name. 
I  am  the  Prince  of  Wales:  and  think  not,  Percy r, 
To  fhare  with  me  in  Glory  any  more  : 
Two  Stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  fpherc, 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  Reign, 
Of  Harry  Percy  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Hot.  Nor  (hall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us  j  and  would  to  heav'n, 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine ! 

P.  Henry.  I'll  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from  thee> 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  creft 
I'll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities.  [Fight. 

Enter  Falftaff.  i 

Fal  Well  faid,   Hal  \  to  it,  Hal.     Nay,   you  fhalt 
find  no  boys  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

Enter 
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Enter  Dowglas,  he  fights  with  Falftaff,  who  falls  down 
as  if  he  were  dead.     2*he  Prince  kills  Percy. 

1    Hot.  Oh,  Harry,  thou  haft  f obb'd  me  of  my  youth : 

I  better  brook  the  lofs  of  brittle  life, 

Than  thofe  proud  Titles  thou  haft  won  of  me; 

They  wound  my  thbughts,worfe  than  thy  fvvord  my  flelhs 

But  thought's  the  flave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool* 

And  time,  that  takes  furvey  of  all  the  world, 

Muft  have  a  flop.     O,  I  could  prophefie^ 

But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death, 

Lyes  on  my  tongue :  no,  Percy  j  thou  art  duft, 

And  food  for {Dies* 

P.  Henry.  Worms,  brave  Percy.    Fare  thee  well ! 
IU-weav'd  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  (hrunk! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  fpirit,  (24) 
A  Kingdom  for  it  was  too  fmall  a  bound : 
But  now  two  paces  of  the  vileft  earth 
Is  room  enough !  this  earth,  that  bears  thee  dead* 
Bears  not  alive  fo  ftout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  fenfible  of  courtefie, 
I  mould  not  make  fo  great  a  ihow  of  zeal. 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face$ 
And,  ev'n  in  thy  behalf,  I'll  thank  my  felf 
For  doing  thefe  fair  Rites  of  tendernefs 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praife  with  thee  to  heav'n$ 
Thy  ignominy  fleep  with  thee  in  the  Grave, 

{24)  When  that  this  Body  did  contain  a  Spirit, 

A  Kingdom  for  it  was  too  fmall  a  Bound  ! 

But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilef  Earth 

Is  room  enough !  ]     A  Reflexion,  very  like  this  in  Subifance,  our 
Author  has  again  given  us  in  his  Julius  Gee  far. 

O  mighty  Caviar  !  Do  ft  thou  lie  fo  low  ? 

Are  all  thy   Gonquefts\  Glories,  Triumphs,  Spoils, 

Shrunk  to  this  little  Meafure  ? 
Both  thefe  PafTages  may  very  well  feem  to  have  had  their  Foundation 
from  JwvenaL 

Mors  folafatetur 

Quantula  fini  Hbminum  Corpufcula.  ■ 

Unus  Pella-o  Jwveni  non  fufficit  Orbisj 

^Elluat  infelix  angufto  limite  mundi 


Sarcophago  contentus  erit.  Sat.  X. 

Vol.  1IL  F  f  But 
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But  not  reraember'd  in  thy  epitaph.      [He  fees  FalftafT 

—  Wnat!  old  acquaintance!  could  not  all  this  fle(h 

Keep  in  a  little  lire?  poor  Jack^  farewell 

I  could  have  better  fpar'd  a  better  man. 

O,  I  ihould  have  a  heavy  mifs  of  thee, 

If  I  were  much  in  love  with  Vanity. 

Death  hath  not  {truck  fo  fat  a  Deer  to  day, 

Though  many  a  dearer  in  this  bloody  fray: 

ImbowelPd  will  I  fee  thee  by  and  by, 

Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lye.  {Exit. 

Falftaff  rifes. 
FaL  ImbowelPd  !  —  if  thou  imbowel  me  to  day,  I'll 
give  you  leave  to  powder  me,  and  eat  me  to  morrow ! 
'Sblood,  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  terma- 
gant Scot  had  paid  me  fcot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit? 
1  lie,  I  am  no  counterfeit ;  to  die,  is  to  be  a  counter- 
feit •,  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man,  who  hath 
not  rhe  life  of  a  man:  but  to  counterfeit  dying,  when 
a  man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but  the 
true  and  perfect  image  of  life,  indeed.  The  better  part 
of  valour  is  dilcretion  ;  in  the  which  better  part,  I  have 
fave<  my  life.  1  am  afraid  of  this  gun-powder  Percy9 
though  he  be  dead.  How  if  he  mould  counterfeit  too, 
and  rife  ?  I  am  afraid,  he  would  prove  the  better  coun- 
terieif,  therefore  I'll  make  him  furej  yea,  and  I'll 
fwear,  I  kill'd  him.  Why  may  not  he  rife  as  well  as  I? 
nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  no  body  fees  me. 
Therefore,  firrah,  with  a  new  wound  in  your  thigh 
come  you  along  with  me.    [Takes  Hot-fpur  on  his  back. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  and  John  of  Lancafter. 

P.  Henry.  Come,  brother  John^  full  bravely  haft  thou 
flellit 
Thy  maiden  fword. 

Lan>  But  foft !  whom  have  we  here? 
Did  you  not  tell  me,  this  fat  man  was  dead  ? 

P.  Henry.  1  did,  I  faw  him  dead, 
And  breathlefs  on  the  ground :  art  thou  alive, 
Or  is  it  fancy  plays  upon  our  eye- fight  ? 
I  pr'ythee,  fpeak,  we  will  not  truft  our  eyes 

With- 
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Without  our  ears :  thou  art  not  what  thou  feem'ft. 

Pal.  No,  that's  certain;  I  am  not  a  double  rnani 
but  if  I  am  not  Jack  Falftaff,  then  am  I  a  Jack:  there 
is  Percy,  if  your  father  will  do  me  any  honour,  foj  if 
not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  himfelf.  I  look  either 
to  be  Earl  or  Duke,  I  can  allure  you. 

P.  Henry. Why,  Percy  I  kill'd  my  felf,  and  faw  thee  dead* 

Fal.  Did'ft  thou?  lord,  lord,  how  the  world  is  giveri 
to  lying!  I  grant  you,  I  was  down,  and  out  of  breath, 
and  fo  was  he ;  but  we  rofe  both  at  an  inftant,  and 
fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock:  if  I  may  be 
believed,  foj  if  not,  let  them,  that  mould  reward  va- 
lour, bear  the  fin  upon  their  own  heads.  I'll  take't  on 
my  death,  f  gave  him  this  wound  in  the  thigh  :  if  the 
man  were  alive,  and  would  deny  it^  I  would  make  him 
feat  a  piece  of  my  fword. 

Lan.  This  is  the  ftrangeft  Tale  that  e'er  I  heard. 

P.  Henry     This  is  the  ftrangeft  fellow,  brother  John. 
Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back: 
For  my  part,  if  a  Lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I'll  gild  it  with  the  happieft  terms  I  have. 

[_A  Retreat  is  founded* 
The  trumpets  found  retreat,  the  day  is  ours  : 
Come,  brother,  let's  to  th'  higheft  of  the  field, 
To  fee  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead.    [Exeunt. 

Fal.  Ill  follow,  as  they  fay,  for  reward.  He  that  re- 
gards me,  heav'n  reward  him !  If  I  do  grow  great,  I'll 
grow  lefs;  for  I'll  purge,  and  leave  fack,  and  live  clean- 
ly, as  a  noble  man  fhould  do.  [Exit* 

The  Trumpets  found :  Enter  King  Henrys  Prince  0/ Wales, 
Lord  John  of  Lancafter,  Earl  of  Weftmorland,  with 
Worcefter  and  Vernon  Prifoners. 

K.  Henry.  Thus  ever  did  Rebellion  find  rebuke. 
Ill-fpirited  Woffter,  did  we  not  fend  grace, 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 
And  would'ft  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary  ? 
Mifufe  the  tenor  of  thy  kinfmao's  truft? 
Three  Knights  upon  our  party  {lain  to  day^ 
A  noble  Earl,  and  many  a  creature  elfej 
Had  been  alive  this  hour, 

Ffi  If 
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If  like  a  chriftian  thou  had'ft  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

JVor.  What  I  have  done,  my  iafety  urg'd  me  to; 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently, 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

K.  Henry,  Bear  fVorcefter  to  death,  and  Vernon  too. 
Other  Offenders  we  will  paufe  upon. 

[Exeunt  Worcefter  and  Vernon,  guarded. 
How  goes  the  field  ? 

"P  Henry.  The  gallant  5V0/,  lord  Dowglas,  when  he  faw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  turned  from  him, 
The  noble  Percy  flain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear,  fled  with  the  reft ; 
And,  falling  from  a, hill,  he  was  fo  bruis'd, 
That  the  purfuers  took  him.     At  my  Tent 
The  Dowglas  is,  and,  I  beleech  your  Grace, 
I  may  difpofe  of  him. 

K. Henry.  With  all  my  heart. 

V.Henry.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancafter,  to  you 
This  honourable  bounty  fhall  belong  : 
Go  to  the  Dowglas ,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleafure,  ranfomlefs  and  free  : 
His  valour,  fhewn  upon  our  crefls  to  day, 
Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherifh  fuch  high  deeds, 
Ev'n  in  the  bofom  of  our  adverfaries. 

Lan.  I  thank  your  Grace  for  this  high  courtefie, 
Which  I  fhall  give  away  immediately. 

K.  Henry.   Then  this  remains  •,   that  we  divide  our 
Power. 
You  fon  John,  and  my  coufin  Weftmorland, 
Tow'rds3^r£  fhall  bend  you,  with  your  deareft  fpeed, 
To  meet  Northumberland  and  Prelate  Scroop, 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  bufily  in  arms. 
My  felf  and  You,  fon  Harry,  will  tow'rds  Wales, 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  the  Earl  of  Marche. 
Rebellion  in  this  Land  mail  lofe  his  fway, 
Meeting  the  check  of  fuch  another  day  -9 
And  fince  this  bufinefs  fo  far  fair  is  done, 
Let  us  not  leave,  till  all  our  own  be  won.        [Exeunt* 
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PROLO     GUE, 

(i)  Enter  Rumour,  fainted  full  of  Tongues. 

OP  EN  your  ears :  for  which  of  you  will  flop 
The  Vent  of  Hearing,  when  loud  Rumour  fpeaks? 
I  from  the  Orient  to  the  drooping  Weft, 
Making  the  wind  my  poft-horfe,  ftill  unfold 
The  A&$  commenced  on  this  Ball  of  Earth. 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  flanders  ride, 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce  5 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  falfe  reports. 
I  fpeak  of  Peace,  while  covert  enmity, 
Under  the  fmile  of  fafety,  wounds  the  world: 
And  who  but  Rumour^  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  mufters  and  prepar'd  defence, 
Whilft  the  big  year,  fwoln  with  fome  other  griefs^ 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  ftern  tyrant  War, 
And  no  fuch  matter  ?  Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  furmifes,  jealoufies,  conje&ures  5 
And,  of  fo  eafie  and  fo  plain  a  ftop, 
That  the  blunt  monfter  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  ftill-difcordant  wavering  multitude, 
Can  play  upon  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 
My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 
Among  my  houfhold?  Why  is  Rumour  here? 
I  run  before  King  Harry 's  vi£tory$ 
Who  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury 

(1)  Rumour,  fainted full  of  Tongues."]     This  Defcription  of  Rumour  is 
plainly  to  me  a  Draught  copied  from  VirgiT%  Picture  of  Fame. 
»  mi    ■■  cut  quot  funt  corpore  Plum*?, 

Tot  <vig  Jes  oculi  fubter,  mirabiie  diSlu, 
Tot  lingua ■    totidem  or  a  fonant,  tot  fubrigit  aures. 


Tain  ficti  pratique  tenax,  quam  numia  veri. 
Hezc  turn  multiplici  populos  Sermone  replebat 
Gaudens,  &  pariter  fa£ta  atque  infecta  canebat* 
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Hath 
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Hath  beaten  down  young  Hot-fpur  and  his  troops ; 
Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  Rebellion 
Ev'n  with  the  rebels  blood.     But  what  mean  I 
To  fpeak  fo  true  at  firft  ?  my  office  is 
To  noife  abroad,  that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 
Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hot-fpur's  fwordj 
And  that  the  King  before  the  Dowglas*  rage 
Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 
This  have  I  rumour'd  through  the  peafant  towns, 
Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury, 
And  this  worm-eaten  Hold  of  ragged  ftone;  (i) 
Where  Hot-fpur' s  father,  old  Northumberland, 
Lies  crafty-fick.     The  Pofts  come  tiring  on ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 
Than  they  have  learn'd  of  me.  From  Rumour's  tongues, 
They  bring  fmooth  comforts  falfe,    worfe  than  true 
wrongs.  [Exit. 

(2)  And  this  worm- eaten  Hole  of  ragged  Stone  J]  Northumberland  had 
retird  and  fortified  himfelf  in  his  Caltle,  a  Place  of  Strength  in  thofe 
Times,  tho*  the  Building  might  be  impaired  by  its  Antiquity  j  and  there- 
fore, I  believe,  our  Poet  wrote : 

And  this  worm- eaten  Hold  of  ragged  Stone. 
So,  in  the  3d  Henry  VI. 

The  Queen  with  all  the  Northern  Earls  and  Lords 
Intends  here  to  befiege  you  in  your  Caftle ; 
,She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thou/and  Men  ; 
And  therefore  fortify  your  Hold,  my  Lord. 
So  Daniel,  in  his  Miferies  of  Civil  Wars,  fpeaking  of  this  very  Earl's 
Retirement,  fays; 

Northumberland,  recover d,  fill out Jiands, 

The  Principal  of  this  great  Family 
And  Faclion;  having  Berwick  in  his  hands, 
With  other  Holds;  ■ 
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Warwick, 
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H    E    N    R    T   IV. 


ACT      I. 

SCENE,     Northumberland's    Caftle, 

Enter  Lord  Bardolph ;  the  Torter  at  the  door. 

Bardolph. 

HO  keeps  the  gate  here,  hoa?  where  is  the 
Earl? 
Port.  What  (hall  I  fay  you  are? 
Bard.  Tell  thou  the  Earl, 
That  the  lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him 
here. 

Port.  His  lordihip  is  walk'd  forth  into  the  Orchard; 
Pleafe  it  vour  Honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate, 
And  he  himfelf  will  anfwer. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Bard.  Here's  the  Earl. 

North.  What  news,  lord  Bardolph  ?  ev'ry  minute  now 
Should  be  the  father  of  Come  ftratagem. 
The  times  are  wild:  Contention,  like  a  horfe 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loofe, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

(3)  The  zd  Part  of  Henry  IV.]  The  Tranfattions  comprizM  in  this 
Hiftory  take  up  about  9  Years.  The  Action  commences  with  the  Ac- 
count of  Hot/pur's  being  defeated  and  kilPd ;  and  clofes  with  the  DeatH 
©f  JC.  Henry  IV,  and  the  Coronation  of  K.  Henry  V, 

3  Bard. 
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Bard.  Noble  Earl, 
I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
North.  Good,  if  heav'n  will! 
Bard.  As  good  as  heart  can  wifli  : 
The  King  is  almoft  wounded  to  the  death  : 
And  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  fon, 
Prince  Harry  (lain  outright  *  and  both  the  Blunts 
Kill'd  by  the  hand  of"  Dowglas }  young  Prince  Johny 
And  IVeJlmorlandi  and  Stafford^  fled  the  field.  * 
And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  Sir  John, 
Is  prifoner  to  your  fon.     O,  fuch  a  day, 
So  fought,  fo  follow'd,  and  fo  fairly  won, 
Came  not  till  now,  to  dignifie  the  times, 
Since  Ctefar's  fortunes ! 

North.  How  is  this  deriv'd  ? 
Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Bard.  I  fpake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came  from 
thence, 
A  gentleman  well  bred,  and  of  good  namej 
That  freely  render'd  me  thefe  news  for  true. 

North.  Here  comes  my  fervant  Travers,  whom  I  fent 
On  Tuefday  laft  to  liften  after  news. 

Bard.  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way. 
And  he  is  furninYd  with  no  certainties, 
More  than  he,  haply,  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Travers. 

North.  Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings  come  with 
you? 

fra.  My  lord,  Sir  John  Umfrevil  turn'd  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings  j  and  being  better  hors'd 
Out-rode  me.     After  him  came  fpurring  hard 
A  gentleman,  almoft  fore-fpent  with  fpeed, 
That  ftopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horfe : 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chefter  \  and  of  him 
I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
He  told  me,  that  Rebellion  had  ill  luck ; 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  Spur  was  cold. 
With  That  he  gave  his  able  horfe  the  head, 
Arid  bending  forward^  ftruck  his  agile  heels 

Againft 
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Againft  the  panting  fides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head  -9  and,  ftarting  fo, 
He  fecm'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way, 
Staying  no  longer  queftion. 

North.  Ha?  again: 
Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  fpur  was  cold? 
Rebellion  had  ill  luck  ? 

Bard,  My  lord,  I'll  tell  you  j 
If  my  young  lord  your  fon  have  not  the  day, 
Upon  mine  Honour,  for  a  filken  point 
I'll  give  my  Barony.     Ne'er  talk  of  it. 

North.  Why  mould  the  gentleman,  that  rode  by  Tra* 
verS) 
Give  then  fuch  inftances  of  lofs  ? 

Bard.  Who  he? 
He  was  fome  hilding  fellow,  that  had  ftoi'n 
The  horfe  he  rode  onj  and,  upon  my  life, 
Spake  at  adventure.    Look,  here  comes  more  news. 

Enter  Morton. 

North.  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 
Foretels  the  Nature  of  a  tragick  volume: 
So  looks  the  ftrond,  whereon  th'  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witnefs'd  ufurpation. 
Say,  Morton^  did'ft  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury? 

Mort.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury^  my  noble  lord, 
Where  hateful  Death  put  on  his  uglieft  Mask 
To  fright  our  Party. 

North.  How  doth  my  fon,  and  Brother? 
Thou  trembled ;  and  the  whitenefs  in  thy  cheek 
lis  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  fuch  a  man,  fo  faint,  fo  fpiritkfs, 
So  dull,  fo  dead  in  look,  fo  woe-be-gone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  burn'd: 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue  : 
And  I,  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'fl:  it. 
This  thou  would'ft  fay  :  your  Son  did  thus,  and  thus  j 
Your  brother,  thus:  fo  fought  the  noble  Dowglas: 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds. 

But 
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But  in  the  end,  to  flop  mine  ear  indeed, 
Thou  haft  a  figh  to  blow  away  this  praife, 
Ending  with  brother,  fon,  and  all,  are  dead ! 

Mort.  Dowglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet ; 
But  for  my  lord  your  fon— — - 

North.  Why,  he  is  dead. 
See,  what  a  ready  tongue  fufpicion  hath ! 
He,  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  no*  know, 
Hath,  by  inftinft,  knowledge  from  other  eyes, 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanc'd.     Yet,  Morton^  fpeak: 
Tell  thou  thy  Earl,  his  Divination  lies ; 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  fweet  difgrace, 
And  make  thee  rich,  for  doing  me  fuch  wrong. 

Mort.  You  are  too  Great,  to  be  by  me  gainfaid : 
Your  fpirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

North.  Yet  for  all  this,  fay  not,  that  Percy's  dead. 
I  fee  a  ftrange  confeffion  in  thine  eye  : 
Thou  fhak'ft  thy  head,  and  hold'ft  it  fear,  or  fin, 
To  fpeak  a  truth.     If  he  be  flain,  fay  fo: 
The  tongue  offends  not,  that  reports  his  death : 
And  he  doth  fin,  that  doth  belie  the  dead, 
Not  he,  which  fays  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  firft  bringer  of  unwelcome  news  (4) 
Hath  but  a  lofing  office :  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  fullen  bell, 
Remember'd,  tolling  a  departing  friend. 

(4)    Yet  the  fir  ft  bringer  of  unwelcome  News 

Hath  but  a  lofingOjjice ;]  This  Obfervation  is  certainly  true  in  Na- 
ture, and  has  the  Sanation  of  no  lefs  Authorities  than  Thofe  of  JEfchylus. 
and  Sophocles ;  who  fay  almoft  the  fame  Thing  with  our  Author  here. 

JE/ch.'mPerf. 

Soph,  in  Antigone. 

Henr.  Stephens  has  taken,  Notice,  that  in  fome  of  uEfchylush  printed  Co- 
pies this  2d  Verfe  quoted  had  been  inferted  as  a  Part  of  his  Text:  but 
judges,  the  Miftake  happen*d  firft  from  its  having  been  tranfcrib'd  in  the 
Margin  as  a  parallel  Sentiment.  Fortaffe  autem  ex  hoc  ^Efchyli  <uerfu 
natus  eft  ille>  fays  He.  This  learned  Man  does  not  feem  to  have  known, 
or  remember'd,  that  the  Y&fe  was  to  be  given  to  Sophocles. 

fiard. 
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Bard,  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  fon  is  dead. 

Mort.  I'm  forry,  I  fhould  force  you  to  believe 
That,  which,  I  would  to  heav'n,  I  had  not  feen. 
But  thefe  mine  eyes  faw  him  in  bloody  ftate, 
Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  out-breath'd, 
To  Henry  Monmouth,  whofe  fwift  wrath  beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth, 
From  whence,  with  life,  he  never  more  fprung  up. 
In  few  5  his  death,  whofe  fpirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  duller!  peafant  in  his  Camp, 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  beft-temper'd  courage  in  his  troops. 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  fteel'd  j 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  reft 
Turn'd  on  themfelves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing,  that's  heavy  in  its  felf, 
Upon  enforcement,  flies  with  greateft  fpeed; 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hot-fpur's  lofs, 
Lend  to  this  weight  fuch  lightnefs  with  their  fear, 
That  arrows  fled  not  fwifter  toward  their  aim, 
Than  did  our  foldiers,  aiming  at  their  fafety, 
Fly  from  the  field.    Then  was  that  noble  IVor'fter 
Too  foon  ta'en  prifoner :  and  that  furious  Scot, 
The  bloody  Dowglas^  whofe  well-labouring  fword 
Had  three  times  flain  th'appearance  of  the  King, 
'Gan  vail  his  ftomach  and  did  grace  the  fhame 
Of  thofe  that  turn'd  their  backs 5  and  in  his  flight 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.     The  fum  of  all 
Is,  that  the  King  hath  won :  and  hath  fent  out 
A  fpeedy  Pow'r  t'encounter  you,  my  lord,  . 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancafter 
And  IVeftmorland.     This  is  the  news  at  full. 

North.  For  this,  I  fhall  have  time  enough  to  mourn. 
In  poifon  there  is  phyfick :  and  this  news, 
That  would,  had  I  been  well,  have  made  me  fick, 
Being  fick,  hath  in  fome  meafure  made  me  well. 
And  as  the  wretch,  whofe  feaver-weaken'd  joints, 
Like  ftrengthlefs  hinges,  buckle  under  life, 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms  3  ev'n  fo  my  limbs, 

Weaken'd 
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Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  inrag'd  with  grief, 
Are  thrice  themfelves.      Hence  therefore,   thou  nice 

crutch, 
A  fcaly  gauntlet  now  with  joints  of  fteel 
Muft  glove  this  hand.     And  hence,  thou  fickly  quoif, 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head, 
Which  Princes,  flefh'd  with  conqueft,  aim  to  hit. 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron,  and  approach 
The  rugged'ft  hour,  that  time  and  fpight  dare  bring,  (f) 
To  frown  upon  th'enrag'd  Northumberland! 
Let  heav'n  kifs  earth !  now  let  not  Nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd  j  let  order  die, 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  ftage 
To  feed  Contention  in  a  lingering  acl:  : 
But  let  one  fpirit  of  the  firft-born  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bofoms,  that  each  heart  being  fet 
On  bloody  courfes,  the  rude  Scene  may  end, 
And  Darkncfs  be  the  burier  of  the  dead ! 
Bard.  This  {trained  paffion  doth  you  wrong,   my 
lord; 
Sweet  Earl,  divorce  not  wifdom  from  your  honour. 

Mort.  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health  >  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er 
To  flormy  paffion,  mult  perforce  decay. 
You  call  th'  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord, 
And  fumm'd  the  account  of  chance,  before  you  faid, 
Let  us  make  head :  it  was  your  prefurmife, 
That,  in  the  dole  of  blows,  your  fon  might  drop: 
You  knew,  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge 
More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get  o'er  : 
You  were  advis'd,  his  flefh  was  capable 
Of  wounds  and  fears  $  and  that  his  forward  fpirit 
Would  lift  him  where  mod  trade  of  danger  rang'd : 
Yet  did  you  fay,  Go  forth.     And  none  of  this, 

(5)  The  ragged'ft  Hour  that  Time  and  Spigbt  dare  bring 

To  frown,  &c]  I  know  very  well,  our  Author  frequently  ufeS1 
this  Epithet,  when  he  fpeaks  either  of  fharp  overhanging  Rocks,  ruin'd 
Fortifications,  &c.  but  there  is  no  Confonance  of  Metaphors  here  be- 
twixt ragged  and  fronun ;  nor,  indeed,  any  Dignity  in  the  Image.  On 
Both  Accounts,  therefore,  I  fufpecl,  our  Author  wrote,  as  I  have  reform'd 
the  Text,  The  rugged'ft  Hour,  &c. 

Though 
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Though  ftrongly  apprehended,  could  reftrain 
The  ftiff-borne  a&ion.     What  hath  then  befalPn, 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprise  brought  forth, 
More  than  That  being,  which  was  like  to  be? 

Bard.  We  all,  that  are  engaged  to  this  lofs, 
Knew,  that  we  ventur'd  on  fuch  dang'rous  feas, 
That,  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one : 
And  yet  we  ventur'd  for  the  gain  propos'd, 
Choak'd  the  refpeft  of  likely  peril  fear'd ; 
And  fince  we  are  o'er-fet,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth,  body  and  goods. 

Mori.  'Tis  more  than  time ;  and  my  moft  noble  lord., 
I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  fpeak  the  truth : 

The  gentle  Arch-bifhop  of  York  is  up 
With  well-appointed  Powers:  he  is  a  man, 
Who  with  a  double  furety  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord,  your  fon,  had  only  but  the  corps, 
But  fhadows,  and  the  fhews  of  men  to  fight. 
For  that  fame  word,  Rebellion,  did  divide 
The  a&ion  of  their  bodies  from  their  fouls  $ 
And  they  did  fight  with  queafinefsj  conftrain'd, 
As  men  drink  potions,  that  their  weapons  only 
Seem'd  on  our  fide  :  but  for  their  fpirits  and  fouls, 
This  word,  Rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up, 
As  filh  are  in  a  pond.    But  now,  the  Bifhop 
Turns  Infurre&ion  to  Religion  } 
Suppos'd  fincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts, 
He's  follow'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind : 
And  doth  enlarge  his  Rifing  with  the  blood 
Of  fair  King  Richard^  fcrap'd  from  Pomfret  {tones* 
Derives  from  heav'n  his  quarrel  and  his  caufej 
Tells  them,  he  doth  beftride  a  bleeding  Land 
Gafping  for  life,  under  great  Bolingbroke : 
And  more,  and  lefs,  do  flock  to  follow  him. 

North.  I  knew  of  this  before:  but  to  fpeak  truth, 
This  prefent  grief  had  wip'd  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me,  and  counfel  every  man 
The  apteft  way  for  fafety  and  revenge : 
Get  ports,  and  letters,  and  make  friends  with  fpeed  > 
Never  fo  few,  nor  never  yet  more  need.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE 
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SCENE   changes  to  a  Street  in  London. 

Enter  Sir  John  FalftafF,  with  his  Page  bearing  his  /word 

and  buckler. 

Fat.  C  Irrah,  you,  giant !  what  fays  the  doctor  to  my 
3  water? 

Page.  He  faid,  Sir,  the  water  it  felf  was  a  good 
healthy  water.  But  for  the  party  that  own'd  it,  he 
might  have  more  difeafes  than  he  knew  for. 

FaL  Men  of  all  forts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.  The 
brain  of  this  foolifh-compounded-clay,  Man,  is  not  able 
to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter,  more  than  I 
invent,  or  is  invented  on  me.  I  am  not  only  witty  in 
my  felf,  but  the  caufe  that  wit  is  in  other  men.  I  do 
here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  Sow,  that  hath  overwhelm- 
ed all  her  litter  but  one.  If  the  Prince  put  thee  into 
my  fervice  for  any  other  reafon  than  to  fet  me  off,  why, 
then  I  have  no  judgment.  Thou  whorfon  mandrake, 
thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap,  than  to  wait  at 
my  heels.  I  was  never  mann'd  with  an  agot  till  now : 
but  I  will  fet  you  neither  in  gold  nor  filver,  but  in  vile 
apparel,  and  fend  you  back  again  to  your  mafter,  for  a 
jewel :   (6)  The  Juvenal^  the  Prince  your  mafter !  whofe 

(6)  The  Juvenil,  the  Prince  your  Mafter  f]  All  the  old  Editions  both 
here,  and  in  feveral  other  Paflages  of  our  Author,  write,  Juvenal.  Why 
our  modern  Editors  have  been  fo  nice  to  make  the  Change,  I  cannot  fay. 
Both  the  Words  are  equally  well  derived.     A  juvenis  eft  turn  juvenalis, 

turn  juvenilis ;  ut  a  verna,  vernalis,  vernilis: fays  Voflius  in  his  Ety- 

tnologicon.  Nor  does  the  Ufage  want  its  Authorities.  Jwvenalia,  vkwv 
ioprri.  Juvenalis,  v^b^ittKoc,  vca.Y tubs'  fay  the  old  Glojfaries.*  •  ■« 
juvenalia.  ftngebantur  Dianae  Jimulachra,  quia  ea  JEtas  fortis  eft  ad  toieran- 
dam  <viam.  Diana  enim  <viarum  putabatur  Dea ;  fays  S.  Pompeius  Feftus, 
In  like  manner,  the  Poets : 

Et  mihi  qua  fuerint  juvenali  in  Corpore  Vires.  Virg.  JEneid.  V. 

Tu  mihi  diclafti  juvenalia  Carmina  primus.     Ovid.  Epift.  ad  Maxim. 

Facete,  comis,  animo  juvenali  Senex.  Aufonius  ad  Nepot. 

Nunc  ego  te  puerum,  mox  in  juvenalibus  annis, 

Jamque  <virum  cernam.  Idem.  Idyll.  IV. 

Scilicet  immenfte,  <vifis  juvenalibus  armis, 

Suhftdent  Alpes?  Sil.  Italicus.  /.  II. 

Accipe facundi  cartnen  juvenale  Propertt.  Martial.  /.  XIV. 

&c,  &c. 

chin 
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chin  is  not  yet  fledg'd  5  I  will  fooner  have  a  beard  grow 
in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  he  fliall  get  one  on  his 
cheek:  yet  he  Will  not  flick  to  fay,  his  face  is  a  face- 
royal.  Heav'n  may  finiftt  it  when  it  will,  it  is  not  a 
hair  amifs  yet:  he  may  keep  it  flill  as  a  face-royal,  for! 
a  barber  fhall  never  earn  fixpence  out  of  it  5  and  yet  he 
will  be  crowing,  as  if  he  had  writ  man  ever  fince  his 
father  was  a  batchelor.  He  rriay  keep  his  own  grace, 
but  he  is  almofl  out  of  mine,  I  can  affure  him.  What 
faid  Mr.  Dombledon7  about  the  fatten  for  my  fhort  cloak 
and  flops? 

Page.  He  faid,  Sir,  you  fhould  procure  him  better; 
aflurance  than  Bardolph :  he  would  not  take  his  bond 
and  yours,  he  lik'd  not  the  fecurity. 

Fat  Let  him  be  damn'd  like  the  Glutton,  may  his 
tongue  be  hotter !  a  whorfon  Achitophel,  a  rafcally  yea- 
forfooth-knave,  to  bear  a  gentleman  in  hand,  and  theri 
fland  up on  fecurity?  the  whorfon-fmooth-pates  do  now 
Wear  nothing  but  high  fhoes,  and  bunches  of  keys  at 
their  .girdles;  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in 
honefl  taking  up,  then  they  mud  fland  upon  fecurity : 
1  had  as  lief  they  would  put  rats-bane  in  my  mouth,  as 
offer  to  flop  it  With  feciirity.  I  looked,  he  ihould  have 
fent  me  two  and  twenty  yards  of  fatten,  as  I  am  a  true 
Knight,  arid  he  fends  vat  fecurity.  Well,  he  may  fleep 
in  fecurity^  for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abundance.  And 
the  lightnefs  of  his  wife  mines  through  it,  and  yet  can- 
not he  fee,  though  he  have  his  own  lanthorn  to  light 
him.     Where's  Bardolph? 

Page.  He's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  your  Worfhip 
a  horfe. 

Fal.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's^  arid  hell  buy  me  a  horfe 
in  Smithfield.  If  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife  in  the  SteWs, 
I  were  rrianh'd,  hdrs'd,  and  wiv'd. 

Enter  Chief  Juftice^  and  Servants. 

Page.  Sir^  here  comes  the  Nobleman  that  committed 
the  Prince  for  flriking  him,  about  Bardolph. 
Fal.  Wait  clofe,  I  will  not  fee  him. 
Ch.Juft.  What's  he  that  goes  there? 
Vol,  IIL  G  g  Serv. 
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Serv.  Falftaff,  and't  pleafe  your  lordfhip. 

Ch.  Juft.  He  that  was  in  queflion  for  the  robbery  ? 

Serv.  He,  my  lord.  But  he  hath  fince  done  good 
fervice  at  Shrewsbury :  and,  as  I  hear,  is  now  going 
with  fome  Charge  to  the  lord  John  of  Lancafter. 

Ch.  Juft.  What,  to  Tork  ?  call  him  back  again. 

Serv.  Sir  John  Falftaffy 

Fal.  Boy,  tell  him  I  am  deaf. 

Page.  You  mufl  fpeak  louder,  my  mafter  is  deaf. 

Ch.  Juft.  I  am  fure,  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any  thing 
good.  Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow.  I  muft  fpeak 
with  him. 

Serv.  Sir  John ~    i 

Fal.  What!  a  young  knave  and  beg!  are  there  not 
wars  ?  is  there  not  employment  ?  doth  not  the  King 
lack  Subjects?  do  not  the  Rebels  need  foldiers?  though 
it  be  a  fhame  to  be  on  any  fide  but  one,  it  is  worfe 
fhame  to  beg,  than  to  be  on  the  worft  fide,  were  it 
-worfe  than  the  name  of  Rebellion  can  tell  how  to 
make  it. 

Serv.  You  miftake  me,  Sir. 

Fal.  Why,  Sir,  did  I  fay  you  were  an  honeft  man? 
fetting  my  knight-hood  and  my  foldierfhip  afide,  I  had 
lied  in  my  throat,  if  I  had  faid  fo. 

Serv.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  then  fet  your  knight-hood  and 
your  foldierfhip  afide,  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
you  lie  in  your  throat,  if  you  fay  I  am  any  other  than  an 
honeft  man. 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  fo  ?  I  lay  afide  That, 
which  grows  to  me  ?  if  thou  gett'ft  any  leave  of  me, 
hang  me*  if  thou  tak'ft  leave,  thou  wer't  better  be 
hang'd  :  you  hunt-counter,  hence ;  avaunt. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  lord  would  fpeak  with  you. 

Ch.  Juft.  Sir  John  Falftaffy  a  word  with  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord!  God  give  your  lordfhip  good 
time  of  day.  1  am  glad  to  fee  your  lordfhip  abroad  j  I 
heard  fay,  your  lordfhip  was  fick.  I  hope,  your  lord- 
fhip goes  abroad  by  advice.  Your  lordfhip,  though  not 
clean  paft  your  youth,  hath  yet  fome  fmack  of  age  in 
you:  fome  rehfh  of  the  faltnefs  of  time*  and  I  moft 

humblv 
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Humbly  befeech  your  lordfhip,  to  have  a  reverend  care 
of  your  health. 

Ch.Juft.  Sir  Joh^  I  fent  for  you  before  your  expe- 
dition to  Shrewsbury^ ■ 

FaL  If  it  pleafe  your  lordfhip,  I  hear,  his  Majefty  h 
return'd  with  fome  difcomfort  from  Wales. 

Ch.  Juft.  I  talk  not  of  his  Majefty  :  you  would  not- 
come  when  I  fent  for  you  5 

FaL  And  I  hear  moreover,  his  Highnefs  is  fall'n  into* 
this  fame  whorfon  apoplexy. 

Ch.Juft,  Well,  heav'n  mend  him!  I  pray,  let  me 
fpeak  with  you. 

FaL  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy, 
an't  pleafe  your  lordfhip,  a  kind  of  fleeping  in  the  blood* 
a  whorfon  tingling. 

Ch.  Juft.  What  tell  you  me  of  it  ?  be  it,  as  it  is. 

FaL  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief  5  from  ftudy 
and  perturbation  of  the  brain.  I  have  read  the  caufe 
of  it  in  Galen.     It  is  a  kind  of  deafnefs. 

Ch.  Juft.  I  think,  you  are  fall'n  into  that  difeafe:  for 
you  hear  not  what  I  fay  to  you. 

(7)  FaL  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well :  rather,  an'c 
pleafe  you,  it  is  the  difeafe  of  not  liuVning,  the  malady 
of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled  withal, 

Ch.  Juft.  To  punifh  you  by  the  heels,  would  amend 
the  attention  of  your  ears ;  and  I  care  not  if  I  do  be- 
come your  phyfician. 

FaL  I  am  as  poor  as  Jobj  my  lofd,  but  not  fo  pa- 
tient: your  lordfhip  may  minifter  the  potion  of  impri- 
fonment  to  me,  in  refpeel:  of  poverty  j  but  how  I  fhould 

(7)  Fal.  Very  well,  my  Lord,  <very  nvell ;]  In  the  oldeft  Quarto  Edi- 
tion, which  I  have  of  this  Play,  (printed,  in  1 600)  this  Speech  ftands 
thus. 

Old.  Very  well,  my  Lord,  'very  <well: 
I  had  not  obferv'd  This,  when  I  wrote  my  Note,  to  the  i  Henry  IV,  concern- 
ing the  Tradition  of  Falftaff*s  Character  having  been  firil  call'd  Oldcajlls. 
This  almoft  amounts  to  a  felf- evident  Proof,  of  the  Thing  being  fo: 
and  that,  the  Play  being  printed  from  the  Stage  Man ufcript,  Oldsafile 
had  been  all  along  alter'd  into  Falftaff,  except  in  this  fingle  Place  by  an 
Overiight :  of  which  the  Printers  not  being  aware,  continued  thefe  initiaA 
Traces  of  the  Original  Name. 

Gsi  fee 
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be  your  Patient  to  follow  your  prefcriptions,  the  wife 
may  make  fome  dram  of  a  fcruple,  or,  indeed,  a  fcruplc 
it  {elf. 

Ch.  Juft.  I  fent  for  you,  when  there  were  matters  a- 
gainft  you  for  your  life,  to  come  fpeak  with  me. 

Fal.  As  I  was  then  advis'd  by  my  Counfel  learned  in 
the  laws  of  this  land-fervice,  I  did  not  come. 

Ch.  Juft.  Well,  the  truth  is,  Sir  John,  you  live  in 
great  infamy. 

Fal.  He,  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt,  cannot  live  in 
lefs. 

Ch.Jufi.  Your  means  are  very  {lender,  and  your  wafte 
is  great. 

Fal.  I  would,  it  were  otherwife ;  I  would,  my  means 
were  greater,  and  my  wafte  flenderer. 

Ch.  Juft.  You  have  mif-led  the  youthful  Prince. 

Fal.  The  young  Prince  hath  mif-led  me.  I  am  the 
fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog. 

Ch.  Juft.  Well,  I  am  loth  to  gall  a  new-heaFd 
wound  j  your  day's  fervice  at  Shrewsbury  hath  a  little 
gilded  over  your  night's  exploit  on  Gads-hill.  You  may 
thank  the  unquiet  time,  for  your  quiet  o'er-pofting  that 
action. 

Fal.  My  lord, 

Ch.  Juft.  But  fince  all  is  well,  keep  it  fo;  wake  not 
a  deeping  Wolf. 

Fal.  To  wake  a  Wolf,  is  as  bad  as  to  fmell  a  Fox. 

Ch.  Juft.  What?  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better  part 
burnt  out. 

Fal.  A  wafTel-candle,  my  lord  \  all  tallow :  but  if  I 
did  fay  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth. 

Ch.  Juft.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face,  but 
(hould  have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

Fal.  His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Ch.  Juft.  (8)  You  follow  the  young  Prince  up  and 
down,  like  his  ill  angel. 

Fal. 

(8)  You  follow  the  young  Prince  up  and  down  like  his  evil  Angela]  What 
a  precious  Collator  has  Mr.  Pope  approv'd  himfelf  in  this  Paflage?  Be- 
iides,  if  This  were  the  true  Reading,  Faljlaff  could  not  have  made  the 

wittjr 
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Fat.  Not  fo,  my  lord,  your  ill  angel  is  light:  but  1 
hope,  he,  that  looks  upon  me,  will  take  me  without 
weighing;  and  yet,  in  fome  refpects  I  grant,  I  cannot 

go  j I  cannot  tell  j  Virtue  is  of  fo  little  regard  in 

thefe  coder-mongers  days,  that  true  valour  is  turned 
bear- herd.  Pregnancy  is  made  a  tapfter,  and  hath  his 
quick  wit  wafted  in  giving  reckningsj  all  the  other  gifts 
appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  fhapes 
them,  are  not  worth  a  goofe-berry.  You,  that  are  old, 
confider  not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young;  you 
meafure  the  heat  of  our  Livers,  with  the  bitternefs  of 
your  Galls;  and  we  that  are  in  the  va-ward  of  our 
youth,  I  muft  confefs,  are  wags  too. 

Ch.  Juft.  Do  you  fet  down  your  name  in  the  fcrowl 
of  youth,  that  are  written  down  old,  with  all  the  cha- 
racters of  age?  have  you  not  a  moift  eye?  a  dry  hand? 
a  yellow  cheek?  a  white  beard?  a  decreafing  leg?  an 
increasing  belly?  is  not  your  voice  broken?  your  wind 
fhort?  your  chin  double?  your  wit  fingle?  and  every 
part  about  you  blafted  with  antiquity  ?  and  will  you  yet 
call  your  felf  young  ?  fie,  fie,  fie,  Sir  John. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  was  born  about  three  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and  fomething  a 
round  belly.  For  my  voice,  I  have  loft  it  with  hallow- 
ing and  ringing  of  Anthems.  To  approve  my  youth 
further,  I  will  not.  The  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in 
judgment  and  underftanding,  and  he,  that  will  caper  with 
me  for  a  thoufand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the  mony, 
and  have  at  him.  For  the  box  o'th'  ear  that  the  Prince 
gave  you,  he  gave  it  like  a  rude  Prince,  and  you  took  it 
like  a  fenfible  lord.     I  have  checkt  him  for  it;  and  the 

witty  and  humourous  Evaiion  he  has  done  in  his  Reply.  I  have  reftorM 
the  Reading  of  the  oldeft  Quarto.  The  Lord  Chief  juftice  calls  Faljlaff 
the  Prince's  ill  Angel,  or  Genius:  which  Faljlaff  turns  off  by  faying,  an 
ill  Angel  (meaning  the  Coin  call'd  an  Angel,)  is  light;  but,  furely,  it  can't 

be  faid  that  He  wants  Weight:  ergo, the  Inference  is  obvious.     Now 

Money  may  be  call'd  ill,  or  had;  but  it  is  never  calfd  evil,  with  Regard 
to  its  being  under  Weight.  This  Mr.  Pope  will  facetioufly  call  reftoring 
loft  Puns :  but  if  the  Author  wrote  a  Pun,  and  it  happens  to  be  loft  in  an 
Editor's  Indolence,  I  {hall,  in  fpite  of  his  Grimace,  venture  at  bringing 
\t,  back  to  Light, 

Ggj  youngs 
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young  Lion  repents :  marry,  not  in  allies  and  fack-cloth, 
but  in  new  fillc  and  old  facie. 

Ch.  Juft.  Well,  heav'n  fend  the  Prince  a  better  com- 
panion! 

Fal.  Heay'n  fend  the  companion  a  better  Prince !  I 
cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Ch.  Juft.  Well,  the  King  hath  fever'd  you  and  Prince 
Harry.  I  hear,  you  are  going  with  lord  John  of  Lan- 
eaftw,  againft  the  Archbifhop  and  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. 

Fal.  Yes,  T  thank  your  pretty  fweet  wit  for  it  \  but 
look  you,  pray,  all  you  that  kifs  my  lady  Peace  at  home, 
that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day :  for,  by  the  Lord, 
I  take  but  two  (hirts  out  with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to 
fweat  extraordinarily  :  if  it  be  a  hot  day,  if  I  brandifh, 
any  thing  but  a  bottle,  would  I  might  never  fpit  white 
again.  There  is  dot  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out 
his  head,  but  I  am  thruft  upon  it.    Well,  I  cannot  laft 

ever. 'but  it  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our  Eng- 

UJh  Nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too 
Common.  If  ye  will  needs  fay,  I  am  an  old  man,  you 
fhou'd  give  me  Reft :  I  would  to  God,  my  name  were  not 
fo  terrible  to  the  enemy -as  it  is !  I  were  better  to  be 
eaten  to  death  with  a  ruft,  than  to  be  fcour'd  to  nothing 
with  perpetual  motion. 

Ch.  Juft.  Well,  be  honeft,  be  honeft,  and  heav'n 
blefs  your  expedition! 

Fal.  Will  your  lordfhip  lend  me  a  thoufand  pound5 
to  furnifh  me  forth  ? 

Ch  Juft.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny,  you  are  too 
impatient  to  bear  crofTes.  Fare  you  well.  Commend 
me  to  my  coufin  Weftmorland.  [Exit. 

Fal.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle. —  A 
man  can  no  more  feparate  age  and  covetoufnefs,  than 
he  can  part  young  limbs  and  letchery :  but  the  gout 
galls  the  one,  and  the  pox  pinches  the  other,  and  fo  both 
the  degrees  prevent  my  curfes.     Boy, • 

Page.  Sir? 

Fal.  What  money  is  in  my  purfe? 


Page.  Seven  groats,  and  two  pence. 


FaL 
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Fal.  I  can  get  no  remedy  againft  this  confumption  of 
the  purfe.  Borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out, 
but  the  difeafe  is  incurable.  Go  bear  this  letter  to  my 
lord  of  Lancafter,  this  to  the  Prince,  this  to  the  Earl  of 
Westmorland^  and  this  to  old  Mrs.  Urfula,  whom  I  have 
weekly  fworn  to  marry  fince  I  perceived  the  firft  white 
hair  on  my  chin.  About  it  j  you  know  where  to  find 
me.  A  pox  of  this  gout!  or,  a  gout  of  this  pox!  for 
the  one,  or  t'other,  plays  the  rogue  with  my  great  toe : 
it  is  no  matter,  if  I  do  halt,  I  have  the  wars  for  my 
colour,  and  my  penfion  ihall  feem  the  more  reafonable: 
a  good  wit  will  make  ufe  of  any  thing  5  I  will  turn  dif- 
eafes  to  commodity.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    changes  to    the  Archbijhop   of 

York\r  Talace. 

Enter  Arch-bijhop  of  York,  Haftings,  Thomas  Mowbray 
(Earl  Marjhal)  and  Lord  Bardolph. 

Tork.  npHUS  have  you  heard  our  caufe,  and  know 

X  our  means : 

Now,  my  mod  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all, 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes  j 
And  firft,  Lord  Marfhal,  what  fay  you  to  it? 

Mowb.  I  well  allow  th'occafion  of  our  arms, 
But  gladly  would  be  better  fatisfied 
How  in  our  means  we  mould  advance  our  felves, 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  pow'r  and  puifTance  of  the  King  ? 

Haft.  Our  prefent  Mutters  grow  upon  the  file  j 

To  five  and  twenty  thoufand  men  of  choice: 
And  our  Supplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland^  whofe  bofom  burns 
With  an  incenfed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard.  The  queftion  then,  lord  Haftings^  flandeth  thus  3 
Whether  our  prefent  five  and  twenty  thoufand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland? 

Haft,  With  him  we  may. 

G  g  4  Bard. 
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Bard.  Ay,  marry,  there's  the  point : 
But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble^ 
My  judgment  is,  we  fhould  not  ftep  too  far 
Till  we  had  his  afliftance  by  the  hand. 
For  in  a  theam  fo  bloody- fac'd  as  this, 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  furmife, 
Of  aids  uncertain  mould  not  be  admitted. 

York.  'Tis  very  true,  lord  Bardolpb;  for,  indeed,^ 
It  was  young  Hot~fpuf%  cafe  at  Shrewsbury. 

Bard.  It  was,  my  lord,  who  lin'd  himfelf  with  hopes 
Eating  the  air,  on  promife  of  Supply  ; 
Flatt'ring  himfelf  with  project  of  a  Power 
Much  fmaller  than  the  imalleft  of  his  thoughts  \ 
And  fo,  with  great  imagination, 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  Fow'rs  to  death, 
And,  winking,  leap'd  into  deftruction. 

Haft.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt 
To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope. 

Bard.  Yes,  if  this  prefent  quality  of  war 
Impede  the  inftant  act  5  a  caufe  on  foot 
Lives  fo  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  Spring 
We  fee  th'  appearing  buds  5  which,  to  prove  fruit, 
Hope  gives  not  fo  much  warrant,  as  Defpair, 
That  frofts  will  bite  them.     When  we  mean  to  builds 
We  firft  furvey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model  j 
And  when,  we  fee  the  figure  of  the  houfe, 
Then  muft  we  rate  the  coft  of  the  erection; 
Which,  if  we  find  out-weighs  ability, 
What  do  we  then  but  draw  a-new  the  model 
In  fewer  offices  ?  at  leaft,  defift 
To  build  at  all  ?  much  more,  in  this  great  Work, 
(Which  is  almofl:  to  pluck  a  Kingdom  down. 
And  fet  another  up)  fhould  we  furvey 
The  plot  of  fituation,  and  the  model  j 
Confent  upon  a  fure  foundation, 
Queftion  furveyors,  know  our  own  eftate, 
How  able  fuch  a  work  to  undergo, 
To  weigh  againft  his  oppofite:  or  elfe, 
We  fortifie  in  paper  and  in  figures, 
Ufing  the  names  of  men  inftead  of  mem 
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Like  one,  that  draws  the  model  of  a  houfe 
Beyond  his  pow'r  to  build  it ;  who,  half  through, 
Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  coft 
A  naked  fubjeft  to  the  weeping  clouds, 
And  wafte  for  churlifh  winter's  tyranny. 

Haft.  Grant,  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  birth, 
Should  be  ftill-born  j  and  that  we  now  pofTeft 
The  utmoft  man  of  expectation  : 
I  think,  we  are  a  body  ftrong  enough, 
JLv'n  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  King. 

Bard.  What,  is  the  King  but  five  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  ? 

Haft.  To  us,  no  more ;  nay,  not  fo  much,  lord  Bar- 
dolph. 
For  his  divifions,  as  the  times  do  brawl, 
Are  in  three  heads  ;  one  Pow'r  againft  the  French^ 
And  one  againft  Glendoiver;  perforce,  a  third 
Muft  take  up  us :  fo  is  the  unfirm  King 
In  three  divided  j  and  his  coffers  found 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptinefs. 

Tork.  That  he  fhould  draw  his  fev'ral  ftrengths  toge* 
ther, 
And  come  againft  us  in  full  puiflance, 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Haft.  If  he  fhould  do  fo, 
He  leaves  his  back  unarm'd,  the  French  and  Weljh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels ;  never  fear  That. 

Bard.  Who,  is  it  like,  fhould  lead  his  forces  hither? 

Haft.  The  Duke  of  Lane 'after ■,  and  JVeftmorland : 
Againft  the  Weljh,  himfelf  and  Harry  Monmouth: 
But  who  is  fubftituted  'gainft  the  French ', 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Tork.  Let  us  on  : 
And  publifli  the  occafjon  of  qur  arms. 
The  Commonwealth  is  fick  of  their  own  choice  j 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  furfeited. 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unfure 
Hath  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O  thou  fond  Many  !  with  what  loud  applaufe 
pid'ft  thou  beat  heav'n  with  bleffing  Bolingbroker 

Before 
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Before  he  was,  what  thou  would'ft  have  him  be  ? 

And  now,  being  trim'd  up  in  thine  own  defires, 

Thou,  beaftly  feeder,  art  fo  full  of  him, 

That  thou  provok'ft  thy  felf  to  caft  him  up. 

So,  fo,  thou  common  dog,  didft  thou  difgorge 

Thy  glutton  bofom  of  the  royal  Richard, 

And  now  thou  would'ft  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up, 

And  howl'ft  to  find  it.     What  Truft  is  in  thefe  times? 

They,  that  when  Richard  liv'd,  would  have  him  die, 

Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  Grave : 

Thou,  that  threw' ft  duft  upon  his  goodly  head, 

When  through  proud  London  he  came  fighing  on 

After  th'  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 

Cry'ft  now,  O  Earth,  yield  us  that  King  again, 

And  take  thou  this.     O  thoughts  of  men  accurft! 

Paft,  and  to  come,  feem  beft  5  things  prefent,  worft. 

Mowh.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  fet  on  ? 

Haft.  We  are  time's  fubjefts,  and  time  bids,  be  gone. 

[Exeunt* 


ACT      II. 

S  C  E  N  E,  a  Street  in  London; 

Enter  Hojtefs,  with  two  officers,  Fang  and  Snare. 

Hostess. 

MR.  Fang,  have  you  enter'd  the  action ? 
Fang.  It  is  enter'd. 
Ho  ft.  Where's  your  yeoman  ?  is  he  a  lufty 
yeoman?  Will  he  ftand  to  it? 
Fang.  Sirrah,  where's  Snare? 
Hoft.  O  Lord,  ay,  good  Mr.  Snare, 
Snare.  Here,  here. 

Fang.  Snare,  we  muft  arreft  Sir  John  Falftaff. 
Hoft.  Ay,  good  Mr.  Snare,  I  have  eiuer'd  him  and  all. 

8  Snare. 
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Snare.  It  may  chance  coft  fome  of  us  our  lives:  for 
he  will  flab. 

Hoft.  Alas-the-day !  take  heed  of  him  >  he  ftab'd  me 
in  mine  own  houfe,  and  that  mod  beaftlyj  he  cares 
not  what  mifchief  he  doth,  if  his  weapon  be  out.  He 
will  foin  like  any  devil  -9  he  will  fpare  neither  man,  wo- 
man, no*  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  clofe  with  him,  I  care  not  for  his  thruft. 

Hoft.  No,  nor  I  neither  >  —  I'll  beat  your  elbow. 

Fang.  If  I  but  fift  him  once  5  if  he  come  but  within 
my  vice. 

Hoft.  I  am  undone  by  his  going  ;  I  warrant  you,  he  is 
an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  fcore.  Good  Mr.  Fang, 
hold  him  furej  good  Mr.  Snare,  let  him  not  fcape.  He 
comes  continually  to  Pie-corner,  faving  your  manhoods, 
to  buy  a  faddle :  and  he  is  indited  to  dinner  to  the  Lub- 
bafs-head  in  Lombard-ftreet  to  Mr.  Smooth's  the  Silkman. 
I  pray  ye,  flnce  my  action  is  enter'd,  and  my  cafe  fo 
openly  known  to  the  world,  let  him  be  brought  in  to  his 
anfwer.  (9)  A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  Lone,  for  a 
poor  lone  woman  to  bear  •>  and  I  have  borne,  and  borne, 
and  borne,  and  have  been  fub'd  off,  and  fub'd  off,  from 
this  day  to  that  day,  that  it  is  a  fhame  to  be  thought 
on.  There  is  no  honefty  in  fuch  dealing,  unlefs  a  wo- 
man mould  be  made  an  Afs  and  a  beafl:,  to  bear  every 
knave's  wrong. 

Enter  Falftaff,  Bardolph,  and  the  boy. 

Yonder  he  comes,  and  that  arrant  malmfey-nofe  knave 
Bardolph  with  him.     Do  your  offices,  do  your  offices: 

(9)  A  hundred  Mark  is  a  long  one,]  A  long  one  ?  A  long  What  ?  a 
long  Mark?  For  That's  the  only  antecedent  Subftantive  it  has  to  agree 
with  :  and  common  Senfe  won't  admit  of  its  being  coupled  to  That. 
It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve,  how  familiar  it  is  with  our  Poet  to  play 
the  Chimes  upon  Words  fimilar  in  Sound,  and  differing  in  Signification: 
and  therefore  I  make  no  Queiiion  but  he  wrote, 

A  hundred  Mark  is  a  long  Lone  for  a  poor  lone  Woman  to  hear  ; 
i.  e.  100  Marks  is  a  good  round  Sum  for  a  poor  Widow  to  venture  on 
Trull.     According  to  the  old  way  of  writing  the  Word  was  fpelt,  more 
generally,  lone,  than,  Loan,  as  it  is  now. 
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Mr.  Fang  and  Mr.  Snare,  do  me,  do  me,  do  me  your 
offices. 

Fal.  How  now  ?  whofe  mare's  dead  ?  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Fang,  Sir  John,  I  arreft  you  at  the  fuit  of  Mrs. 
Quickly. 

Fal.  Away,  varlets*  draw,  Bardolph :  cut  me  off  the 
villain's  head :  throw  the  quean  in  the  kennel. 

Hoft.  Throw  me  in  the  kennel  ?  I'll  throw  thee  in  the 
kennel.  Wilt  thou?  wilt  thou?  thou  baftardly  rogue. 
Murder,  murder!  Othou  hony-fuckle  villain,  wilt  thou 
kill  God's  officers  and  the  King's?  (10)  O  thou  hony- 
feed  rogue!  thou  art  a  hony-feed,  a  man-queller,  and  a 
woman-queller. 

Fal.  Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fang.  A  refcue,  a  refcue ! 

Hoft.  Good  people,  bring  a  refcue  or  two  j  thou  wo't, 
wo't  thou?  thou  wo't,  wo't  thou?  do,  do,  thou  rogue, 
do,  thou  hemp-feed ! 

Fal.  Away,  you  fcullion,  you  rampallian,  you  fufli- 
larian:  I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

Enter  Chief  Juftice,  attended. 

Ch.  Juff.  What's  the  matter  ?  keep  the  peace  here. 
hoa! 

Hoft.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me.  I  befeech  you, 
ftand  to  me. 

Ch.Jufi.  How  now,  Sir  John?  what,  are  you  brawl- 
ing here  ? 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and  bufinefs  ? 
You  mould  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  Tork. 
Stand   from  him,  fellow ;  wherefore  hang'ft  thou  on 
him? 

Hoft.  O  my  moft  worfhipful  lord,  an't  pleafe  your 
Grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eaft-cheap,  and  he  is  ar* 
refted  at  my  fuit. 

Ch.Juft.  For  what  fum? 

(10)  O  thou  honey-feed  Rogue!]  The  Poet  very  humoroufly  makes 
Dame  thickly  blunder  out  this  Word,  inftead  of  homicide. 
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Hoft.  It  is  more  than  for  fome,  my  lord,  it  is  for  all; 
ail  I  have;  he  hath  eaten  me  out  of  houfe  and  home $ 
he  hath  put  all  my  fubftance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his  5 
but  I  will  have  fome  of  it  out  again,  or  I'll  ride  thee 
o'nights,  like  the  mare. 

Fal.  I  think,  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if  I  have 
any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

Ch.Juft.  How  comes  this,  Sir  John?  fie,  what  man 
of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempeft  of  exclama- 
tion? are  you  not  afham'd  to  inforce  a  poor  widow  to 
fo  rough  a  courfe  to  come  by  her  own  ? 

Fal.  What  is  the  grofs  fum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Hoft.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honeft  man,  thy  felf, 
and  the  mony  too.  Thou  did'ft  fwear  to  me  on  a  par- 
cel-gilt goblet,  fitting  in  my  Dolphin- chamber,  at  the 
round  table,  by  a  fea-coal  fire,  on  Wednefday  in  IVhit- 
fun-week,  when  the  Prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening 
him  to  a  finging-man  of  IVindfor  j  thou  didft  fwear  to 
me  then,  as  I  was  wafhing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and 
make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canft  thou  deny  it  ?  did 
not  good-wife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in  then, 
and  call  me  goffip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mefs 
of  vinegar  j  telling  us,  fhe  had  a  good  difli  of  prawns  j 
whereby  thou  did  defire  to  eat  fome;  whereby  I  told 
thee,  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound  >  and  didft  not 
thou,  when  fhe  was  gone  down  flairs,  defire  me  to  be 
no  more  fo  familiarity  with  fuch  poor  people,  faying, 
that  ere  long  they  fhould  call  me  Madam  ?  and  didft 
thou  not  kifs  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  Shil- 
lings? I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath  3  deny  it,  if 
thou  can'ft. 

Fal.  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  foul  $  and  fhe  fays 
up  and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldeft  fon  is  like  you. 
She  hath  been  in  good  cafe,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty 
hath  diftra&ed  her;  but  for  thefe  fooliih  Officers,  I  be- 
feech  you,  I  may  have  redrefs  againft  them. 

Ch.  Juft.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  caufe  the  falfe 
way.  It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng  of 
words  that  come  with  fuch  more  than  impudent  fawci- 

nefs 
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nefs  from  you,  can  thruft  me  from  a  level  confiderati- 
on.  I  know,  you  have  pra&is'd  upon  the  eafie-yielding 
fpirit  of  this  woman. 

Hoft.  Yes,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Ch.  Juft.  Pr'ythee,  peaces  pay  her  the  debt  you  owe 
her,  and  unpay  the  villany  you  have  done  her  $  the  one 
you  may  do  with  fterling  mony,  and  the  other  with  cur- 
rant repentance.  i 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  fneap  without 
reply*  You  call  honourable  boldnefs  impudent  fawci- 
nefs:  If  a  man  will  court'fie  and  fay  nothing,  he  is  vir- 
tuous. No,  my  lord,  my  humble  duty  remember'd,  I 
will  not  be  your  fuitor ;  I  fay  to  you,  I  defire  delive- 
rance from  thefe  officers,  being  upon  hafty  employ- 
ment in  the  King's  affairs. 

Ch.  Juft.  You  fpeak,  as  having  power  to  do  wrong : 
but  anfwer  in  the  effeft  your  reputation,  and  fatisfie  the 
poor  woman. 

Fal.  Come  hither,  hoftefs.  \_dfide± 

Enter  Mr.  Gower. 

Ch.  Juft.  Mafter  Gower,  what  news? 

Gower.   The  King,  my  lord,   and  Henry  Prince  of 
jfeafts 
Are  near  at  hand :  the  reft  the  paper  tells. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman • 

Hoft.  Nay,  you  faid  fo  before. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman  >  —  come,  no  more  words 
of  it. 

Hoft.  By  this  heav'nly  ground  I  tread  on,  I  muft  be 
fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate,  and  the  tapeftry  of  my  di- 
ning chambers. 

Fal.  GlafTes,  glafTes,  is  the  only  drinking 5  and  for 
thy  walls,  a  pretty  flight  drollery,  or  the  ftory  of  the 
Prodigal,  or  the  German  Hunting  in  water- work,  is 
worth  a  thoufand  of  thefe  bed-hangings,  and  thefe  fly- 
bitten tapeftries :  let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canft. 
Come,  if  it  were  not  for  thy  humours,  there  is  not  a 
better  wench  in  England.  Go,  wafh  thy  face,  and  draw 
thy  aftion;  come,  thou  muft  not  be  in  this  humour 

with 
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with  me  >  do'ft  not  know  me  ?  Come,  come,  I  know, 
thou  waft  fet  on  to  this. 

Hoft.  Pr'ythee,  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty  nobles, 
I  am  loth  to  pawn  my  plate,  in  good  earned,  la. 

Fal.  Let  it  alone,  I'll  make  other  fhift  -,  you'll  be  a 

fool  ftill.  — 

Hoft.  Well,  you  fhall  have  it,  though  I  pawn  my 
gown.  I  hope,  you'll  come  to  fupper :  you'll  pay  me 
all  together? 

Fal.  Will  I  live?  go  with  her,  with  her*  hook  on, 
hook  on. 

Ho  ft.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tear-Sheet  meet  you  at 
fupper  ? 

Fal.  No  more  words.    Let's  have  her. 

\_Exeunt  Hoft.  and  Serjeant. 
Ch.Jufi.  I  have  heard  better  news. 
Fal.  What's  the  news,  my  good  lord  ? 
Ch.Juft.  Where  lay  the  King  laft  night? 
Gower.  At  Baftngftoke,  my  lord. 
Fal.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all's  well.   What  is  the  news, 
my  lord  ? 

Ch.  Jufi.  Come  all  his  forces  back  ? 
Gower.  No  -,  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred  horfc, 
Are  march'd  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancafter^ 
Againft  Northumberland  and  the  Arch-bifhop. 

Fal.  Comes  the  King  back  from  Wales^  my  noble 
lord  ? 

Ch.  Juft.  You  fhall  have  letters  of  me  prefently. 
Come,  go  along  with  me,  good  Mr.  Gower. 

Fal.  My  lord, 

Ch.  Juft.  What's  the  matter? 

Fal.  Mafter  Gower,  fhall  I  entreat  you  with  me  to 
dinner? 

Gower.  I  muft  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here, 
I  thank  you,  good  Sir  John. 

Ch.  Juft.   Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  be- 
ing you  are  to  take   foldiers  up  in  the  countreys  as 
you  go. 
Fal.  Will  you  fup  with  me,  mafter  Gozver  ? 

Ch.Juft. 
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(n)  Ch.Jufi.  What  foolifh  mafter  taught  you  thefc 
manners,  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Mafter  Gower9  if  they  become  me  not,  he  was  a 
fool  that  taught  them  me.  This  is  the  right  fencing 
grace,  my  lord,  tap  for  tap,  and  fo  part  fair. 

Ch.Jufi.  Now  the  lord  lighten  thee,  thou  art  a  great 
fool !  {Exeunt  * 

SCENE   continues  in  London. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

V.Henry.  'HpRUST  me,  lam  exceeding  weary. 

A  Poins.  Is  it  come  to  that?  I  had 
thought^  wearinefs  durft  not  have  attach'd  one  of  fo 
high  blood. 

P.  Henry.  It  doth  rhe,  though  it  difcolours  the  com- 
plexion of  my  Greatnefs  to  acknowledge  it.  Doth  it 
not  fhew  vilely  in  me  to  deflre  fmall  beer  ? 

Poins.  Why,  a  Prince  fliould  not  be  fo  loofely  ftudiedj 
as  to  remember  fo  weak  a  compofition. 

V.Henry.  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  hot  princely 
got  5  for,  in  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor  crea- 
ture, fmall  beer.  But,  indeed,  thefe  humble  confiderati- 
ons  make  me  out  of  love  with  my  Greatnefs.  What  a 
difgrace  is  it  to  me  to  remember  thy  name?  or  to  know 
thy  face  to  morrow  ?  or  to  take  note  how  many  pair  of 
filk  (lockings  thou  haft?  (viz.  thefe,  and  thole  that 
were  the  peach-colour'd  ones ;)  or  to  bear  the  inventory 
of  thy  fhirts,  as  one  for  fuperfluity,  and  one  other  for 
ufe  j  but  that  the  tennis-court-keeper  knows  better  than 
I>  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linnen  with  thee,  when  thou 
keepeft  not  racket  there  5  as  thou  haft  not  done  a  great 

(11)  Ch.  Juft.    Whatfoolijb  Mafter  taught  you  thefe  Manners,  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Mafter  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not,  &c]  This  fame  Affecta- 
tion of  Inadvertence  is  again  pra&is'd  by  our  Poet  in  the  ift  Part  of  Hen- 
ry VI.  Aft  5.  betwixt  Princefs  Margaret  and  Suffolk,  when  He  has 
made  her  his  Prifoner.  But  there  it  wants  the  Grace  and  Humour, 
which  we  find  here ;  becaufe  Margaret  and  Suffolk  are  forc'd  to  talk  ajide 
to  themfelves :  and  the  Chief  Juft  ice  and  Falftaff  have  here  Mafter 
Gawer  to  addrefs  Themfelves  to  by  Turns. 

While 
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while,  becaufe  the  reft  of  thy  lowCountreys  have  made 
a  fhift  to  eat  up  thy  holland.  And  God  knows,  whe- 
ther thofe,  that  bawl  out  of  the  ruins  of  thy  linnen,  fhall 
inherit  his  Kingdom  :  but  the  midwives  fay,  the  children 
are  not  in  the  fault ;  whereupon  the  world  increafes, 
and  kindreds  are  mightily  ftrengthened. 

Poins.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  labour'd  fo 
hard,  you  mould  talk  fo  idley  ?  tell  me,  how  many  good 
young  Princes  would  do  fo,  their  fathers  lying  fo  fick 
as  yours  at  this  time  is. 

P.  Henry.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins  ? 
Poins.  Yes,  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good  thing. 
P.  Henry.    It  fhall  ferve   among  wits  of  no  higher 
breeding  than  thine. 

Poins.  Go  to  j  I  ftand  the  pufli  of  your  one  thing, 
that  you'll  tell. 

P.  Henry.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  it  is  not  meet  that  I 
fhould  be  fad  now  my  father  is  fick  5  albeit,  I  could 
tell  to  thee,  (as  to  one  it  pleafes  me,  for  fault  of  a 
better,  to  call  my  friend)  I  could  be  fad,  and  fad  in* 
deed  too. 

Poins.  Very  hardly,  upon  fuch  a  fubject. 
V.Henry.  By  this  hand,  thou  think'ft  me  as  far  in 
the  Devil's  book,  as  thou  and  Falflaff,  for  obduracy  and 
perfiftency.  Let  the  end  try  the  man.  But,  I  tell  thee, 
my  heart  bleeds  inwardly  that  my  father  is  fo  fick  3  and 
keeping  fuch  vile  company,  as  thou  art,  hath  in  reafoa 
taken  from  me  all  oftentation  of  forrow. 
Poins.  The  reafon? 

P.  Henry.  What  would'ft  thou  think  of  me,  if  I  mould 
weep  ? 

Poins.  I  would  think  thee  a  moft  princely  hypocrite. 
P.  Henry.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought  j  and 
thou  art  a  blefTed  fellow,  to  think  as  every  man  thinks  % 
never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road- way 
better  than  thine  \  every  man  would  think  me  an  hypo- 
crite, indeed.  And  what  excites  your  moft  worfhipful 
thought  to  think  fo  ? 

Poins.  Why,  becaufe  you  have  feemed  fo  lewd,  and 
fo  much  ingrafted  to  Faljiaff. 
VkOL.  Ill,  H  h  V.Henry. 
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V.Henry.  And  to  thee. 

Poins.  Nay,  by  this  light,  I  am  well  fpoken  of,  I  can 
hear  it  with  mine  own  ears;  the  worft  they  can  fay  of 
me  is,  that  I  am  a  fecond  brother,  and  that  I  am  a 
proper  fellow  of  my  hands :  and  thofe  two  things,  I 
confefs,  I  cannot  help.  Look,  look,  here  comes  Bar- 
dolph. 

V.Henry.  And,  the  Boy  that  I  gave  Falftaff;  he  had 
him  from  me  chriftian,  and,  fee,  if  the  fat  villain  have 
not  transform'd  him  ape. 

Enter  Bardolph  and  Page. 

Bard.  Save  your  Grace. 

V.Henry.  And  yours,  moft  noble  Bardolph. 

(12)  Bard.  Come,  you  virtuous  afs,  you  bafhful  fool, 
muft  you  be  blufhing  ?  wherefore  blufh  you  now  ?  what 
a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are  you  become  ?  Is  it  fuch  a 
matter  to  get  a  pottle-pot's  maiden-head  ? 

Page.  He  calPd  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a 
red  lattice,  and  I  could  difcern  no  part  of  his  face  from 
the  window;  at  laft,  I  fpy'd  his  eyes,  and,  methought, 
he  had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale-wives  new  petticoat, 
and  peep'd  through. 

V.Henry.  Hath  not  the  boy  profited? 

Bard.  Away,  you  whorfon  upright  rabbet,  away! 

Page.  Away,  you  rafcally  Allheal  dream,  away! 

V.Henry.  Inftru£fc  us,  boy,  what  dream,  boy? 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dream'd,  fhe  was 
deliver'd  of  a  firebrand  5  and  therefore  I  call  him  her 
dream.  , 

P.  Henry-  A  crowns-worth  of  good  interpretation  > 
there  it  is,  boy.  [Gives  him  mony. 

Poins.  O  that  this  good  bloflbm  could  be  kept  from 
cankers!  well,  there  is  fix  pence  to  preferve  thee. 

(12)  Poins.  Come,  you  virtuous  Afs,  &c]  TW  all  the  Editions  con- 
cur in  giving  this  Speech  to  Poins,  it  teems  evident  to  me,  by  the 
Page's  immediate  Reply,  that  it  muft  be  placed  to  Bardolfe.  For  Bar- 
do  fe  had  call'd  to  the  Boy  from  an  Ale-houfe,  and,  'tis  likely,  made  him 
half-drunk:  and,  the  Boy  being  afham'd  of  it,  'tis  natural  for  Bardolfe, 
a  bold  unbred  Fellow,  to  banter  him  on  his  aukward  Baihfulnefs.  I 
have  therefore  placed  it  to  him. 

Bard* 
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Bard.  If  you  do  not  make  him  be  hang'd  among  youj 
the  Gallows  mall  be  wrong'd. 

P.  Henry,  And  how  doth  thy  mailer,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Well,  my  good  lord*  he  heard  of  your  Grace's 
coming  to  town.     There's  a  letter  for  you. 

V.Henry.  Deliver'd  with  good  refpeclj —  and  how 
doth  the  Martlemas,  your  Matter? 

Bard.  In  bodily  health,  Sir. 

Poms.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  phyfician  * 
but  that  moves  not  him  ;  though  that  be  fick,  it  dies  not, 

P.  Henry.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar  with 
me  as  my  dog  ;  and  he  holds  his  place :  for,  look  you^ 
how  he  writes. 

Poms  reads.     John  Falftaff,  knight  j Every  man 

mult  know  that,  as  often  as  he  hath  occafion  to  name 
himfelf:  even  like  thole  that  are  kin  to  the  King,  for 
they  never  prick  their  finger" but  they  fay,  there  is  fome 
of  the  King's  blood  fpilt.  How  comes  that  ?  fays  he, 
that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive:  (15)  the  anfwer; 
is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap$  /  am  the  King's  poor 
coujitiy  Sir. 

P.  Henry.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they  will 

fetch  it  from  Japhet.     But,  to  the  letter : Sir  John 

Falftaff,  knight^  to  the  [on  of  the  King,  near  eft  his  father^ 
Harry  Prince  of  Wales,  Greeting. 

Poins.  Why,  this  is  a  certificate. 

V.Henry.  Peace. 
1  will  imitate  the  honourable  Romans  in  brevity.  (14) 

(13)  The  Jnfwer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrowed  Cap]  But  how  is  a  bar- 
ronjud  Cap  fo  ready  ?  Read,  a  Borrower  s  Cap  :  and  then  there  is  fome 
Humour  in  it.  For  a  Man,  that  goes  to  borrow  Money,  is  of  all  O- 
thers   the  moft  complaifant  :  His  Cap  is  always  at  hand. 

Mr.  Warburton* 

(14)  /  twill  imitate  the  honourable  Romans  in  brevity]  I  don't 
know,  who  could  furnifh  Shakefpeare  with  this  Account  of  the  Roman 
Brevity,  but  Pliny  the  Younger:  B.  I.  Epiit.  xi.  Olhn  nulla;  mihi  Epif- 
tolas  mittis.  Nihil  eji  (inquis,)  quod  fcribam.  At  hoc  ipfum  fcribey 
Nihil  ej/e  quod  fcribas :   Vel  folum    Mud,   unde  incipere  Priores  folebant, 

Si  Vales,  bene  eit ;  ego  valeo. /  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee, 

and  I  haw  thee.  But,  after  all,  mould  it  not  be  Roman,  (in  thejtngular 
Number)  and  Brutus  be  meant  ?  For  He  was  peculiarly  Laconick  in  his 
Stile.  ^  Mr.  Warburton* 

H  h  a,  Poins, 
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Poins.  Sure,  he  means  brevity  in  breath  >  fhort- 
winded. 

P.  Henry.  I  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee,  and 
I  leave  thee.  Be  not  too  familiar  'with  Poins,  for  he  mif- 
ufes  thy  favours  fo  much,  that  he  [wears,  thou  art  1o  mar- 
ry his  Sifter  Nell.  Repent  at  idle  times  as  thou  may' ft :, 
and  fo  farewel.  Thine,  by  yea  and  no :  which  is  as  much 
as  to  fay )  as  thou  ufeft  him,  Jack  Falftaff  with  my  fami- 
liars :  John  with  my  brothers  and  ftfters :  and  Sir  John 
with  all  Europe. 

Poins.  My  lord,  I  will  fleep  this  letter  in  fack,  and 
make  him  eat  it. 

P.  Henry.  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his 
words.  But  do  you  ufe  me  thus,  Ned?  muft  I  marry 
your  fifter  ? 

Poins.  May  the  wench  have  no  worfe  fortune !  But 
I  never  faid  fo. 

V.Henry.  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time, 
and  the  fpirits  of  the  wife  fit  in  the  clouds  and  mock 
us :    is  your  mafter  here  in  London  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  my  lord. 

P.  Henry.  Where  fups  he?  doth  the  old  Boar  feed  in 
the  old  frank  ? 

Bard.  At  the  old  place,  my  lord,  in  Eaft-cheap. 

V.Henry.  What  company? 

Page.  Ephefians,  my  lord,  of  the  old  church. 

P.  Henry.  Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 

Page.  None,  my  lord,  but  old  Mrs.  Quickly,  and 
Mrs.  Dol  Tear-Jheet. 

P.  Henry.  What  Pagan  may  that  be  ? 

Page.  A  proper  gentlewoman,  Sir,  and  a  kinfwoman 
of  my  matter's. 

P.  Henry.  Even  fuch  kin,  as  the  parifh  heifers  are 
to  the  town  Bull.  Shall  we  Ileal  upon  them,  Ned,  at 
fupper  ? 

Poins.  I  am  your  fhadow,  my  lord,  I'll  follow  you. 

V.Henry.  Sirrah,  you  boy,  and  Bardolph,  no  word 
to  your  mafter  that  I  am  yet  come  to  town.  There's 
for  your  filence. 

Bard.  I  have  no  tongue,  Sir. 

Page. 
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Page.  And  for  mine,  Sir,  I  will  govern  it. 

P.  Henry.  Fare  ye  well :  go.  This  Dol  Tear-fleet 
mould  be  fome  road. 

Poins.  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way  between 
St.  Albans  and  London.  ' 

P.  Henry.  How  might  we  fee  Falftaff  bellow  himfelf 
to  night  in  his  true  colours,  and  not  our  felves  be  feen? 

Potns.  Put  on  two  leather  jerkins  and  aprons,  and 
wait  upon  him  at  his  table,  as  drawers. 

P.  Henry.  From  a  God  to  a  Bull?  (if)  a  heavy  de- 
clenfion.  It  was  Jove's  cafe.  From  a  Prince  to  a  pren- 
tice, a  low  transformation ;  that  mall  be  mine :  for  in 
every  thing,  the  purpofe  muft  weigh  with  the  folly. 
Follow  me,  Ned.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  Northumberland^  Caflle. 

Enter  Northumberland,    Lady  Northumberland,    and 

Lady  Percy. 

North.  T  Pr'ythee,  loving  wife,  and  gentle  daughter, 

JL  Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs. 
Put  not  you  on  the  vifage  of  the  times, 
And  be  like  them  to  Percy^  troublefome. 

L. North.  I  have  giv'n  over,  I  will  fpeak  no  more: 
Do  what  you  will :  your  wifdom  be  your  guide. 

North.   Alas,  fweet  wife,  my  Honour  is  at  pawn, 
And,  but  my  Going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

L.Percy.  Oh,  yet,  for  heav'ns  fake,  go  not  to  thefe 
wars. 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word, 

(15)  A  heavy  defcenfion.]  This  is  the  Reading,  which  Mr.  Pope  has 
efpous'd  :  but,  why  not,  Declenfion?  is  not  the  Term  purely  fynono- 
mous  ?  So  in  Richard  III. 

Seducd  the  Pitch  and  Height  of  all  his  Thoughts 

To  bafe  Declenfion  and  loath'd  Bigamy. 
And  fo,  in  Hamlet; 

—  '    '  ■  ■  -» and  to  decline 

Upon  a  Wretch,  tvhofe  natural  Gifts  were  poor 

To  Thofe  of  mine  ! 
For  here  it  figniiies,  to  Jloop,  defend* 

H  h  3  When 
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When  you  were  more  endear'd  to  it,  than  now, 

When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart-dear  Harry, 

Threw  many  a  northward  Look,  to  fee  his  father 

Bring  up  his  Pow'rs:  but  he  did  look  in  vain!  (id) 

Who  then  perfuaded  you  to  ftay  at  home? 

There  were  two  Honours  loft;  yours  and  your  ion's, 

For  yours,  may  heav'nly  Glory  brighten  it ! 

for  his,  it  ftuck  upon  him  as  the  Sun 

In  the  grey  vault  ofheav'n:  and  by  his  light 

Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 

To  do  brave  acts.     He  was,  indeed,  the  glafs. 

Wherein  the  noble  Youth  did  drefs  themfelves. 

He  had  no  legs,  that  pra&is'd  not  his  gait  : 

And  fpeaking  thick,  which  Nature  made  his  blcmifh, 

Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant; 

For  thofe,  that  could  fpeak  low  and  tardily, 

Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abufe, 

To  feem  like  him.     So  that  in  fpeech,  in  gait, 

In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight, 

Jn  military  rules,  humours  of  blood, 

He  was  the  mark  and  glafs,  copy  and  book, 

That  fafhion'd  others.     And  him,  wond'rous  him ! 

0  miracle  of  men  !  him  did  you  leave 
(Second  to  None,  unfeconded  by  You $) 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  God  of  war 
In  difadvantage$  to  abide  a  field, 

(1 6)  But  he  did  long  in  <vain  /]  Nothing  of  longing  has  been  exprefs\J 
before,  which  makes  me  fufpedl  this  Reading.  Shakefpeare,  and  moll 
of  the  Writers  of  his  Time,  lov'd  a  Repetition  of  the  fame  Word  :  and 
as  it  is  immediately  before  faid,  that  Percy  threw  many  a  Northward 
Look,  I  am  perfwaded  the  Poet  wrote ; 

^_ ..  Irut  he  did  look  in  wain  ! 

1  cannot  help  on  this   Occafion   quoting  a  PafTage   from  Arifophanesy 
which  has  been  fufpecled  and  tamper'd  with. 

Thefmoph.  verf.  853. 
Keufler,  who  objects,  that  Expeflaiion  of  any  Body  could  never  have  the 
Effect  here  mention'd,  would  have  us  read,  9"Av@-  yiykvn[Acu,  &c  lam 
dryd,  pined  away,  &c.  with  {landing  and  expe&ing  him.     I  own,  1  have 
always  thought,  the  Error  lay  in  another  Word;  and  would  read, 
''lAA©-  yiyivtiju.au  fX£yQ~£(WMm>%  o  ^  x^inzcQ. 
My  Eyes  are  perfectly  diftorted,  turn'd  a-fquint,  with  looking  out  for 
bim  :  hut  1  can  fee  Nothing  of  him, 

'Where 
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Where  nothing  but  the  found  of  Hot-fpur's  Name 
Did  feem  defenfible :  fo  you  left  Him. 
Never,  O,  never  do  his  Ghoft  the  wrong, 
To  hold  your  honour  more  precife  and  nice 
With  others,  than  with  him.     Let  them  alone: 
The  Marfhal  and  the  Archbifhop  are  ftrong. 
Had  my  fweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers, 
To  day  might  I  (hanging  on  Hot-fpur's  neck) 
Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  Grave. 

North.  Befhrew  your  heart, 
Fair  daughter,  you  do  draw  my  fpirits  from  me, 
With  new-lamenting  ancient  over-fights. 
But  I  muft  go  and  meet  with  danger  there} 
Qr  it  will  feek  me  in  another  place, 
And  find  me  worfe  provided. 
L.  North,  Fly  to  Scotland ^ 
Till  that  the  Nobles  and  the  armed  Commons 
Have  of  their  puiffance  made  a  little  tafte. 

L.  Percy.  If  they  get   ground  and  'vantage  of  the 
King, 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  fteel, 
To  make  ftrength  llronger.     But,  for  all  our  loves, 
Firft  let  them  try  themfelves.     So  did  your  fon: 
He  was  fo  fuffer'd  5  fo  came  I  a  widow: 
And  never  {hall  have  length  of  life  enough, 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes, 
That  it  may  grow  and  fprout  as  high  as  heav'n, 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

North.  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me :  'tis  with  my 
mind 
As  with  the  tide  fwell'd  up  unto  his  height, 
That  makes  a  ftill-ftand,  running  neither  way. 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  Archbifhop, 
But  many  thoufand  reafons  hold  me  back  : 
I  will  refolve  for  Scotland;  there  am  I, 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company.         [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  changes  to  the  Boar\r-head  Tavern 

in  Eaftcheap. 

Enter  two  Drawers. 

I  Draw.  \\T  HAT  the  devil  haft  thou  brought 
VV  there  ?  Apple-  Johns  ?  thou  know 'ft, 
Sir  John  cannot  endure  an  Ayy\c-John. 

z  Draw.  Mafs !  thou  fayeft  true  5  the  Prince  once 
fet  a  difh  of  Apple-J^/w  before  him,  and  told  him 
there  were  five  more  Sir  Johns;  and,  putting  orF  his  hat, 
faid,  I  will  now  take  my  leave  of  thefe  fix  dry,  round, 
old,  wither'd  knights.  It  anger'd  him  to  the  heart  > 
but  he  hath  forgot  That. 

1  Draw.  Why  then,  covej*,  and  fet  them  down ;  and 
fee  if  thou  can' it  find  out  Sneak's  Noife ;  Mrs.  Tear-Jheet 
would  fain  hear  fome  mufick.  Difpatch!  the  room 
where  they  fupt  is  too  hot,  they'll  come  in  ftrait. 

z  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  Prince,  and  Mafter 
Poins  anon  j  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our  jerkins 
and  aprons,  and  Sir  John  mult  not  know  of  it.  Bardolph 
hath  brought  word. 

1  Draw.  Then  here  will  be  old  litis :  it  will  be  an 
excellent  ftratagem. 

z  Draw.  I'll  fee,  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak.        [Exeunt* 

Enter  Hoftefs  and  Dol. 

Ho  ft.  Pfaith,  fweet  heart,  methinks,  now  you  are  in 
an  excellent  good  temperality ;  your  pulfidge  beats  as 
extraordinarily  as  heart  would  defire;  and  your  colour, 
I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rofe:  but,  i'faith,  you 
have  drank  too  much  canarys,  and  that's  a  marvellous 
fearching  wine  5  and  it  perfumes  the  blood,  ere  we  can 
fay  what's  this.     How  do  you  now  ? 

Dol.  Better  then  I  was :  hem.. — 

Ho  ft.  Why,  that  was  well  faid:  a  good  heart's  worth 
gold.     Look,  here  comes  Sir  John. 

8  Enter 
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Enter  Falftaff. 

Fal.  When  Arthur  firft  in  Court empty  the  jour- 
den . and 'was  a  worthy  King:   how  now,  Mrs. 

J}$(? 

Hoft.  Sick  of  a  calm :  yea,  good  (both. 

Fal.  So  is  all  her  feet ;  if  they  be  once  in  a  calm, 
they  are  fick. 

DoL  You  muddy  rafcal,  is  that  all  the  comfort  you 
give  me? 

Fal,  You  make  fat  rafcals,  Mrs.  DoL 

DoL  I  make  them !  gluttony  and  difeafes  make  them, 
I  make  them  not. 

Fal.  If  the  cook  make  the  gluttony,  you  help  to  make 
the  difeafes,  .Dol\  we  catch  of  you,  Dol9  we  catch  of 
you ;  grant  That,  my  poor  Vertue,  grant  That, 

DoL  Ay,  marry,  our  chains  and  our  jewels. 

Fal.  Your  brooches,  pearls  and  owches ;  for  to 
ferve  bravely,  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know  $  to 
come  off  the  breach  with  his  pike  bent  bravely,  and 
to  furgery  bravely  j  to  venture  upon  the  charg'd  cham- 
bers bravely 

DoL  Hang  your  felf,  you  muddy  Conger,  hang  your 

Hoft.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fafhion  5  you  two 
never  meet,  but  you  fall  to  fome  difcord  5  you  are  both, 
in  good  troth,  as  rheUmatick  as  two  dry  toafts,  you  can- 
not one  bear  with  another's  confirmities.  What  the 
good-jer?  one  muft  bear,  and  that  muft  be  you:  you 
are  the  weaker  vefTel,  as  they  fay,  the  emptier  vefTeh 

[to  DoL 

DoL  Can  a  weak  empty  veflel  bear  fuch  a  huge  full 
hogfhead?  there's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  of  Bour- 
deaux  fluff  in  him;  you  have  not  feen  a  hulk  better  fluft 
in  the  Hold.  Come,  I'll  be  friends  with  thee,  Jack: 
thou  art  going  to  the  wars,  and  whether  I  {hall  ever  fee 
thee  again  or  no,  there  is  no  body  cares. 

Enter 
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Enter  Drawer. 

Draw*  Sir,  antient  Piftol  is  below,  and  woold  fpeak 
with  you. 

Doh  Hang  him,  fwaggering  rafcal,  let  him  not  come 
hitherj  it  is  the  foul-mouthd'ft  rogue  in  England. 

Hoft.  If  he  fwagger,  let  him  not  come  here :  no,  by 
my  faith:  I  muft  live  amongft  my  neighbours,  I'll  no 
fwaggerers :  I  am  in  good  name  and  fame  with  the  ve- 
ry beft :  fhut  the  door,  there  comes  no  fwaggerers  here : 
I  have  not  liv'd  all  this  while  to  have  fwaggering  now  : 
fhut  the  door,  I  pray  you. 

Fal.  Do'ft  thou  hear,  Hoftefs? 

Hoft.  Pray  you,  pacifie  your  felf,  Sir  John\  there 
comes  no  fwaggerers  here. 

Fal.  Do'ft  thou  hear it  is  mine  Ancient. 

Hoft.  Tilly-fally,  Sir  John,  never  tell  me  j  your  An- 
cient fwaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was  before 
matter  Ttftck  the  deputy  the  other  day  5  and,  as  he  faid 

to  me-- — it  was  no  longer  ago  thm  ffednefday  laft- * 

neighbour  Quickly^  fays  he ; — —  mafter  Domb  our  mi- 

nifter  was  by  thenj- neighbour  Quickly ,  fays  he, 

receive  thofe  that  are  civil}  for  faith  he,  you  are  in  an 
ill  name :  (now  he  faid  fo,  I  can  tell  whereupon  j)  for, 
fays  he,  you  are  an  honeft  woman,  and  well  thought  on  $ 
therefore  take  heed,  what  guefts  you  receive :  receive, 

fays  he,  no  fwaggering  companions, There  come 

none  here.  You  would  blefs  you,  to  hear  what  he  faid. 
No,  I'll  no  fwaggerers. 

Fal.  He's  no  fwaggerer,  hoftefs ;  a  tame  cheater, 
i'faith  }  you  may  ftroak  him  as  gently  as  a  puppey-grey- 
hound;  he  will  not  fwagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her 
feathers  turn  back  in  any  (hew  of  refiftance.  Call  him 
up,  drawer. 

Hoft.  (17)  Cheater,  call  you  him?  I  will  bar  no  honeft 

man 

( 1 7)  Cheater  call  you  him  ?  I  nvill  bar  n»  honeft  man  my  Houfe.,  nor  na 
Cheater.]  The  Humour  of  This  confifts  in  the  Hoftefs' s  Miftake  in  the 
Signification  of  the  Word  Cheater.  For  the  Officer,  who  was  concern'd 
in  collecting  the  Efcheats  due  to  the  CrQwn,  was  caU'd  by  the  common 

People 
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man  my  houfe,  nor  no  cheater 5  but  I  do  not  love 
fwaggering,  by  my  troth*  (18)  I  am  the  worfe,  when 
one  fays,  fwagger :  feel,  matters,  how  I  fhake,  look  you, 
I  warrant  you. 

Dol.  So  you  do,  hoftefs. 

Ho  ft.  Do  I  ?  yea,  in  very  truth,  do  I,  as  if  it  were  an 
afpen  leaf:  I  cannot  abide  fwaggerers. 

Enter  Piftol,  Bardolph  and  Page, 

Pift.  Save  you,  Sir  John. 

Fal.  Welcome,  ancient  P'tftol.  Here,  Piftol,  I  charge 
you  with  a  cup  of  fack :  do  you  difcharge  upon  mine 
hoftefs. 

Pift.  I  will  difcharge  upon  her,  Sir  John,  with  two 
bullets. 

Fal.  She  is  piftol-proof,  Sir,  you  fliall  hardly  offend 
her. 

Ho  ft.  Come,  I'll  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no  bullets: 
I  will  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's 
pleafure,  L 

Pift.  Then  to  you,  Mi&ixCs  Dorothy,  I  will  charge 
you. 

Dol.  Charge  me!  I  fcorn  you,  fcurvy  companion! 
what?  you  poor,  bafe,  rafcally,  cheating,  lack-linncn 
mate ;  away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away,  I  am  meat  for 
your  mailer.  1 

Pift.  I  know  you,  miftrefs  Dorothy. 

Dol.  Away,  you  cut-purfe  rafcal,  you  filthy  bung, 

People  the  ' 'Cheater.  i.  e.  the  Efcheater.  And  This  was  the  honeft  Man 
the  good  Woman  dreamt  of.  But  as  the  publick  Officers  of  the  Re- 
venae  were  always  had  in  Odium,  I  make  no  Doubt,  but  the  Poet  meant 
here  likewife  to  ridicule  the  Officer.  Mr.  Warburton. 

(18)  I  am  the  nvorfe,  when  one  fays  fwagger:  feel,  Majiers,  honu  I 
Jhake. 

Dol.  So  you  do,  Hoftefs. 

Hofl.  Do  I?  yea,  in  very  Truth  do  I,  as  if  it  were  an  Afpen  leaf.] 
This  Fright  of  the  Hoftefs,  tho'  perfectly  in  Nature  and  Character,  feems 
fneer'd  at  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  their  Knight  of  the  burning  Peflle, 

By  the  Faith  of  my  Body,  d  has  put  me  into  fuch  a  Fright  that  I  trem- 
ble (as  they  fay)  as  'twere  an  Afpen  leaf.  Look  S  my  little  finger,  George, 
ho<w  it  makes.     Now,  in  Truth,  every  Member  of  my  Body  is  the  worfe 

$way : 
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away  :  by  this  wine,  I'll  thruft  my  knife  in  your  mouldy 
chaps,  if  you  play  the  fawcy  cuttle  with  me.  Away,  you 
bottle-ale  rafcal,  you  basket-hilt  ftale  jugler,  you.  Since 
when,  I  pray  you,  Sir?  what,  with  two  points  on  your 
fhoulder?  much. 

Pift.  I  will  murther  your  ruff  for  this. 

FaL  No  more,  Piftol  i  I  wou'd  not  have  you  go  off 
here:  difcharge  your  felf  of  our  company,  Piftol. 

Hoft.  No,  good  captain  Piftol :  not  here,  fweet  cap- 
tain. 

Dol.  Captain!  thou  abominable  damn'd  cheater,  art 
thou  not  aftiam'd  to  be  call'd  captain?  if  Captains 
were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon  you  out  of 
taking  their  names  upon  you,  before  you  have  earn'd 
them.  You  a  captain!  you  {lave!  for  what?  for  tear- 
ing a  poor  whore's  ruff  in  a  bawdy  houfe?  he  a  cap- 
tain! hang  him,  rogue,  he  lives  upon  mouldy  llew'd 
prunes  and  dry'd  cakes.  A  captain!  thefe  villains  will 
make  the  word  captain  as  odious  as  the  word  occupy  > 
which  was  an  excellent  good  word,  before  it  was  ill 
forted :  therefore  captains  had  need  look  to  ic. 

Bard.  Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  Ancient. 

FaL  Hark  thee  hither,  miftrefs  Dol. 

Pifl.  Not  I :  I  tell  thee  what,  Corporal  Bardolph^  I 
could  tear  her:  I'll  be  reveng'd  on  her. 

Page,  Pray  thee,  go  down. 

Pift.  I'll  fee  her  damn'd  firft:  to  Pluto's  damned 
lake,  to  the  infernal  deep,  where  Erebus  and  tortures 
vile  alfo.  Hold  hook  and  line,  fay  I:  down!  down, 
dogs ;  down,  fates :  have  we  not  Hiren  here  ? 

Hoft.  Good  captain  Peefel^  be  quiet,  it  is  very  late :  I 
befeech  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler. 

Pift.  Thefe  be  good  humours,  indeed.  Shall  pack- 
horfes  (ip) 

And 

{19)  m .  — . ■  Shall  Pack-horfes, 

And  hollow  pamper  d  "Jades  of  Afia, 

Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  Miles  a  day,  &c]  Piftol,  tis  certain, 
does  not  deliver  him/elf  like  a  Man  of  this  World',  but  we'll  derive  one 
Teftimony  from  hence,  that  all  his  Extravaganzas  are  not  meer  un- 
meaning Flights  of  Wildnefs  1  but  thrown  in  to  convey  Strokes  of  Satire, 

and 
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And  hollow-pamper'd  jades  of  Afia^ 

Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day, 

Compare  with  Cafars^  and  with  Cannibals^ 

And  Trojan  Greeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 

King  Cerberus^  and  let  the  welkin  roar : 

Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys? 

Hoft.    By  my  troth,   captain,   thefe  are  very  bitter 
words. 

Bard,  Be  gone,  good  Ancient :  this  will  grow  to  a 
brawl  anon. 

Pift.  Die  men,  like  dogs;  give  crowns  like  pins: 
(20)  have  We  not  Hiren  here? 

Hoft.  CV  my  word,  captain,  there's  none  fuch  here. 
What  the  good-jer?  do  you  think,  I  would  deny  her? 
I  pray,  be  quiet. 

Pift.  Then  feed,  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis;  come, 

and  expofe  the  Fuftian  of  fome  contemporary  Pieces.  In  the  zd  Part  of 
an  old  Play,  call'd,  Tamburlaine's  Conquejis,  Or  The  Scythian  Shepherd, 
Tamburlaine  appears  in  his  Chariot,  drawn  by  the  Kings  of  Trebizond 
and  Soria,  with  Bits  in  their  Mouths.  He,  holding  the  Reins  in  his  left 
hand,  and  a  Whip  in  his  right,  fcourges  them;  and  thus  begins  the 
Scene. 

Holla  !  ye  pamper  d  Jades  of  Alia, 

What!  can  ye  draw  but  twenty  Miles  a- day, 

And  ha~ve  Jo  proud  a  Chariot  at  your  Heels, 

And  fuch  a  Coachman  as  great  Tamburlaine  ? 
This  Paflage  was  in  fo  ftrong  Ridicule,  that  I  find  it  again  parodied  in  a 
Comedy  caii'd,  The  Suns  Darling ;  as  alfo  in  the  Coxcomb,  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher. 

(20)   Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ? 

Hoft.  O'  my  Word,  Captain,  there  s  none  fuch  here]  i.  e.  Shall  I  fear, 
that  have  this  trufty  and  invineible  Sword  by  my  Side  ?  For,  as  King 
Arthurs  Swords  were  call'd  Caliburne  and  Ron',  as  Edward  the  Con- 
fefTor's,  Curtana;  as  Charlemagne's,  Joyeufe',  Orlando's,  Durindana, 
Rinaldos,  Fusberta ;  and  Rogero's,  Balifarda  ;  fo  Pijiol,  in  Imitation  of 
thefe  Heroes,  calls  his  Swcwrd  Hiren.  I  have  been  told,  Amadis  du  Gaul 
had  a  Sword  of  this  Name.  It  feems  to  belong  to  fome  Spanifb  Romance, 
and  we  may,  perhaps,  gather  the  Reafon  of  the  Name  from  that  Lan- 
guage. La  Crusca  explains  hiriendo,  (the  Gerund  from  hirir,  to 
itrike;)  enfrappant,  battendo,  percotendo:  From  hence  it  feems  probable 
that  Hiren  may  be  deriv'd;  and  fo  fignify,  a  fwajhing,  cutting  Sword. — 
But  what  wonderful  Humour  is  there  in  the  good  Hoflefs  fo  innocently 
miftaking  Pifol's  Drift,  fancying  that  he  meant  to  fight  for  a  Whore  in 
t  he  Houie,  and  therefore  telling  him,  On  my  Word,  Captain,  there's  none 
fuch  here  \  what  the  good-jer  !  do  you  think,  I  would  deny  her  t 

give 
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give  me  fome  fack.     Sifortuna  me  tormente^  fperato  me 
contente. 

Fear  we  broad  fides?  no,  let  the  fiend jgive  fire: 
Give  me  fome  fack :  and,  fweet-heart,  lye  thou  there  : 
Come  we  to  full  points  here*  and  are  fc?  cater  a"  %  no- 
thing ? 

Fal.  Piftol,  I  would  be  quiet. 

Pift.  (11)  Sweet  knight,  I  kifs  thy  neif :  what!  we 
have  feen  the  feven  ftars. 

Dol.  Thruft  him  down  flairs*  I  cannot  endure  fuch 
a  fuftian  rafcal. 

Pift.  Thruft  him  down  flairs  ?  know  we  not  gallo- 
way nags? 

Fal.  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph^  like  a  fhove-groat 
fhilling :  nay,  if  he  do  nothing  but  fpeak  nothing,  he 
fhall  be  nothing  here. 

Bard.  Come,  get  you  down  flairs. 

Pift.  What  fhall  we  have  incifion?  fhall  we  em- 
brew?  then  Death  rock  me  afleep,  abridge  my  doleful 
days :  why,  then  let  grievous,  ghaftly,  gaping  wounds 
untwine  the  lifters  three:  come,  Atropos,  I  fay. 

[Drawing  his  pwordk 

(21)  Sweet  Knight,  I  kifs  thy  Neif]  i.  c.  I  kifs  thy  Fift.  Mr.  Pope 
will  have  it,  that  neif  here  is  from  nati-va.  i.  e.  a  Woman-Slave  that  is 
born  in  one's  houfe ;  and  that  Pijiol  would  kifs  Falftajfs  domeftick  Mi- 
ftrefs  Dol  Tear/beet.  But  I  appeal  to  every  One  that  fhall  but  read  the 
Scene  over,  whether  This  could  poffibly  be  the  Poet's  Meaning.  There 
is  a  perfect  Fray  betwixt  Dol  and  Pijiol ;  She  calls  him  an  hundred  the 
worft  Names  She  can  think  of:  He  threatens  to  murder  her  Ruff,  and 
fays,  He  could  tear  her.  Bardolph  would  have  him  be  gone ;  but  He 
fays,  he'll  fee  her  damn'd  firft :  and  Dol,  on  the  other  hand,  wants  him 
to  be  thruft  down  Stairs,  and  fays,  She  can't  endure  fuch  a  Fuftian  Rafcal. 
I  mould  very  little  expect,  that  thefe  Parties,  in  fuch  a  Ferment,  fhould 
come  to  kiifing.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  Shakefpeare  thought  of  no  Re- 
conciliation :  For  the  Brawl  is  kept  on,  till  it  rifes  to  drawing  Swords ; 
and  Pijiol,  among  'em,  is  huftled  down  Stairs.  I  can't  think,  any  more 
is  intended  by  the  Poet  than  This :  that  Faljiaff,  weary  of  PifoPs  wrang- 
ling, tells  him,  He  would  be  quiet :  and  that  Pifol,  who  had  no  Quarrel 
with  Sir  John,  but  a  fort  of  Dependance  on  him,  fpeaks  the  Knight 
fair  and  tells  him,  that  he  kiffes  his  Fift:  for  fo  the  Word  Neif  fignines 
in  our  Northern  Counties.     So,  before,  in  Midfummer  Night's  Dream ; 

Bott.  Give  me  thy  Neif,  Monfieur  Muftard-feed. 
And  fo  in  j>.  Jonfons  Poetafter; 

/  wunot,  my  good  two  penny  Rafcal  t  reach  me  thy  Neife. 

Hofi. 
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Ho  ft.  Here's  goodly  fluff  toward. 

Fal.  Give  me  rny  rapier,  boy. 

Dol.  I  pr'ythee,  Jack,  I  pr'/thee,  do  not  draw* 

Fal.  Get  you  down  Hairs. 

\_Dr awing,  and  driving  Piftol  out. 

Hoft.  Here's  a  goodly  tumult  5  I'll  forfwear  keeping 
houfe,  before  I'll  be  in  thefe  tirrits  and  frights.  So; 
murther,  I  warrant  now.  Alas,  alas,  put  up  your  na- 
ked weapons,  put  up  your  naked  weapons. 

Dol.  I  pr'ythee,  Jack,  be  quiet,  the  rafcal  is  gone  : 
ah,  you  whorfon,  little  valiant  villain,  you ! 

Hoft.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'th'  groin  ?  methought,  he 
made  a  fhrewd  thruft  at  your  belly. 

Fal.  Have  you  turn'd  him  out  of  doors  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  Sir,  the  rafcal's  drunk:  you  have  hurt 
him,  Sir,  in  the  fhoulder. 

Fal.  A  rafcal,  to  brave  me! — 

Dol.  Ah,  you  fweet  little  rogue,  you:  alas,  poor  ape, 

how  thou  fweat'ft?  come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face ■ 

come  on,  you  whorfon  chops — -ah,  rogue!  I  love  thee— 
thou  art  as  valorous  as  Heclor  of  Troy,  worth  five  of 
Agamemnon  5  and  ten  times  better  than  the  nine  Wor- 
thies :  a  villain ! 

Fal.  A  rafcally  flave !  I  will  tofs  the  rogue  in  a  blan- 
ket. 

Dol.  Do,  if  thou  dar'fr.  for  thy  heart:  if  thou  do'ft, 
I'll  canvafs  thee  between  a  pair  of  iheets. 

Enter  Mufick. 

Page.  The  mufick  is  come,  Sir. 

Fal.  Let  them  play ;  play,  Sirs.  Sit  on  my  knee, 
Dol.  A  rafcal,  bragging  flave !  the  rogue  fled  from 
me  like  quick-filver. 

Dol.  I'faith,  and  thou  followd'fl  him  like  a  church : 
thou  whorfon  little  tydie  Bartholomew  Boar-pig,  when 
wilt  thou  leave  fighting  on  days,  and  foyning  on 
nights,  and  begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  hea- 
ven ? 

Enter 
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Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins  difguis'd. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  Dol,  do  not  fpeak  like  a  death's* 
head:  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end. 

DoL  Sirrah,  what  humour  is  the  Prince  of? 

Fal.  A  good  fhallow  young  fellow :  he  would  have 
made  a  good  Pantler,  he  would  have  chipp'd  bread  well. 

Dol.  They  fay,  Poins  hath  a  good  wit. 

Fal.  He  a  good  wit?  hang  him,  baboon! —  his  wit  is 
as  thick  as  T'ewksbury  muftard:  there  is  no  more  con- 
ceit in  him,  than  is  in  a  mallet. 

Dol.  Why  doth  the  Prince  love  him  fo  then? 

FaL  Becaufe  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bignefs :  and 
he  plays  at  quoits  well,  and  eats  conger  and  fennel, 
and  drinks  off  candles  ends  for  flap-dragons,  and  rides 
the  wild  mare  with  the  boys,  and  jumps  upon  joint 
ftools,  and  fwears  with  a  good  grace,  and  wears  his, 
boot  very  fmooth  like  unto  the  fign  of  the  leg,  and 
breeds  no  bate  with  telling  of  difcreet  ftories  $  and  fuch 
other  gambol  faculties  he  hath,  that  fhew  a  weak  mind 
and  an  able  body,  for  the  which  the  Prince  admits  him  : 
for  the  Prince  himfelf  is  fuch  another :  the  weight  of 
an  hair  will  turn  the  fcales  between  their  Averdupois. 

P.  Henry.  Would  not  this  Nave  of  a  wheel  have  his 
ears  cut  off? 

Poins.  Let  us  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P.  Henry.  Look,  if  the  wither'd  Elder  hath  not  his 
poll  claw'd  like  a  Parrot. 

Poins.  Is  it  not  flrange,  that  defire  fhould  fo  many 
years  out-live  performance? 

Fal.  Kifs  me,  Dol. 

V.Henry.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunction! 
what  fays  the  almanack  to  that? 

Poins.  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon  his  man 
be  not  lifping  to  his  mailer's  old  Tables,  his  note-book, 
his  counfel-keeper? 

Fal.  Thou  doft  give  me  flattering  buffes. 

DoL  By  my  troth,  I  kifs  thee  with  a  moll  conftant 
heart. 

FaL  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

DoL 
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Dol.  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  fcurvy 
young  boy  of  them  all. 

Fal.  What  (tuff  wilt  thou  have  a  kirtle  of?  I  fhall 
receive  mony  owlhurfday :  Thou  fhalt  have  a  cap  to 
morrow.  A  merry  fong,  come:  it  grows  late,  we  will 
to  bed.     Thou  wilt  forget  me,  when  I  am  gone. 

Dol  By  my  troth,  thou  wilt  fet  me  a  weeping  if  thou 
fay'fl  fo:  prove,  that  ever  I  drefs  my  felf  handfom  till 
thy  return- Well,  hearken  the  end. 

Fal.  borne  fack,  Francis. 

V.Henry;  Poins.  Anon,  anon,  Sir 

Fal.  Hal  a  baitard  ton  of  the  King's!  and  arc  not 
thou  Poins  his  brother? 

P.  Henry.  Why,  thou  globe  of  finful  continents,  what 
a  life  do  ft  thou  lead  ? 

Fal.  A  better  than  thou  :  I  am  a  gentleman,  thou  art 
a  drawer. 

Y.Henry.  Very  true,  Sir 3  and  I  come  to  draw  you 
out  by  the  ears. 

Hofi.  Oh,  the  lord  prcfervc  thy  good  Grace !  Wel- 
come to  London  —  Now  heav'n  blefs  that  fweet  face  of 
thine:  what,  are  you  come  from  Wales? 

Fal.  Thou  whoribn-mad  compound  of  majeftyj  by 
this  light  flefh  and  corrupt  blood,  thou  art  welcome. 

[Leaning  his  band  upon  Dol. 

Dol.  How!  you  fat  fool,  I  fcorn  you. 

Pains.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your  re- 
venge, and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take  not  the 
heat. 

V.Henry.  You  whoffon  candle-myne,  yqu,  how  vile- 
ly did  you  fpeak  of,  me  even  now,  before  this  honeft, 
virtuous,  civil  gentlewoman? 

Hofi.  'Blefling  on  your  good  heart,  and  fo  (he  is,  by 
my  troth. 

Fal.  Didft  thou  hear  me  ? 

P.  Henry.  Yes ;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did  when 
vou  ran  away  by  Gads-hill-,  you  knew,  I  was  at  your 
back,  and  fpoke  it  on  purpofe  to  try  my  patience. 

Fal.  No,  no,  no  j  not  fo  5  I  did  not  think,  thou  waft 
within  hearing. 

Vol.  III.  t  i  P.Henry. 
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V.Henry.  I  fhali  drive  you  then  to  confefs  the  wilful 
abufe,  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

Fal.  No  abufe,  Hal,  on  my  honour,  no  abufe. 

V.Henry.  Not  to  difpraife  mc,  and  call  me  pantler, 
and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what? 

Fal.  No  abufe,  HaL 

Poins.  No  abufe! 

Fal.  No  abufe,  Ned>  in  the  world  j  honeft  AW,  none. 
I  difprais'd  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked 
might  not  fall  in  love  wich  him-,  in  which  doing,  I 
have  done  the  part  of  a  careful  friend,  and  a  true  fub- 
je&,  and  thy  father  is  to  give  me  thanks  for  it.  No 
abufe,  Hal,  none,  Ne4*  none  5  no,  boy?,  none. 

R  Henry.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear  and  entire  cow- 
ardife  doth  not  make  chee  wrong  this  virtuous  gentle- 
woman, to  clofe  with  us?  Is  fhe  of  the  wicked?  is 
thine  Hoftefs  here  of  the  wicked?  or  is  the  boy  of  the 
wicked?  or  honed  Bardolph,  whofe  zeal  burns  in  his 
nofe,  of  the  wicked  ? 

Poins.  Anfvver,  thou  dead  Elm,  anfwer. 

Fal.  The  fiend  hath  prickt  down  Bardolph  irrecove- 
rable, and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy- kitchen,  where  he 
doth  nothing  but  road  mault- worms:  for  the  boy, 
there  is  a  good  angel  about  him,  but  the  devil  out-bids 
him  too. 

P.  Henry.  For  the  women  ? 

Fal.  For  one  of  them,  (he  is  in  hell  already,  and 
burns  poor  fouls:  for  the  other,  I  owe  her  money j  and 
whether  fhe  be  damn'd  for  that,  I  know  not. 

Hoft.  No,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  No,  1  think,  thou  art  not :  I  think,  thou  art 
quit  for  that.  Marry,  there  is  another  indictment  up- 
on thee,  for  fufFering  flefh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  houfe, 
contrary  to  the  law,  for  the  which  I  think  thou  wilt 
howl. 

Hofl.  All  victuallers  do  fo:  what  is  a  joint  of  mutton 
or  two  in  a  whole  Lent? 

P.  Henry.  You,  gentlewoman, 

Dol.  What  fays  your  Grace  ? 

Fal.  His  Grace  fiysTharrwhich  his  flefh  rebels  again  fl. 

-  bop. 
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Hoft.  Who  knocks  fo  loud  at  door?  look  to  the  door 
there,  Francis. 

Enter  Peto. 

P.Henry.  Peto,  how  now?  what  news? 
Peto.  The  King  your  father  is  at  fVeftminfter^ 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  Polls 
Come  from  the  North  $  and  as  I  came  along, 
I  rriet  and  overtook  a  dozen  captains, 
feare-headedj  fweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns, 
And  asking  every  one  for  Sir  John  Falftaff. 
P.  Henry.   By  heaven,-    Poins,   I    feel    me  much   to 
blame, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time  j 
When  temped  of  commotion,  like  the  South 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  fword,  and  cloak :  Falftaff,  good  night. 

[Exeunt  Prince  and  Poins. 
Fal.  Now  comes  in  the  fweeteft  morfel  of  the  night, 
and  we  mull  hence,  and  leave  it  unpickt.  More  knock- 
ing at  the  door?  how  now?  what's  the  matter? 

Bard.  You  m'uft  away  £0  Court,  Sir,"  prefently:  a 
dozen  captains  (lay  at  door  for  you. 

Fal.  Pay  the  muficians,  Sirrah:  farewel,  Ho  fiefs  ; 
farewel,  Dot.  You  fee,  my  good  wenches,  how  men 
of  merit  are  fought  after  $  the  undeferver  may  ileep, 
when  the  man  of  action  is  call'd  on.  Farewel,  good 
wenches  -,  if  I  be  not  fent  away  porf,  I  will  fee  you  a- 
gain,  ere  I  go. 

Dol.  I  cannot  fpeakj    if  my  heart  be  not  ready  to 
buril — —well,  fvveet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thy  felf. 
Fal.  Farewel,  farewel.  [Exit. 

Hoft.  Well,   fare  thee  well :  I  have  known  thee  thefe 
twenty  nine  years,  come  pefcod-time  j  but  an  honefler 
and  truer-hearted  man  —  well,  fare  thee  well. 
Bard.  Mrs.  Tear-Jheet^* — 
Hoft.  What's  the  matter? 

Bard.  Bid  Miftrefs  Tear-Jheet  come  to  my  matter.' 
Hi  ft.  O  run,  Dol,  run;  run,  good  D»L  '      [Exeunt. 

I  i  2.  ACT 
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ACT      III. 

$  C  E  N'E,  the  Palace  in  London. 

Enter  King  Henry  in  his  Night-gown,  with  a 

Tage. 

K.  Henry. 

GO,  call  the  Earls  of  Surrey  and  of  Warwick  % 
But,  e»-e  they  come,  bid  them   o'er-read  thefc 
ktters, 
And  well  coniider  of  them  :  make  good  fpeed. 

[Exit  Page* 
How  many  thoufands  of  my  pooreft  Subje&s 
Are  at  this  hour  afleep!  O  gentle  Sleep, 
Nature's  foft  Nurfe,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eye-lids  down, 
And  deep  my  fenfes  in  forget  fulnefs? 
Why  rather,  Sleep,  ly'ft  thou  in  fmoaky  cribs, 
Upon  uneafic  pallets  ftretching  thee, 
And  hufht  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thv  {lumber  5 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  Great, 
Under  the  Canopies  of  coftly  Mate, 
And  lull'd  with  founds  of  fweeteft  melody  ? 
O  thou  dull  God,  why  ly'fl  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathfom  beds,  and  leav'ft  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-cafe,  or  a  common  larum-bell  ? 
Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mail, 
Seal  up  the  fhip-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brain', 
lit  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  Surge  $ 
And  in  the  viiltation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monllrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf'ning  clamour*  in  the  flip'ry  ihrouds, 
That,  with  the  hurley,  death  it  felf  awakes? 
Caffit  thou,  O  partial  Sleqp,  give  thy  repole 

To 
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To  the  wet  fea-boy  in  an  hour  fo  rude? 

And,  in  the  calmeft  and  the  ftilleft  night, 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
|Deny  it  to  a  King?  then  happy  low  !  lye  down*  (Vi) 
lUneafie  lyes  the  head,  that  wears  a  Crown. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Surrey. 

War.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  Majefty* 

K.  Henry.  Is  it  good  morrow,  lords  ? 

War.  'Tis  one  o'  clock,  and  paft. 

K.  Henry,  (i  3)  Why,  then,  good  morrow  to  you.  Well^ 
my  lords, 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  fentyou? 

War.  We  have,  my  Liege. 

K.  Henry.  Then  you  perqeive  the  body  of  our  King* 
doni^ 
How  foul  it  is  j  what  rank  difeafes  grow, 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.  It  is  but  as  a  body,  yet  diftemper'd, 
Which  to  its  former  ftrength  may  be  reftor'd, 
With  good  advice  and  little  medicine  ; 
My  lord  Northumberland  will  foon  be  cool'd. 

K.  Henry.  Oh  heav'n,  that  one  might  read  the  book 
of  fate, 
And  fee  the  revolution  of  the  times, 

(22) •  then  happy  low  !  lye  down  j 

Uneafie  lyes  the  head,  &c.}  Thq'  I  have  not  diilurb'd  the  Text, 
Mr.  Warhurton  thinks,  S hake/pear e  would  not  have  ufed  To  poor  a  Re- 
petition as  lye  down  and  uneafie  lyes:     He  therefore  conjectures 

— —  'Then  happy,  lowly  Clown  ! 

Uneafie  lyes  the  Head,  that  wears  a  Crown. 
This,  fays  He,  is  the  juit  Conclufion  from  all  faid  before.     If  Sleep  will 
%  a  King,  and  confortit  felf  with  Beggars,  then  happy  the  lowly  Clown [% 
and  unealy  the  crown'd  Head. 

(23)  Why  then  good  morrow  to  you  all,   my  Lords.; 

Have  you  read  oer,  &c]  I  muit  account  for  the  Change  I  have 
ventured  at  here.  In  the  preceding  Page  the  King  fends  Letters  to  Sur- 
rey and  Warwick,  with  Charge  that  they  mould  read  them  and  attend 
him.  Accordingly  here  Surrey  and  Warwick  come,  and  no  body  elfe, 
in  Obedience  to  that  Summons.  The  King  would  hardly  have  faid 
Good  morrow  to  You  All,  to  two  Peers,  and  no  more.  My  Emendati- 
on wants  no  further  Support,  than  This  naked  Stating  of  the  Cafe* 
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Make  Mountains  level,  and  the  Continent, 
Weary  of  iblid  firmnefs,  melt  it  felf 
Into  the  Sea  5  and,  other  times,  to  fee 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  Ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune  s  hips :  t\ow  Chances  mock, 
And  Changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors !  O,  if  this  were  feen, 
The  happieft  youth  viewing  his  progrefs  through, 
What  perils  pall,  what  croifes  to  eniue, 
Wou'd  fhut  the  book,  and  fit  him  down  and  die. 
'Tis  not  ten  Years  gone, 

Since  Richard  and  Northumberland,  great  Friend?, 
Did  feaft  together  j  and  in  two  years  after 
Were  they  at  wars.     It  is  but  eight  years*  fince, 
This  Percy  was  the  man  neareit  my  foul  -, 
Who,  like  a  brother,  toiPd  in  my  affairs, 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot  y 
Yea,  for  my  fake,  ev'n  to  the  eyes  of  Richard 
Gave  him  defiance.     But  which  of  you  was  by  ? 
(You,  coufin  Nevilj  as  I  may  remember) 

[fo  Warwick. 
When  Richard,  with  his  eye  brim- full  of  tears, 
Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland, 
Did  fpeak  thefe  words,  now  prov'd  a  prophecy. 
4  Northumberland^  thou  ladder  by  the  which 
4  My  coufin  Bolingbroke  afcends  my  Throne: 
(Though  then,  Heav'n  knows,  I  had  no  fuch  intent  $ 
But  that  Necefiity  fo  bow'd  the  State, 
That  I  and  Greatnefs  were  compell'd  to  kifs :) 
4  The  time  (hall  come,  (thus  did  he  follow  it,) 
4  The  time  will  come,  that  foul  fin,  gathering  head, 
4  Shall  break  into  corruption :  fo  went  on, 
Foretelling  this  fame  time's  condition, 
And  the  divifion  of  our  amity. 

War.  There  is  a  hiftory  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  the  Nature  of  the  times-  deceas'd  * 
The  which  obferv'd,  a  man  may  prophefie, 
Vvith  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  feeds 
|And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreafured. 

Such 
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Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time; 

And  by  the  neceffary  form  of  this, 

King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  gucfs, 

hat  great  Northumberland^  then  falfe  to  him, 
ould  of  that  feed  grow  to  a  greater  falfenefs, 
hich  mould  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon, 

nlefs  on  you. 

K.  Henry.  Are  thefe  things  then  necefllties? 
then  lee  us  meet  them  like  neceffitiesj 
/ind  that  fame  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us: 

fhey  fay,  the  Rifhop  and  Northumberland 
re  fifty  thoufand  ftrong. 
War.  It  cannot  be: 
humour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo, 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd.     Pleafe  it  your  Grace 
To  go  to  bed.     Upon  my  life,  my  lord, 
[The  PowVs,  that  you  already  have  fent  forth, 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  eafily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  receiv'd 
A  certain  inltance  that  Glendower  is  dead. 
'Your  Majefty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill, 
And  thefe  unfeafon'd  hours  perforce  muft;  add 
Unto  your  ficknefs. 

K.  Henry.  I  will  t^ke  your  counfel  ; 
And  were  thefe  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand, 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE   changes  to  Jujjice  Shallow  V   Seat 
in  Glouceiterfliire. 

Enter  Shallow   and  Silence,  Juftices  \    n&ith  Mouldy* 
Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  antf  Biill-cajk 

Shah  /""^-Q  M  E  on,   come  en,   come   on ;   give  me 

V-/  your  hand,  Sir  >  an  early  ftirrer,hy  the  rood.  - 
And  how  doth  my  good  coufin  Silence  ? 

Sih  Good  morrow,  good  coufin  Shallow. 

Shah  And  how  doth  my  coufin,  your  bed-fellow? 
and  your  faireft  daughter^  and  mine,  my  god-daughter 
Ellen  ?  & 

J  i  4 
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Sil.  Alas,  a  black  ouzel,  coufin  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  yea  and  nay,  Sir,  I  dare  fay,  my  coufin 
William  is  .become  a  good  fcholar :  he  is  at  Oxford  itill, 
is  he  not? 

Sil.  Indeed,  Sir,  to  my  coft. 

Shal.  He  muft  then  to  the  Inns  of  Court  fhortly:  I 
was  once  of  Clemenfs-lnn-,  where,  I  think,  they  will 
talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

SU.  You  were  call'd  lufly  Shallow  then,  coufin. 

Shal.  I  was  call'd  any  thing,  and  I  would  have  done 
any  thing,  indeed,  too*  and  roundly  too.  There  was  I, 
and  little  John  Doit  of  Staffordflnrer  and  black  George 
Bare,  and  Francis  Pickbone%  and  Will  Squele  a  Col's- 
wold  man,  you  had  not  four  fuch  fwinge-bucklers  in  all 
the  Inns  of  Court  again:  and  I  may  fay  to  you,  we 
knew  where  the  Bona-Roba\  were,  and  had  the  j^eft  of 
them  all  at  commandment.  Then  was  Jack  F^lflaff, 
(now  Sir  John)  a  boy,  and  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Sil.  This  Sir  John^  coufin,  that  comes  hither  anon 
about  Soldiers  ? 

Shal.  The  fame  Sir  John,  the  very  fame:  F  faw  him, 
break  Schoggarfs  head  at  the  Court-gate,  when  he  was 
a  crack,  not  thus  high;  and  the  verv  fame  day  I  did 
fight  with  one  Samp  fan  Stockfijh,  &  fruiterer,  behind 
Grays- Inn.  O  the  mad  days  that  I  have  fpent!  and  to 
fee  how  many  of  mine  old  acquaintance  are  dead? 

Sil.  We  (hall  all  follow,  coufin. 

Shal  Certain,  'tis  certain,  very  fure,  very  fure: 
death  (as  the  Pfalmiir.  faith)  is  certain  to  all,  all  fhall 
die.   How  a  good  yoke  of  Bullocks  at  Stamford  Fair? 

Sil.  Truly,  couiin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shal.  Death  is  Certain.  Is  old  Double  of, your  town 
living  yet  ? 

Sil.  Dead,  Sir. 

Shal.  Dead  !  fee,  fee,  he  drew  a  good  bow :  and 
dead  ?  he  fhot  a  fine  ilioot.  John  of  Gaunt  loved  him 
well,  and  betted  much  mony  on  his  head.  SJ)ead!  he 
would  have  clapt  in  the  clowt  at  twelve  fcore,  and  car- 
ried you  a  fore  hand  fhaft  a  fourteen  and  fourteen  and 
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a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to 
fee.     How  a  fcore  of  ewes  now  ? 

57/.  Thereafter  as  they  be :  a  fcore  of  good  ewes  may 
be  worth  ten  pounds. 

Shal.  And  is  old  Double  dead  ? 

Enter  Bardolph,  and  Page, 

Sil.  Here  come  two  of  Sir  John  Falftaff's  men,  as  J 
think. 

Shah  Good  morrow,  honeft  gentlemen. 

Bard.  I  befeech  you,  which  is  Juftice  Shallow? 

Shal.  I  am  Robert  Shallow^  Sir,  a  poor  Efquire  of 
this  County,  one  of  the  King's  Jufti ces  of  the  peace: 
what  is  your  good  pleafure  with  me? 

Bard.  My  captain,  Sir,  commends  him  to  you:  my 
captain  Sir  John  Falftaff;  a  tall  gentleman,  by  heav'n! 
and  a  moil  gallant  leader 

Shal.  He  greets  me  well :  Sir,  I  knew  him  a  good 
back-fword  man.  How  doth  the  good  Knight?  may 
I  ask,  how  my  lady  his  wife  doth? 

Bard.  Sir,  pardon,  a  foldier  is  better  accommodated 
than  with  a  wife. 

Shal.  It  is  well  faid,  Sir;  and  it  is  well  faid,  indeed, 

too  :  better  accommodated it  is  good,  yea,  indeed, 

is  it  •,  good  phrafes,  furely,  are,  and  ever  were,  very  com* 
mendable.  Accommodated  —  it  comes  of  accommodo; 
very  good,  a  good  phrafe. 

Bard.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  I  have  heard  the  word. 
Phrafe,  call  you  it  ?  by  this  day,  I  know  not  the 
phrafe:  but  I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  fword, 
to  be  a  foldier-like  word,  and  a  word  of  exceeding  good 
command.  Accommodated,  that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as 
they  fay,  accommodated  5  or,  when  a  man  is,  being 
whereby  he  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated, 
which  is  an  excellent  thing. 

Enter  Falftaff. 

Shah  It  is  veryjuft:    look,  here  comes  good  Sir 
John.    Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me  your  Wor- 
ship's 
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fhip's  good  hand:  truft  me,  you  look  well,  and  bear 
your  years  very  well.     Welcome,  good  Sir  John. 

Fah  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  well,  good  mafter  Robert 
Shallow:.  Mafter  Sure- card,  as  I  think, 1 — 

Shah  No,  Sir  John,  \%  is  my  coufin  Silence,  in  Com- 
miflion  with  me. 

Fal.  Good  mafter  Silence,  it  well  befits,  you  mould  be 
of  the  peace. 

SiL  Your  good  Worfhip  is  welcome. 

Fal.  Fie,  this  is  hot  weather,  gentlemen  j  have  you 
provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  of  fufBcient  men? 

ShaL  Marry  have  we,  Sir:  will  you  fit  ? 

Fal.  Let  me  fee  them,  I  befeech  you. 

Shah  Where's  the  roll  ?  where's  the  roll?  where's 
the  roll?  let  me  fee,  let  me  fee,  let  me  fee:  fo,  fo, 
fo,  fo:  yea,  marry,  Sir.  Ralph  Mouldy :  —  let  them  ap- 
pear as  I  call :  lex  them  do  fo,  let  them  do  fo.  Let  me 
fee,  where  is  Mouldy  ? 

Moul.  Here,  if  it  pleafe  you. 

Shah  What  think  you,  Sir  John?  a  good  limb'd 
fellow  :  young,  ftrong,  and  of  good  friends. 

Fah  Is  thy  name  Mouldy? 

Moul.  Yea,  if  it  pleafe  you, 

Fah  'Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  us'd. 

Shah  Ha,  ha,  ha,  moft  excellent,  i'faith.  Things, 
that  are  mouldy,  lack  ufe  :  very  lingular  good.  Well 
faid,  Sir  John,  very  w^jl  faid. 

Fah  Prick  him. 

Moul.  I  was  prickt  well  enough  before,  if  you  could 
have  let  me  alone:  my  old  dame  will  be  undone  now 
for  one  to  do  her  husbandry,  and  her  drudgery ;  you 
need  not  to  have  prickt  me,  there  are  other  men  fitter 
to  go  out  than  I. 

Fah  Go  to :  peace,  Mouldy,  you  fhall  go.  Mouldy, 
it  is  time  you  were  fpent. 

Mouh  Spent? 

Shah  Peace,  fellow,  peace:  (land  afide:  know  you 
where  you  are?  for  the  other.  Sir  John.  —  Let  me  fee: 
Simon  Shadow* 
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Fal  Ay,  marry,  let  rne  hav«  him  to  fit  un4er ;  he> 
like  to  be  a  cold  foldier. 

Shal  W herd's  Shadow  ? 

Shad.  Here,  Sir, 

Fal  Shadow,  whofe  fon  a*t  thou? 

£>W.  My  mother's  fon,   Sir. 

Fal.  Thy  mother's  fon!  like  enough}  and  thy  fa* 
ther's  {hadow ;  fo  the  fon  of  the  female  is  the  jhadow 
ot  the  male:  it  is  often  fo,  indeed,  but  not  of  the  fa* 
ther's  fubftance. 

Shal.  Do  you  like  him,  Sir  John? 

Fal.  Shadow  will  ferve  for  fummer ;  prick  him  > 
for  we  have  a  number  of  fliadQW$  do  6U  tip  the  muf» 
tei'-book. 

Shal.  Thomas  Wart. 

Fal.   Where's  he? 

Wart.  Here,  Sir. 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Wart  ? 

Wart.  Yea,  Sir. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  war£. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him  down,  Sir  John? 

Fal.  It  were  ftiperfluousj  for  his  apparel  is  built  up* 
on  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  (lands  ypoa  pins  \ 
prick  him  no  more. 

Shal  Ha,  ha,  ha,  you  can  do  it,  Sir  j  you  can  d$ 
it:  I  commend  you  well,    Francis  Feeble* 

Feeble.  Here,  Sir. 

Fal.  What  trade  art  thou,  Feeble? 

Feeble.  A  woman's  tailor,  Sir. 

Shal.  Shall  1  prick  him,  Sir? 

Fal.  You  may  :  but  if  he  had  been  a  man's  tailor,  he 
would  have  prick'd  you.  Wilt  thou  make  as  many- 
holes  in  an  enemy's  battel,  as  thou  haft  done  in  a  wo- 
man's petticoat? 

Feeble.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  Sir;  youcau  have  no 
more. 

Fal.  Well  faid,  good  woman's  tailor  5  well  faid, 
courageous  Feeble :  thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the  wrath* 
ful  Dove,   or  raoft  magnanimous  Moijfc,    Prick  the 

woma,n'^ 
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woman's   tailor  well,   matter    Shallow,    deep,   matter 
Shallow. 

Feeble.  I  would,  Wart  might  have  gone,  Sir. 

Fal.  I  would,  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor,  that  thou 
might'ft  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go.  I  can- 
not put  him  to  be  a  private  foldier,  that  is  the  lea- 
der of  fo  many  thoufands.  Let  that  fuffice,  mod  for- 
cible Feeble. 

Feeble.  It  ftiall  fuffice. 

Fal.  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble.  Who  is 
the  next  ? 

Shal.  Peter  Bulcalf  of  the  Green. 

Fal.  Yea,  marry,  let  us  fee  Bulcalf. 

Bui.  Here,  Sir. 

Fal.  Truft  me,  a  likely  fellow.  Come,  prick  me  Bui- 
cal^  till  he  roar  again. 

Bui.  Oh,  good  my  lord  captain,- • 

Fal.  What  doft  thou  roar  before  th'art  prickt? 

Bui.  Oh,  Sir,   I  am  a  difeafed  man. 

Fal.  What  difeafe  haft  thou? 

Bui.  A  whorfon  Cold,  Sir  5  a  cough,  Sir,  which  I 
caught  with  ringing  in  the  King's  affairs,  upon  his  Co- 
ronation-day, Sir. 

Fal.  Come,  thou  (halt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown:  w$ 
will  have  away  thy  Cold,  and  I  will  take  fuch  order  that 
thy  friends  {hall  ring  for  thee.   Is  here  all? 

Shal.  There  is  two  more  called  than  your  number, 
you  mutt  have  but  four  here,  Sir  5  and  fo,  I  pray  you, 
go  in  with  me  to  dinner. 

Fal.  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot 
tarry  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you,  in  good  troth, 
matter  Shallow. 

Shal.  O,  Sir  John,  do  you  remember  fince  we  lay 
all  night  in  the  wind-mill  in  Saint  George's  fields  ? 

Fal.  No  more  of  that,  good  matter  Shallow,  no  more 
of  that. 

Shal.  Ha !  it  was  a  merry  night.  And  is  Jane  Night- 
work  alive? 

Fal.  She  lives,  naafter  Shallow. 

Shal. 
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Shal.  She  never  eould  away  with  me. 
Fal.  Never,  never :  fhe  would  always  fay,  fhe  could 
not  abide  mafter  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  the  mafs,  I  could  anger  her  to  the  heart : 
{he  was  then  a  Bona-roba.  Doth  fhe  hold  her  own 
well? 

Fal.  Old,  old,  mafter  Shallow. 

Shal.  Nay,  fhe  muft  be  old,  fhe  cannot  chufe  but 
be  old  j  certain,  {he's  old,  and  had  Robin  Night-work 
by  old  Night-work,  before  I  came  to  Clemen? 's-Inn. 
SIL  That's  fifty  five  years  ago. 
Shah  Hah,  coufin  Silence,  that  thou  hadft  feen  That, 

that  this  knight  and  I  have  feen! hah,  Sir  John, 

faid  I  well? 

Fal.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  Mafter 
Shallow. 

Shal.  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  in  faith,  Sir  John, 
we  have:  our  watch- word  was,  hem,  boys.  —  Come, 
iet's  to  dinner  j  Oh,  the  days  that  we  have  feen!  come, 
come. 

Bui.  Good  mafter  corporate  Bardolph,  ftand  my  friend, 
and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  fhillings  in  French  Crowns 
for  you  :  in  very  truth,  Sir,  I  had  as  lief  be  hang'd, 
Sir,  as  go>  and  yet  for  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  do  not 
care,  but  rather  becaufe  I  am  unwilling,  and  for  mine 
own  part,  have  a  defire  to  (lay  with  my  friends  $  elfe, 
Sir,  I  did  not  care  for  mine  own  part  fo  much. 
Bard.  Go  to  j  ftand  afide. 

Moul.  And  good  mafter  corporal  captain,  for  my  old 
Dame's  fake  ftand  my  friend:  (he  hath  no  body  to  do 
any  thing  about  her  when  I  am  gone,  and  fhe's  old  and 
cannot  help  her  felf :  you  (hall  have  forty,  Sir. 
Bard.  Go  to  j  ftand  afide. 

Feeble.  I  care  not,  a  man  can  die  but  once ;  we  owe 
God  a  death,  I  will  never  bear  a  bafe  mind :  if  it  be 
my  deftiny  fo :  if  it  be  not,  fo.  No  man  is  too  good 
to  ferve  his  Prince  •,  and  let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he 
that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the  next. 
Bard.  Well  faid,  thou  art  a  good  fellow. 
Feeble.  'Faith,  I  will  bear  no  bafe  mind. 

Fal 
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FaL  Come,  Sit*,  which  men  fhall  I  have? 

Shal.  Four  of  which  you  pleafe. 

Bard.  Sir,  a  word  with  you:  — I  have  three  pound 
to  free  Mouldy  and  Bulcalf. 

FaL  Go  to:  well. 

Shal.  Come,  Sir  John,  which  four  will  you  have? 

FaL  Do  you  chufe  for  me. 

Shal.  Marry  then,  Mouldy ,  Bulcalf,  Fecbk  and  Shadow. 

FaL  Mouldy ,  and  Bulcalf:'  ~  -for  you,  Mouldy*, 
ftay  at  home  till  you  are  pair,  fervice:  and  for  your 
part,  Bulcalf>  grow  till  you  come  unco  it :  1  will  none 
of  you. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  do  not  yourfelf  wrong, 
they  are  your  likelieft  men,  and  I  would  have  you  ferv'd 
with  the  belt. 

FaL  Will  you  tell  me,  maftrer  Shallow^  how  to  chufe 
a  man?  care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,  the  ftature, 
bulk  and  big  femblance  of  a  man  ?  give  me  the  fpirit, 
mafter  Shallow.     Here's  JVart ;  you  iee,  what  a  ragged 
appearance  it  is:  he  mall  charge  you  and  difcharge  you 
with  the  motion  of  a  pewterer's  hammer ;  come  off  and 
on,  fwiftei"  than  he  that  gibbets  on  the  brewer's  bucket. 
And  this  fame  half-fac'd  fellow  Shadowi  give  me  this 
man,  he  prefems  no  mark  to  the  enemy,  the  fo-man 
may  with  as  great  aim"  level  at  the  edge  of  a  pen-knife : 
and,   for  a  retreat,   how  fweetly  will  this  Feeble^  the 
Woman's  tailor,    run  off?   O  give  me  the  fpare  men*- 
and  fpare  me  the  great  ones.     Put  me  a  caiiver  into 
JVarfs  hand,  Bardolph. 
Bard.  Hold,  Wart,  traverfe  $  thus,  thus,  thus. 
Fal.  Come,  manage  me  youi*  caiiver :  fo,  very  well, 
go  to,  very  good,  exceeding  good.    O,  give  me  always 
a  little,  lean,  old,  chopt,  bald  IhoD.    Well  faid,  JVarty 
thou  art  a  good  fcab :  hold,  there's  a  teller  for  thee. 

Shal.  He  is  not  his  craft-mafter,  he  doth  not  do  it 
right.  I  remember  at  Mile- End-Green^  when  I  lay  at 
Clement* %  Inn,  (14)  I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's 

Shbw  j 

(24)  I  <was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur' j  Show.]  The  only  Intelli- 
gence I  have  glean'd  of  this  worthy  Wight,  Sir  Dagonet,  is  from  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  in  their  Knight  of  the  burning  Pejlle.  Boy. 
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Show  >  (if)  there  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  he 
would  manage  you  his  piece  thus ;  and  he  would  a- 
bout,  and  about,  and  come  you  in,  and  eome  you  in  : 
rah,  tah,  tah,  would  he  fay;  bounce,  would  he  fay, 
and  away  again  would  he  go,  and  again  would  he  come : 
I  fhall  never  fee  fuch  a  fellow. 

Fal.  Thefe  fellows  will  do  well.  Mafter  Shallow, 
God  keep  you ;  farewel,  mafter  Silence.  I  will  not  ufe 
many  words  with  you,  fare  you  well,  gentlemen  both. 
I  thank  you,  I  muft  a  dozen  mile  to  night.  Bardolph* 
give  the  foldiers  coats. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  heaven  blefs  you,  and  profper  your 
affairs,  and  fend  us  peace.  As  you  return,  vifit  my 
houfe.  Let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renewed:  perad- 
Venture,  I  will  with  you  to  the  Court. 

Fal.  I  would  you  would,  mafter  Shallow. 

Shal.  Go  to :  I  have  fpoke  at  a  word.  Fare  you  well. 

Fal  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen.  On,  Bardolph^ 
lead  the  men  away.  As  I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  thefe 
Juftices:  I  do  fee  the  bottom  of  Juftice  Shallow.  How 
fubject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  of  lying!  this  fame 
ibrrv'd  Juftice  hath  done  nothing  but  prated  to  me  of 
the  wildnefs  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he  hath  done 
about  Tumbal'ftreet  \  and  every  third  word  a  lie,  more 

Boy.  B  (fides,  it  will  Jhew  ill  favour  edly  to  have  a  Grocer's  Prentice 

to  court  a  Kings  Daughter. 
Cit.  Will  it  Jo,  Sir?    You  are  well  read  in    Hijiories  !    I  pray  you, 
what  was  Sir  Dagonet  ?  Was  not  he  Prentice  to  a  Grocer  in  Lon- 
don?  Read  the  Play  of  The  Four  Prentices  of  London,  where  they 
tofs  their  Pikes  fo  :  &c. 
(25)  There  was  a  little  quiver  Fellow,  and  he  would  manage  you  his 
Piece  thus.]     This  extreme  fine  Sketch  of  Nature  and  Humour  in  ShaL 
low's  Character  feems,  in  my  Opinion,  invidioufly  enough  fneer'd  at  in 
the  Burning  Pejile  above  quoted. 

Ran,  tan,  tan,  tan,  tan,  tan. O  Wench,  and  thou  hadft  but  feea 

little  Ned  of  Aldgate  drum  !  How  he  made  it  roar  again  and  laid  on  like 
a  Tyrant ;  and  then  firuck  foftly  till  the  Ward  came  up,  and  then  thun- 
der d  again,  and  together  We  go.  Sa,  fa,  fa,  bounce,  quoth  the  Guns  ; 
Courage,  my  Hearts,  quoth  the  Captains ;  Saint  George,  quoth  the 
Pikemen  ;  and  withal  here  they  lay  and  here  they  lay ;  and  yet  for  all 
This  I  am  here,  Wench. 

duly 
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duly  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute.  I  do 
remember  him  at  Clement's  Inn,  like  a  man  made  after 
(upper  of  a  cheefe-paring.  When  he  was  naked,  he  was 
for  all  the  world  like  a  forked  radifh,  with  a  head  fantafti- 
cally  carv'd  upon  it  with  a  knife.  He  was  fo  forlorn,  that 
his  dimenfions  to  any  thick  fight  were  invincible.  He 
was  the  very  Genius  of  famine,  yet  leacherous  as  a  Mon- 
key, and  the  whores  call'd  him  Mandrake:  he  came 
ever  in  the  rere-ward  of  the  fafhion>  and  fung  thofe 
tunes  to  the  over-fcutcht  hufwives  that  he  heard  the 
carmen  whittle,  and  fware  they  were  his  Fancies^  or  his 
Good-nights.  (16)  And  now  is  this  Vice's  dagger  become 
a  Squire,  and  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt  as 
if  he  had  been  fworn  brother  to  him :  and  I'll  be  fworn, 
he  never  faw  him  but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard,  and  then 
he  broke  his  head  for  crouding  among  the  Marshal's 
men.  I  faw  it,  and  told  John  of  Gaunt  he  beat  his  own 
name*  for  you  might  have  trufs'd  him  and  all  his  ap- 
parel into  an  Eel-skin :  the  cafe  of  a  treble  hoboy  was 
a  Manfion  for  him,  a  Court;  and  now  hath  he  land 
and  beeves.  Well,  I  will  be  acquainted  with  him,  if 
I  return;  and  it  mail  go  hard  but  I  will  make  him  a 
philofopher's  two  ftones  to  me.  If  the  young  Dace  be 
a  bait  for  the  old  Pike,  I  fee  no  reafon  in  the  law  of 
nature  but  I  may  fnap  at  him.  Let  time  fhape,  and 
there's  an  end.  [Exeunt. 

(26)  And  now  is  this  Vice'j  Dagger]  By  Vice  here  the  Poet  means 
that  drole  Character  in  the  old  Plays,  (which  I  have  feveral  Times  men- 
tioned in  the  Courfe  of  thefe  Notes,)  equipp'd  wit'n  Affes  Ears  and  a 
Wooden  Dagger.  It  is  very  fatirical  in  Faljiaff  to  compare  Shallows 
Activity  and  Impertinence  to  fuch  a  Machine  as  a  wooden  Dagger  in  the 
Hands  and  Management  of  a  Buffoon. 


ACT 
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ACT      IV. 

SCENE  changes  to  a  Foreft  in  Yorkfliire. 

Enter  the  Archbijkop  of  York,  Mowbray, 
Haitings,  and  Colcvile. 

York. 

WHAT  is  this  foreft  call'd? 
Haft.  'Tis  Gaultree  foreft. 
TGrk.  Here  ftand,    my  lords,    and  fertd 
difcoverers  forth, 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 
Haft.  We  have  fern  forth  already. 
York.  'Tis  well  done. 
My  friends  and  brethren  in  thefe  great  affairs, 
I  mud  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  receiv'd 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland  \ 
Their  cold  intent,  tenour  and  fubftance  thus  : 
Here  doth  he  wifh  his  perfon,  with  fuch  Powers 
As  might  hold  fortance  with  his  quality, 
The  which  he  could  not  levy  5  whereupon 
He  is  retir'd,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes, 
To  Scotland  -,  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers, 
That  your  attempts  may  over-live  the  hazard 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  oppofite. 

Mowb.   Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch 
ground, 
And  dafli  themfelves  to  pieces. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

Haft.  Now,  what  news? 
Mejf.  Weft  of  this  foreft,  fcarccly  off  a  mile, 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy  ; 
Vol   III  Kk  And 
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And  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 
Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thoufand. 

Mowb.  The  juft  proportion  that  we  gave  them  out. 
Let  us  fway  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field. 

Enter  Weftmorland. 

Tork.  What  well-appointed  leader  fronts  us  here? 

Mowb,  I  think,  it  is  my  lord  of  IVeftmorland. 

Weft,  Health  and  fair  Greeting  from  our  General, 
The  Prince,  lord  John^  and  Duke  of  Lancafter. 

Tork.  Say  on,  my  lord  of  Weftmorland^  in  peace  : 
What  doth  concern  your  coming  ? 

Weft.  Then,  my  lord, 
Unto  your  Grace  do  I  in  chief  addrefs 
The  fubftance  of  my  fpeech.     If  that  Rebellion 
Came  like  it  felf,  in  bafe  and  abject  routs, 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  goaded  with  rage, 
And  countenanc'd  by  boys  and  beggary  j 
I  fay,  if  damn'd  Commotion  fo  appear'd 
In  his  true,  native,  and  moil  proper  fhape, 
You,  reverend  Father,  and  thefe  noble  lords, 
Had  not  been  here  to  drefs  the  ugly  form 
Of  bafe  and  bloody  infurre&ion 
With  your  fair  honours.   You,  my  lord  Arch-bifhop, 
Whofe  See  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintain'd, 
Whofe  beard  the  filver  hand  of  peace  hath  touch'd, 
Whofe  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor'd, 
Whofe  white  inveftments  figure  innocence, 
The  Dove  and  very  blefTed  Spirit  of  Peace  -, 
Wherefore  do  you  fo  ill  tranflate  your  felf, 
Out  of  the  fpeech  of  peace,  that  bears  fuch  grace, 
,   /Into  the  harfh  and  boifTrous  tongue  of  war  ? 
W  'furring  your  books  to  Graves,  your  inloto  blood, 
~~~ "Your  pens  to  launces,  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war? 

Tork.  Wherefore  do  I  this?  fo  the  queftion  ftands. 
Briefly,  to  this  end :  we  are  all  difeas'd, 
And  with  our  furfeiting  and  wanton  hours, 
Have  brought  our  felves  into  a  burning  feaver, 

And 
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And  we  muft  bleed  for  it:  of  which  difeafe 

Our  late  King  Richard  being  infected,  dy'd. 

But,  my  molt  noble  lord  of  Weftmorland* 

I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  phyfician: 

Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 

Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men: 

But  rather  fhew  a  while  like  fearful  war, 

To  diet  rank  minds,  tick  of  happinefs> 

And  purge  th'  obftructions,  which  begin  to  flop 

Our  very  veins  of  life.    Hear  me  more  plainly. 

I  have  in  equal  balance  juftly  weigh'd 

What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we  fuflfer  j 

And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences. 

We  fee,  which  way  the  ftream  of  time  doth  run. 

And  are  inforc'd  from  our  mod  Quiet  there, 

By  the  rough  torrent  of  occafion  $ 

And  have  the  fummary  of  all  our  griefs, 

When  time  fhall  ferve,  to  Ihew  in  articles; 

Which  long  ere  this  we  offer'd  to  the  King, 

And  might  by  no  fuit  gain  our  audience. 

When  we  are  wrong'd  and  would  unfold  our  griefs, 

We  are  deny'd  accefs  unto  his  perfon, 

Ev'n  by  thofe  men  that  moil  have  done  us  wrong. 

The  danger  of  the  days  but  newly  gonex 

(Whofe  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 

With  yet-appearing  blood)  and  the  Examples 

Of  every  minute's  infhmce,  prefent  now, 

Have  put  us  in  thefe  ill-befeeming  arms : 

Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it  5 

But  to  eftablilli  here  a  peace,  indeed, 

Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

Weft.  Whenever  yet  was  your  appeal  deny'd? 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  King? 
What  Peer  hath  been  fuborn'd  to  grate  on  you, 
That  you  fhould  feal  this  lawlefs  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  Rebellion  with  a  Seal  divine,  (2.7) 

Kki  And 

(27)  Of  /org  d  Rebellion  <with  a  Seal  divine?]     In  one  of  my  Old 
Quartos   of  1600  (for  I  have  Two  of  the  feJf  lame  Edition;,  one  of 

which. 
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And  confecrate  Commotion's  Civil  Page? 

Tork.  My  brother  general,  the  Common-wealth,  (2.8) 
To  Brother  born  an  houfehold  Cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular. 

JVefi.  There  is  no  need  of  any  fuch  redrefs  5 
Or  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

Mowb.  Why  not  to  him  in  part,  and  to  us  all, 
That  feel  the  bruifes  of  the  days  before} 
And  fuffer  the  condition  of  thefe  times 
To  lay  an  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours  ? 

fVefl.  O  my  good  lord  Mowbray \ 
Conftrue  the  times  to  their  neceffities, 
And  you  fhall  fay,  indeed,  it  is  the  time, 
And  not  the  King,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me, 
Or  from  the  King,  or  in  the  prefent  time, 
That  you  fliould  have  an  inchrof  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on.    Were  you  not  reftor'd 

which,  'tis  evident,  was  corrected  in  fome  PafTages  during  the  working 
off  the  whola  Impreflion  3)  after  the  Line  above  quoted  I  found  this 
Verfe, 

4nd  confecrate  Commotion  s  civil  Edge. 
I  have  thought  the  Verfe  worth  preferving,  and  ventur'd  to  fubftitute 
Page  for  Edge,  with  Regard  to  the  Uniformity  of  Metaphor.  Tho',  I 
contefs,  the  Latter  may  very  well  do  in  this  Senfe:  that  the  Sword  of 
Rebellion,  drawn  by  a  Bifhop,  may  in  fome  Sort  be  faid  to  be  confe- 
crated  by  his  Reverence ;  as  the  King,  afterwards,  talking  of  going  to 
the  Holy  Wars,  fays, 

Will  draw  no  Swords,  but  What  are  fanctiried. 
(28)   My  Brother  General  the  Commonwealth 

I  make  my  Quarrel  in  particular. .]  From  the  fame  corrected  Old 
Quarto  I  retriev'd  the  intermediate  Line  now  added  to  the  Text ;  and 
which,  as  Mr.  Warburton  obferv'd  to  me,  is  a  very  fenfible  and  very 
neceffary  Line.  "  The  Senfe  is  this ;  (fays  my  ingenious  Friend ;) 
"  My  Brother  General  the  Commonwealth,  which  ought  to  be  the  Nur- 
"  fmg  Father  of  Us  all,  equally  distributing  its  Benefits,  is  become  an 
"  houfhold  Enemy  even  to  Thofe  of  his  own  Houfe,  to  brothers  born ; 
"  by  disinheriting  Some  who  have  an  equal  Title  to  the  Patrimony 
"  with  Others,  to  whom  it  gives  all;  And  This  I  make  my  Quarrel. 
"  And  this  was  the  Grievance:  the  conftant  one  that  makes  all  the 
"  Malecontents  in  Civil  Commotions ;  that  Honours  were  not  equally 
"  diftributed. 

To 
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To  all  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Seigniories, 
Your  noble  and  right-well-remember'd  father's? 

Mowb.  What  thing,  in  honour,  had  my  father  loft, 
That  need  to  be  reviv'd  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 
The  King,  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  State  flood  then, 
Was,  force  perforce,  compelled  to  banifh  him. 
And  then,  when  Harry  Bolingbroke  and  he 
Being  mounted  and  both  rowied  in  their  feats, 
Their  neighing  Courfers  daring  of  the  fpur, 
Their  armed  ftaves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down, 
Their  eyes  of  fire  fparkling  through  fights  of  fteel, 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together  -y 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have  ftaid 
My  father  from  the  breaft  of  Bolingbroke ; 
O,  when  the  King  did  throw  his  warder  down, 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  ftarThe  threw; 
Then  threw  he  down  himfelf,  and  all  their  lives, 
That  by  indi&ment,  or  by  dint  of  fword, 
Have  fince  mifcarried  under  Bolingbroke, 

PFeft.  You  fpeak,  lord  Mowbray  ^  now,  you  know  not 
what. 
The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  reputed  then 
In  England  the  mod  valiant  gentleman. 
Who   knows,    on   whom   fortune   would   then   have 

fmil'd  ? 
But  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there, 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry  \ 
For  all  the  country  in  a  general  voice 
Cry'd  hate  upon  him  \  all  their  prayers  and  love 
Were  fet  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on, 
And  blefs'd,  and  grac'd,  indeed,  more  than  the  King,  (ip) 
But  this  is  mere  digreflion  from  my  purpofe.^ — ^ 

(29)  And  blefs'd  and  grac'd  more  than  the  King  himfelf]     The  Two- 
oldeit  Folio's  (which  firll  gave  us  this  Speech  of  Wefimorland)  read  this 
Line   thus ; 

And  blefs'd  and  grac 'd,   and  did  more  than  the  Kin%+ 
Dr.  Tbirlby  faw  it  was  corrupted  by  the  Tranfcribers,  and  gave  me  that 
eafy  Cure,  with  which  I  have  reform'd  the  Text,  fo  very  near  to  the 
Traces  of  the  corrupted  Reading. 

K  k  j  .  Here 
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Here  come  I  from  our  princely  General, 
To  know  your  griefs  ;  to  tell  you  from  his  Grace, 
That  he  will  give  you  audience  \  and  wherein 
It  fhall  appear  that  your  demands  are  juft, 
You  ihall  enjoy  them  \  every  thing  fet  off, 
That  might  fo  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Mowb.  But  he  hath  forc'd  us  to  compel  this  offer. 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

14"' eft.  Aiowbray^  you  over- ween  to  take  it  fo: 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear. 
For,  lo!  within  a  ken,  our  army  lyes 5 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battel  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  ufe  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  ftrong,  our  caufe  the  beftj 
Then  reafon  wills,  our  hearts  mould  be  as  good. 
Say  you  not  then,  our  offer  is  compeli'd. 

Mowb.  Well;  by  my  will,  we  fhall  admit  no  parley, 

Weft.  That  argues  but  the  fhame  of  your  offence : 
A  rotten  cafe  abides  no  handling. 

Haft.  Hath  the  Prince  John  a  full  commiffion, 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father, 
To  hear  and  abfolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  fhall  ftand  upon? 

Weft,  That  is  intended  in  the  General's  name  : 
X  mufe,  you  make  fo  flight  a  queftion. 

Tork.  Then  take,  my  lord  of  Weftmorlancl^  this  fche* 
dule, 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances : 
Each  feveral  article  herein  redrefs'd, 
All  members  of  our  caufe,  both  hers  and  hence, 
That  are  in  fine  wed  to  this  action, 
Acquitted  by  a  true  fubftantial  form'} 
And  prefent  executions  of  our  wills, 
To  us,  and  to  our  purpofes  confin'd  5 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again, 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

Weft, 
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Weft.  This  will  I  fhew  the  General.     Pleafe  you, 
lords, 
In  fight  of  both  our  battels,  we  may  meet;    ($o) 
And  either  end  in  peace,  (which  heav'n  fo  frame !) 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  fwords 
Which  muffc  decide  it. 

Tork.  My  lord,  we  will  do  fo.  [Exit  Weft, 

Mowb.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bofom  tells  me, 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  ftand. 

Haft.  Fear  you  not  that :  if  we  can  make  our  peace 
Upon  fuch  large  terms  and  fo  abfolute, 
As  our  conditions  fhall  infift  upon, 
Our  peace  fhall  ftand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains. 

Mowb.  Ay,  but  o,ur  valuation  fhall  be  fuch, 
That  ev'ry  flight  and  falfe-derived  caufe, 
Yea,  ev'ry  idle,  nice  and  wanton  reafbn, 
Shall  to  the  King  tafle  of  this  action. 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love, 
We  fhall  be  winnow'd  with  fo  rough  a  wind, 
That  ev'n  our  corn  fhall  feem  as  light  as  chaff, 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Tork.  No,  no,  my  lord,  note  this  j  the  King  is  weary 
Of  d  tinty  and  fuch  picking  grievances: 
For  he  hath  found,  to  end  one  doubt  by  death, 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean, 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory, 
That  may  repeat  and  hiftory  his  lofs 
To  new  remembrance.     For  full  well  he  knows3 
He  cannot  fo  precifely  weed  this  land, 
As  his  mifdoubts  prefent  occafion* 
His  foes  are  fo  enrooted  with  his  friends, 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfaften  fo  and  fhake  a  friend. 

(30)   In  fight  of  Both  our  Battles,  <vue  may  meet 

At  either  end  in  Peace ;  (-j^hich  Heaifn  fo  frame  ! 

Or  to  the  Place  of  Difference,   &c]    The  Alteration  which  I  have 

made  here  in  the  Pointing,  and  that  eaiy  out  certain  Change  in  the  Texta 

I  ©we  to  the  Direction  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Tbirlbj* 

K  k  4  So 
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So  that  this  Land,  like  an  offenfive  wife, 
That  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  offer  ftrokes, 
As  he  is  {Inking,  holds  his  infant  up, 
And  hangs  refolv'd  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution. 

Haft.  Hefides,  the  King  hath  wafted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  inftruments  of  chaftifement : 
So  that  his  pow'r,  like  to  a  fangiefs  Lion, 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

fork.  'Tis  very  true: 
And  therefore  be  affur'd,  my  good  lord  Marihal, 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well, 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 
prow  ftronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowb.  Be  it  fo. 
Here  is  return'd  my  lord  of  Weftmorland. 

Enter  Weftmorland. 

Weft.   The  Prince  is  here  at  hand:    pleafeth  your 
lordftiip 
To  meet  his  Grace,  jufl:  diftance  'tween  our  armies? 
Mowb.  Your  Grace  of  Tork  in  God?s  name  then  fet 

forward. 
Tork.  Before,   and  greet   his  Grace  y   my  lord,   we 
come. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancafter. 

Lan.  You're  well  encounter'd  here,  my  cou(inM?w- 
bray; 
Good  day  to  you,  my  gentle  lord  Arch-bifhop, 
And  fo  to  you,  lord  Haftings^  and  to  all. 
My  lord  of  Tori,  it  better  fhew'd  with  you, 
When  that  your  flock,  affembled  by  the  bell, 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  expofition  on  the  holy  text* 
Than  now  to  fee  you  here  an  iron  man, 
Cheering  a  rout  of  Rebels  with  ypur  drum, 
Turning  the  word  to  fword,  and  life  to  deatfr, 

S       &  That 
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That  man  that  fits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 

And  ripens  in  the  fun- thine  of  his  favour, 

Would  he  abufe  the  count'nance  of  the  King, 

Alack,  what  mifchiefs  might  he  fet  abroach, 

In  lhadow  of  fuch  Greatnefs  ?  With  you,  lord  Bi(hop, 

It  is  ev'n  fo.     Who  hath  not  heard  it  fpoken, 

How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  heav'n? 

To  us,  the  Speaker  in  his  Parliament; 

To  us,  th'imagin'd  voice  of  heav'n  it  felf ; 

The  very  opener,  and  intelligencer 

Between  the  grace,  the  fan&ities.  of  heav'n, 

And  our  dull  workings.     O,  who  fhall  believe 

But  you  mifufe  the  rev'rence  of  your  place, 

Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heav'n, 

As  a  falle  favourite  doth  his  Prince's  name 

In  deeds  difhon'rable?  you've  taken  up, 

Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 

The  Subjects  of  his  fubftitute,  my  father  j  \ 

And  both  againft  the  peace  of  heav'n  arid  him 

Have  here  up-iwarm'd  them. 

York.  Good  my  lord  of  Lancafter% 
I  am  not  here  againft  your  father's  peace: 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  JVeftmorland^ 
The  time  mif-order'd  doth  in  common  fenfe 
Crowd  us  and  crufli  us  to  this  monftrous  form, 
To  hold  our  fafety  up.     I  fent  your  Grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief, 
The  which  hath  been  with  fcorn  ihov'd  from  the  Court: 
Whereon  this  Hydra-fon  of  war  is  born, 
Whofe  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charm'd  afleep 
With  Grant  of  our  moll  juft  and  right  defirej 
And  true  Obedience,  of  this  madnefs  cur'd, 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  Foot  of  Majefty. 

Mowb.  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  laft  man. 

Haft.  And  though  we  here  fall  down, 
We  have  Supplies  to  fecond  our  attempt  : 
If  they  mifcarry,  theirs  {hall  fecond  them. 
And  fo  Succefs  of  mifchief  fhall  be  born, 

A$4 
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And  heir  from  heir  mall  hold  his  quarrel  up, 
While  England  fhall  have  generation. 

Lan.  You  are  too  fhallow,  Haftings,  much  too  Shal- 
low, 
To  found  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

Weft.  Pleafeth  your  Grace,  to  anfwer  them  dire&ly, 
How  far- forth  you  do  like  their  articles? 

Lan.  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  well  : 
And  fwear  here,  by  the  honour  of  my  blood, 
My  father's  purpofes  have  been  miftook* 
And  Some  about  him  have  too  laviihly 
Wrefted  his  meaning  and  authority. 
My  lord,  theie  griefs  fhall  be  with  fpeed  redreft; 
Upon  my  life,  they  fhall.     If  this  may  pleafe  you, 
Difcharge  your  Pow'rs  unto  their  feveral  Counties, 
As  we  will  ours  j  and  here,  between  the  armies, 
Let's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace  -, 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  thofe  tokens  home, 
Of  our  reilored  love  and  amity. 

York.  I  take  ycur  princely  word  for  thefe  RedrefTes. 

Lan.  I  give  it  you>  and  will  maintain  my  word  5 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  Grace. 

Haft.  Go,  captain,  and  deliver  to  the  army 
This  news  of  peace  j  let  them  have  pay,  and  part : 
I  know,  it  will  well  pleafe  them.     Hie  thee,  captain. 

[Exit  Colevile. 

York.  To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Weft mor land. 

Weft.  I  pledge  your  Grace  3  and  if  you  knew  what 
pains 
I  have  beftow'd,  to  breed  this  prefent  peace, 
You  would  drink  freely  $  but  my  love  to  ye 
Shall  fhew  it  felf  more  openly  hereafter. 

York.  I  do  not  doubt  you. 

Weft.  I  am  glad  of  it. 
Health  to  my  lord,  and  gentle  coufin  Mowbray. 

Mowb.  You  wifh  me  health  in  very  happy  feafon, 
For  I  am  on  the  fudden  fomething  ill. 

York.  Againft  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry, 
But  heavinefs  fore-runs  the  good  event* 

Weft, 
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If  eft.  Therefore  be  merry,  Coz,  finee  fudden  forrow 
Serves  to  fay  thus  j  fome  good  thing  comes  to  morrow. 

York.  Believe  me,  I  am  paffing  light  in  fpirit. 

Mowb.  So  much  the  worfe,  if  your  own  rule  be  true. 

[Shouts* 

Lan.    The  word  of  peace  is  rendered 5   hark!   they 
fhout. 

Mowb.  This  had  been  chearful  after  vi&ory. 

York.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conqueftj 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  fubdu'd, 
And  neither  party  lofer. 

Lan.  Go,  my  lord, 
And  let  our  army  be  difcharged  too.  {Exit  ^Veft. 

And,  good  my  lord,  fo  pleafe  you,  let  our  trains 
March  by  us,  that  we  may  perufe  the  men 
We  mould  have  cop'd  withal. 

York.  Go,  good  lord  Haftings: 
And,  ere  they  be  difmifs'd,  let  them  march  by. 

[Exit  Haftings. 

Lm.  I  truft,  lords,  we  fhall  lye  to  night  together. 

Re-enter  Weftmorland. 

Now,  coufin,  wherefore  (lands  our  army  ftill? 

Weft.  The  Leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to  ltandf 
"Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  fpeak. 

Lan.  They  know  their  duties. 

Re-enter  Haftings. 

Haft.  My  lord,  our  army  is  difpeiVd  already : 
Like  youthful  Steers  unyoak'd,  they  took  their  courfe 
Eaft,  weft,  north,  fouth :  or  like  a  fchool  broke  up, 
Each  hurries  towards  his  home  and  fporting-place. 

Weft.  Good  tidings,  my  lord  Haftings  \  for  the  which 
I  do  arreft  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treafon : 
And  you,  lord  Arch-bifhop,  and  you,  lord  Mowbray^ 
Of  capital  treafon  I  attach  you  both. 

Mowb.  Is  this  proceeding  juft  and  honourable? 

Weft.  Is  your  afTembly  fo? 

York.  Will  you  thus  break  your  faith? 

Lm< 
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Lan.  I  pawn'd  you  none  : 
I  promised  you  Redrefs  of  thefe  fame  grievances, 
Whereof  you  did  complain  *  which,  by  mine  honour, 
I  will  perform  with  a  moll  chriftian  care. 
But  for  you,  Rebels,  look  to  tafte  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion  and  fuch  acts  as  yours. 
Mod  fhallowly  did  you  thefe  arms  commence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolifhly  fent  hence. 
Strike  up  our  drums,  purfue  the  fcatter'd  flray, 
Heav'n,  and  not  we,  hath  fafely  fought  to  day. 
Some  guard  thefe  traitors  to  the  block  of  death,# 
Treafon's  true  bed  and  yielder  up  of  breath.      \_Exeunt. 

\_Alarm.  Excurfions. 

Enter  Falftaff  and  Colevile. 

FaL  What's  your  name,  Sir?  of  what  condition  are 
you?  and  of  what  place,  I  pray? 

Cole.  I  am  a  Knight,  Sir :  and  my  name  is  Colevile 
of  the  dale. 

FaL  Well  then,  Colevile  is  your  name,  a  Knight  is 
your  degree,  and  your  place,  the  dale.  Colevile  mail 
ftill  be  your  name,  a  traitor  your  degree,  and  the  dun- 
geon your  place,  a  place  deep  enough:  fo  mall  you 
Hill  be  Colevile  of  the  dale. 

Cole.  Are  not  you  Sir  John  Falftaff? 

FaL  As  good  a  man  as  he,  Sir,  who  e'er  I  am:  do 
ye  yield,  Sir,  or  fhall  I  fweat  for  you  ?  if  I  do  fweat, 
they  are  the  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they  weep  for  thy 
death  5  therefore  rowze  up  fear  and  trembling,  and  do 
obfervance  to  my  mercy. 

Cole.  I  think,  you  are  Sir  John  Falftaff^  and  in  that 
thought  yield  me. 

FaL  I  have  a  whole  fchool  of  tongues  in  this  belly  of 
mine,  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  fpeaks  any  other 
word  but  my  name:  an  I  had  but  a  belly  of  any  indif- 
ferency,  I  were  (Imply  the  mod  active  fellow  in  Europe: 
my  womb,  my  womb,  my  womb  undoes,  me.  Here 
eames  our  General. 

Enter 
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Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancafter,  and  Weftmorland. 

Lan.  The  heat  is  paft,  follow  no  farther  now, 
Call  in  the  Pow'rs,  good  coufin  fVeftmorland. 

[Exit  Weft. 
Now,  Falftaff,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while? 
When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come. 
Thefe  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life, 
One  time  or  other  break  fome  Gallows'  back. 

Fa!.  I  would  be  forry,  my  lord,  but  it  mould  be 
thus :  I  never  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and  check  was  the 
reward  of  valour.  Do  you  think  me  a  fwallow,  an  ar- 
row, or  a  bullet?  have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old  motion, 
the  expedition  of  thought  ?  I  fpeeded  hither  with  the 
very  extreameft  inch  of  poffibility.  I  have  founder'd 
ninefcore  and  odd  pofts :  and  here,  travel-tainted  as  I 
am,  have  in  my  pure  and  immaculate  valour  taken  Sir 
John  Coleviie  of  the  dale,  a  mod  furious  Knight  and  va- 
lorous enemy :  but  what  of  that?  he  faw  me  and  yield- 
ed; that  I  may  juftly  fay  with  the  hook-nos'd  fellow  of 
Rome  there,  Cajar, —  I  came,  faw,  and  overcame. 

Lan.  It  was  more  of  his  courtefie  than  your  defer- 
ving. 

FaL  I  know  not;  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him; 
and  I  befeech  your  Grace,  let  it  be  book'd  with  the  reft 
of  this  day's  deeds ;  or,  by  the  lord,  I  will  have  it  in  a 
particular  ballad  elfe,  with  mine  own  piftureon  the  top 
of  itp  Coleviie  killing  my  foot :  to  the  which  courfe  if  I 
be  enforc'd,  if  you  do  not  all  fhew  like  gilt  two-pences 
to  me ;  and  I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame,  o'erfhine  you 
as  much  as  the  full  Moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  ele- 
ment, which  fhew  like  pins  heads  to  herj  believe  not 
the  word  of  the  noble.  Therefore  let  me  have  Right, 
and  let  defert  mount. 

Lan.  Thine's  too  heavy  to  mount. 
FaL  Let  it  fhine  then. 
'Lan.  Thine's  too  thick  to  mine. 
FaL  Let  it  do  fomething,  my  good  lord,  that  may  do 
me  good,  and  call  it  what  you  wilL 

Lan, 
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Lan.  Is  thy  name  Colevile  ? 

Cole.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Lan.  A  famous  Rebel  art  thou,  Colevile. 

Fal.  And  a  famous  true  Subject  took  him. 

Cole.  I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are, 
That  led  me  hither  j  had  they  been  rul'd  by  me, 
You  mould  have  won  them  dearer  than  you  have. 

Fal.  I  know  not  how  they  fold  themfelves  5  but  thou, 
like  a  kind  fellow,  gav'ft  thy  felf  away  gratis-,  and  I 
thank  thee  for  thee. 

Enter  Weflmorland. 

Lan.  Now,  have  you  left  purfuit  ? 

Weft.  Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  ftay'd. 

Lan.  Send  Colevile  then  with  his  Confederates 
To  Tork,  to  prefent  execution. 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence 5  and  fee,  you  guard  him  fure. 

[Ex.  with  Colevile. 
And  now  difpatch  we  tow'rd  the  Court,  my  lords  j 
I  hear,  the  King,  my  father,  is  fore  fick: 
Our  news  fhall  go  before  us  to  his  Majefty, 
Which,  coufin,  you  fhall  bear  to  comfort  him : 
And  we  with  fober  fpeed  will  follow  you. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  befeech  you,  give  me  leave  to  go 
through  Glo fterjhire j  and  when  you  come  to  Court, 
3pray,  ftand  my  good  Lord  in  your  good  report. 

Lan.  Fare  you  well,  Falftaff  ->  I,  in  my  condition, 
Shall  better  fpeak  of  you  than  you  deferve.  {Exit. 

Fal.  I  would,  you  had  but  the  witj  'twere  better 
than  your  dukedom.  Good  faith,  this  fame  young  fober- 
blooded  Boy  doth  not  love  me  5  nor  a  man  cannot  make 
him  laugh  5  but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine. 
There's  never  any  of  thefe  demure  boys  come  to  any 
proof  i  for  thin  drink  doth  fo  over-cool  their  blood, 
and  making  many  fifh-meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind 
of  male  green-ficknefs 5  and  then,  when  they  marry, 
they  get  wenches.  They  are  generally  fools  and  co- 
wards j  which  fome  of  us  fhould  be  too,  but  for  in- 
flammation. A  good  Sherris-Sack  hath  a  two-fold  ope- 
ration 
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ration  in  it  •,  it  afcends  mc  into  the  brain,  dries  me  there 
all  the  foolifh,  dull  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ  it  5 
makes  it  apprehenfive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble, 
fiery,  and  delectable  fhapesj  which  deliver'd  o'er  to  the 
voice,  the  tongue,  which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent 
wit.  The  fecond  property  of  your  excellent  Sherris,  is, 
the  warming  of  the  blood >  which  before,  cold  and  fet- 
tled, left  the  liver  white  and  pale*  which  is  the  badge 
of  pufillanimity  and  cowardifej  but  the  Sherris  warms 
it,  and  makes  it  courfe  from  the  inwards,  to  the  parts 
extreme  >  it  illuminateth  the  face,  which,  as  a  beacon, 
gives  warning  to  all  the  reft  of  this  little  Kingdom,  Man, 
to  arm  \  and  then  the  vital  commoners  and  inland  petty 
fpirits  mufter  me  all  to  their  captain,  the  heart  j  who 
great,  and  puft  up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of 
courage ;  and  this  valour  comes  of  Sherris.  So  that 
skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without  Sack,  for  that  fets 
it  a- work  ;  and  learning  a  meer  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a 
devil,  till  Sack  commences  it,  and  fets  it  in  aft  and  ufe. 
Hereof  comes  it,  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant  j  for  the 
cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath, 
like  lean,  fteril  and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded,  and 
till'd,  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good  and 
good  ftore  of  fertil  Sherris,  that  he  is  become  very  hot 
and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thoufand  fons,  the  firft  humane 
principle  I  would  teach  them  fliould  be  to  forfwear  thin 
potations,  and  to  addift  themfelves  to  Sack. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

How  now,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  The  army  is  difcharged  all,  and  gone. 

FaL  Let  them  go  ;  I'll  through  Gloceflerfmre,  and  there 
will  I  vifit  mafter  Robert  Shallow,  Efquire :  I  have  him 
already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb, 
and  fhortly  will  I  feal  with  him.     Come  away. 

\Exeunt. 
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SCENE    changes  to  the   Talace   at 

Weltminlter. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Warwick,  Clarence,  ^iGloucefter. 

K.  Henry.  \1  O  W,  lords,  if  heav'n  doth  give  fuccefs- 

lN         full  end 
To  this  Debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors, 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields, 
And  draw  no  fwords  but  what  are  fan&ify'd. 
Our  Navy  is  addrefs'd,  our  Power  collected, 
Our  Subftitutes  in  abfence  well  inverted, 
And  every  thing  lyes  level  to  our  wifh  : 
Only  we  want  a  little  perfonal  ftrength  : 
And  paufe  us,  till  thefe  Rebels,  now  a-foot, 
Come  underneath  the  yoak  of  Government. 

JVar.  Both  which,  we  doubt  not,  but  your  Majefty 
Shall  foon  enjoy. 

K.  Henry.  Humphry^  my  fon  of  Gloucefler^ 
Where  is  the  Prince  your  brother? 

Glou.  I  think,  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord,  ztWindfor* 

K.  Henry.  And  how  accompanied? 

Glou.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K.  Henry.   Is   not  his  brother,   Thomas  of  Clarence^ 

with  him  ? 
Glou.  No,  my  good  lord,  he  is  in  prefence  here. 
Cla.  What  would  my  lord  and  father? 
K.  Henry.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of  Cla- 
rence. 
How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  Prince  thy  brother? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  doft  neglect  him,  Thomas -> 
Thou  haft  a  better  place  in  hfe  affection, 
Than  all  thy  brothers:  cheriih  it,  my  boy $ 
And  noble  offices  thou  may'ft  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead, 
Between  his  Greatnefs  and  thy  other  brethren. 
Therefore,  omit  him  not ;  blunt  not  his  love > 
Nor  lofe  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace, 

8  By 
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By  Teeming  cold,  or  carelefs  of  his  will. 

For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  obferv'd : 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 

Open  as  day,  for  melting  charity  : 

Yet  notwithstanding,  being  incens'd,  he's  flint ; 

As  humourous  as  winter,  and  as  fudden 

As  flaws  congealed  in  the  fpring  of  day. 

His  temper  therefore  muft  be  well  obferv'd  : 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently, 

When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclin'd  to  mirth : 

But  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  fcope, 

Till  that  his  Paffions,  like  a  Whale  on  ground, 

Confound  themfelves  with  working.  Learn  this,  T'homas^ 

And  thou  fhalt  prove  a  fhelter  to  thy  friends  -, 

A  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  thy  brothers  in, 

That  the  united  vefTel  of  their  blood, 

(Mingled  with  venom  of  fuggeftion, 

As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in:) 

Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  ftrong 

As  Acomturri)  or  rafti  gun-powder. 

Cla.  I  fliall  obferve  him  with  all  care  and  love. 

K.  Henry.  Why  art  thou  not  at  Windfor  with  him, 
Thomas  ? 

Cla.  He  is  not  there  to  day ;  he  dines  in  London. 

K.Henry.  And  how  accompanied?   can'ft  thou   tell 
That? 

Cla.  With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  followers. 

K.  Henry.  Mod  fubjecl:  is  the  fattefl  foil  to  weeds : 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth, 
Is  over-fpread  with  them  3  therefore  my  grief 
Stretches  it  felf  beyond  the  hour  of  death. 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  fhape, 
In  forms  imaginary,  th'  unguided  days 
And  rotten  times  that  you  fhall  look  upon, 
When  I  am  fleeping  with  my  Anceftors. 
For  when  his  head-ftrong  riot  hath  no  curb, 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counfellors, 
When  means  and  laviih  manners  meet  together, 

Vol.  III.  LI  Oh, 
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Oh,  with  what  wings  fhall  his  affection  fly 
Tow'rds  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay  ? 

IVar.  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him  quite: 
The  Prince  but  ftudies  his  companions, 
Like  a  flrange  tongue >  wherein,  to  gain  the  language, 
'Tis  needful,  that  the  mod  immodeft  word 
Be  look'd  upon,  and  learn'd  j  which  once  attain'd, 
Your  Highnefs  knows,  comes  to  no  farther  ufe, 
But  to  be  known  and  hated.     So,  like  grofs  terms, 
The  Prince  will  in  the  perfectnefs  of  time 
Call  off  his  Followers  >  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  meafure  live, 
By  which  his  Grace  rnuft  mete  the  lives  of  others  j 
Turning  pail  evils  to  advantages. 

K.Henry.  'Tis  feldom,  when  the  Bee  doth  leave  her 
comb 
In  the  dead  carrion.—  Who's  here?  Wefimorland? 

Enter  Weftmorland. 

Wefl.  Health  to  my  Soveraign,  and  new  happinefs 
Added  to  That,  which  I  am  to  deliver! 
Prince  John^  your  fon,  doth  kifs  your  Grace's  hand : 
Mowbray,  the  BiiTiop  Scroop,  Hafiings,  and  all, 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  Law, 
There  is  not  now  a  Rebel's  fword  unfheath'd, 
But  Peace  puts  forth  her  Olive  ev'ry  where. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  borne, 
Here  at  more  leifure  may  your  Highnefs  read, 
With  every  courfe,  in  his  particular. 

K.  Henry.  O  fVeftmorland,  thou  art  a  fummer  bird, 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  fings 
The  lifting  up  of  day. 

Enter  Harcourt. 

Look,  here's  more  news. 

Har.  From  enemies  heav'n  keep  your  Majefty : 
And,  when  they  ftand  againft  you,  may  they  fall 

As 
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As  thofe  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of! 

The  Earl  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Bardolphj 

With  a  great  Pow'r  of  Englifl)  and  of  Scots, 

Are  by  the  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown : 

The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight 

This  packet,  pleafe  it  you,  contains  at  large. 

K.  Henry.    And  wherefore  ihould  thefe  good  news 
make  me  (Ick  ? 
jVVill  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 

ut  write  her  fair  words  ftill  in  fouleft  letters? 
he  either  gives  a  ftomach,  and  no  food; 
,!(Such  are  the  poor  in  health)  or  elfe  a  feaft, 
And  takes  away  the  ftomach  $  (fuch  the  rich, 
That  have  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not.) 
I  mould  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news, 
And  now  my  fight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy. 
O  me,  come  near  me,  now  I  am  much  ill! 

Glou.  Comfort  your  Majefty  ! 

Cla.  Oh,  my  royal  father! 

Weft.  My  foveraign  lord,  chear  up  your  felf,  look  up. 

War.  Be  patient,  Princes  •,  you  do  know,  thefe  fits 
Are  with  his  Highnefs  very  ordinary. 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air:  he'll  (trait  be  well. 

Qla.  No,  no,  he  cannot  long  hold  out  thefe  pangs  j 
Th'incefTant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind  (31) 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  ihould  confine  it  in, 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out. 

Glou.  The  People  fear  me-,  for  they  do  obferve 
Unfather'd  heirs  and  loathly  births  of  Nature: 

(31)   Tti  inceffant  Care  and  Labour  of  his  Mind 

Hath  wrought  the  Mure,  &c  ]     Daniel,   in  his  Miferies  of  the 
Englijk  Civil  Wars,    fpeaking   of  the  long  Decay  Henry  IV  felt  from 
inward  Sicknefs,  has  this  very  Thought.     I  don  t  know  the  Date  of  that 
Poem  being  wrote,  fo  cannot  fay  which  Poet  has  copied  from  the  Other. 
And  Pain  and  Grief,  inferring  more  and  more, 
Befeg'd  the  Hold  that  could  not  long  defend', 
Confirming  jo  all  the  r  effing  Store 

Of  thofe  Pro'vifons  Nature  deigned  to  lend, 
ds  that  the  Walls,  <zvom  thin,  permit  the  Mind 
To  look  out  thorough,  and  his  Frailty  find.        Book  IV.  St.  84. 

L  1  2.  The 
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The  Seafons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year 

Had  found  fome  months  afleep,  and  leap'd  them  over. 

Cla.  The  river  hath  thrice  flow'd,  no  ebb  between  5 
And  the  old  folk  (time's  doting  chronicles) 
Say,  it  did  fo  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  Grandfire  Edward  fick'd  and  dy'd. 

War.  Speak  lower,  Princes,  for  the  King  recovers. 

Glou.  This  apoplex  will,  certain,  be  his  end., 

K.  Henry.    I  pray  you,  take  me  up,    and  bear  me 
hence 
Into  fome  other  chamber:  foftly,  'pray. 
Let  there  be  no  noife  made,  my  gentle  friends, 
Unlefs  fome  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whifper  Mufick  to  my  weary  fpirit. 

War.  Call  for  the  Mufick  in  the  other  room. 

K.  Henry.  Set  me  the  Crown  upon  my  pillow  here, 

Cla.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 

War.  Lefs  noife,  lefs  noife. 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

V.Henry.  Who  faw  the  Duke  of  Clarence? 
Cla.  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heavinefs. 
P.  Henry.  How  now!  rain  within  doors,  and  nbne 
abroad  ? 
How  doth  the  King? 
Glou.  Exceeding  ill. 
P.  Henry.  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet  ? 
Tell  it  him. 

Glou.  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hearing  it. 
P.  Henry.  If  he  be  fick  with  joy, 
He'll  recover  without  phyfick. 

War.  Not  fo  much  noife,  my  lords  j  fweet  Prince, 
fpeak  low  * 
The  King,  your  father,  is  difpos'd  to  deep. 
Cla.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 
War.  WilPt  pleafe  your  Grace  to  go  along  with  us? 
V.Henry.  No 5    I  will  fit,  and  watch  here  by   the 
King.  [Exeunt  all  but  P.  Henry. 

Why 
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Why  doth  the  Crown  lye  there  upon  his  pillow, 

Being  fo  troublefome  a  bed-fellow  ? 

O  polifh'd  perturbation !  golden  care  ! 

That  keep'ft  the  ports  of  flumber  open  wide 

To  many  a  watchful  night :  fleep  with  it  now ! 

Yet  not  fo  found,  and  half  fo  deeply  fweet, 

As  he,  whofe  brow,  with  homely  biggen  bound, 

Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  Majefty! 

When  thou  doft  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  doit  fit 

Like  a  rich  armor  worn  in  heat  of  day, 

That  fcalds   with  fafety.     By  his  gates  of  breath 

There  lyes  a  downy  feather,  which  ftirs  not: 

Did  he  fufpire,  that  light  and  weightlefs  Down 

Perforce  muft  move.  My  gracious  lord  !  my  father ! 

This  fleep  is  found,  indeed  -y  this  is  a  fleep, 

That  from  this  golden  Rigol  hath  divorced  (ji) 

So  many  Englijh  Kings.     Thy  Due  from  me 

Is  tears,  and  heavy  forrows  of  the  blood ; 

Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tendernefs 

Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteoufly. 

My  Due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  Crown, 

Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood, 

Derives  it  felf  to  me.     Lo,  here  it  fits, 

Which  heav'n  fhall  guard  :  and  put  the  world's  whole 

ftrength 
Into  one  gyant  arm,  it  fhall  not  force 
This  lineal  Honour  from  me.     This  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.  [Exit, 

(32)  That  from  this  golden  Rigol—]     i.e.  Ring,  or  Circle. 
In  Macbeth,  he  has  exprefs'd  it  j 

All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  Golden  Round. 
But  We  once  more  meet  with  the  Word  Rigol  in  our  Author's  Works ; 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  Face 

Of  that  black  Blood  a  ewatry  Rigol  goes,  &C. 

Tarquin  and  Lucrece. 

The  Word  feems  of  Italian  Extraction. Ridda,  Chorea,  cum  nexis 

manibus  faltando  in  Orbcm  vertuntur.     A  Ridda,  Ridoletto,  rigoletto, 
rigolo.  .,  So  Ferrarius  in  his  Origines  Italics.     Hen.ce  a  Rigolet, 

or  Rigol,  may,  I   prefume,  ftani  in  Englijh  for  a  Circle,    any  Thing 
round. 

L  1  3  Enter 
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Enter  Warwick,  Gloucefter,  and  Clarence. 

K.  Henry.  Warwick/  Gloucefter!  Clarence! 

Cla.  Doth  the  King  call? 

War.  What  would  your  Majefty?  how  fares  your 

Grace  ? 
K.  Henry,  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone,  my 

lords  ? 
Cla.  We  left  the  Prince  my  brother  here,  my  Liege, 
Who  undertook  to  fit  and  watch  by  you. 

YL.  Henry.  The  Prince  of  Wales!   where  is  he?  let 

me  fee  him. 
War.  This  door  is  open,  he  is  gone  this  way. 
Chu.  He  came  not  through  the  chamber  where  we 

ftay'd. 
K.Henry.  Where  is  the  Crown?  who  took  it  from 

my  pillow  ? 
War.  When    we  withdrew,    my  Liege,   we  left  it 

here. 
K.  Henry.  The  Prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence >  go  feek 
him  out. 
Is  he  fo  hafty,  that  he  doth  fuppofe 
My  deep  my  death?  find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick, 
And  chide  him  hither  ftraitj  this  part  of  his 
Conjoins  with  my  difeafe,  and  helps  to  end  me. 
See,  fons,  what  things  you  are!  how  quickly  nature 
Falls  to  revolt,  when  gold  becomes  her  object  ? 
For  this  the  foolifh  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  fleeps  with  thought,  their  brains  with 

care, 
Their  bones  with  induftry  :  for  this,  engrofled 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  ilrange-atchieved  gold: 
For  this,  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  inveft 
Their  ions  with  arts  and  martial  exercifes : 
When,  like  the  Bee,  culling  from  ev'ry  Flow'r, 
Our  thighs  are  packt    with   wax,    our  mouths    with 

honey. 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive>  and,  like  the  Bees, 

Are 
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Are  murder'd  for  our  pains!  this  bitter  tafte 
Yield  his  engrofsments  to  the  dying  father. 

Enter  Warwick. 

Now,  where  is  he,  that  will  not  flay  fo  long, 
Till  his  friend,  Sicknefs,  hath  determined  me? 

War.   My  lord,    I   found    the   Prince   in    the   next 
room, 
Warning  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 
With  fuch  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  forrow, 
That  Tyranny,  which  never  quaft  but  blood, 
Would  by  beholding  him  have  wafh'd  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.     He  is  coming  hither. 

K.  Henry.    But   wherefore  did    he    take   away   the 
Crown  ? 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

Lo,  where  he  comes.     Come  hither  to  me,  Harry  \ 
'. Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone.     [_Ex.  Lords. 
P.Henry.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  fpeak  again. 
K.  Henry.   Thy   wifh  was    father,    Harry  ^    to  that 
thought: 

I  ftay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dofl  thou  fo  hunger  for  my  empty  Chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invert  thee  with  my  Honours, 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe?  O  foolifh  youth! 
Thou    feek'ft    the    Greatnefs,    that   will    overwhelm 

thee. 
Stay  but  a  little  -y  for  my  cloud  of  Dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  fo  weak  a  wind, 
That  it  will  quickly  drop  j  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  halt  ftoln  That,  which,  after  fome  few  hours, 
Were  thine  without  offence:  and  at  my  death 
Thou  haft  feal'd  up  my  expectation: 
Thy  life  did  manifeft,  thou  lov'dft  me  not; 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  affur'd  of  it. 
Thou  hid'ft  a  thoufand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 

L  1  4  Which 
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Which  thou  haft  whetted  on  thy  ftony  heart, 

To  ftab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  frail  life. 

What!  can'ft  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour? 

Then  get  thee  gone.,  and  dig  my  Grave  thy  fclf, 

And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thy  ear 

That  thou  art  crowned,  *riot  that  I  am  .-dead. 

Let  all  the  tears,  that  fhould  bedew  my  herfe, 

Be  drops  of  balm  to  fan&ifie  thy  head  $ 

Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  duft, 

Give  That,  which  gave  thee  life,  unto  the  worms. 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees  -> 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form  : 

Henry  the  Fifth  is  crown'd :  up,  Vanity ! 

Down,  royal  State !  All  you  (age  Councellors,  hence ; 

And  to  the  Englijh  Court  affemble  now, 

From  ev'ry  region,  apes  of  idlenefs: 

Now,  neighbour-confines,  purge  you  of  your  fcum  j 

Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  fwear  ?  drink  ?  dance  ? 

Revel  the  night?  rob?  murder?  and  commit 

The  oldeft  fins  the  neweft  kind  of  ways? 

Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more : 
Jingjand  mall  double  gild  his  treble  Guilt  $  (33) 
Engla.  ncl  fhall  give  him  office,  honour,  might  : 
For  th  e  Fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  licence  plucks 
The  mi'-Zfcle  of  reftraintj  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  fle^li  his  tooth  on  every  innocent. 
O  my  poet*  Kingdom,  fick  with  civil  blows! 
When  that*  my  care  could  not  with-hold  thy  riots, 
What  wilt  i*hou  do,  when  riot  is  thy  care? 
O,  thou  wih"  be  a  wildernefs  again, 
Peopled  with    Wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants. 

(33)  England  ^a  M  double  gild  his  treble  Guilt]  This  Line  is  in  all 
the  Editions  in  gem  ra^>  but  ^r-  Pop***  *  and  he  has  thought  lit  to 
cafhier  it.  If  he  im  ag*n  d  the  Conceit  too  mean,  he  ought  at  leaft 
to  have  degraded  it  to  lhe  bottom  of  his  Page,  not  abibluttly  (tilled  it. 
But  mean  as  the  Com  eit  is>  oar  Author  has  repeated  it  again  in  his 
K.  Henry  V. 

Have  for  the  Gilt     °f  France  (O  Guilt,  indeed!) 
Confirm  d  Cc^}i;aK  y  with  fearful  France. 

P.  Henry. 
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P.  Henry.  O  pardon  me,  my  Liege  !  but  for  my  tears, 

{Kneeling. 
(The  moift  impediments  unto  my  fpeech,) 
I  had  fore-ftall'd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke, 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  fpoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  courfe  of  it  fo  far.   There  is  your  Crown  j 
And  he,  that  wears  the  Crown  immortally. 
Long  guard  it  yours  !  If  I  affeft  it  more, 
Than  as  your  Honour  and  as  your  Renown, 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rife, 
Which  my  moft  true  and  inward-duteous  fpirit 
Teacheth  this  proflrate  and  exterior  bending. 
Heav'n  witnefs  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in, 
And  found  no  courfe  of  breath  within  your  Majefty, 
How  cold  it  ftruck  my  heart !  if  I  do  feign, 

0  let  me  in  my  prefent  wildnefs  die, 

And  never  live  to  fhew  th'  incredulous  world 
The  nof>le  Change  that  I  have  purpofed. 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 
(And  dead  aim  oft,  my  Liege,  to  think  you  were) 

1  fpake  unto  the  Crown,  as  having  fenfe, 

And  thus  upbraided  it.     The  care  on  thee  depending 

Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father, 

Therefore  thou  beft  of  gold  art  worft  of  gold  j 

Other,  lefs  fine  in  carrar,  is  more  precious, 

Preferving  life  in  med'eine  potable: 

But  thou,  moft:  fine,  moft  honoured,  moft  renown'd. 

Haft  eat  thy  bearer  up.     Thus,  Royal  Liege, 

Accufing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head, 

To  try  with  it  (as  with  an  enemy, 

That  had  before  my  face  murder'd  my  father) 

The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 

But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy, 

Or  fwell  my  thoughts  to  any  ftrain  of  pride, 

If  any  rebel  or  vain  fpirit  of  mine 

Did  with  the  leaft  affection  of  a  welcome 

Give  entertainment  to  the  Might  of  it ; 

Let  heav'n  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head. 

And  make  me  as  the  pooreft  vaffal  is, 

That 
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That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! 

K.Henry.  O  my  fon! 
Heav'n  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence, 
That  thou  might'ft  win  the  more  thy  father's  love, 
Pleading  fo  wifely  in  cxcufe  of  it. 
Come  hither,  Harry,  fit  thou  by  my  bed ; 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  lateft  counfel, 
That  ever  I  (hall  breathe.     Heav'n  knows,  my  fon, 
By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd  ways 
I  met  this  Crown  j  and  I  my  felf  know  well, 
How  troublefome  it  fate  upon  my  head. 
To  thee  it  fhall  defcend  with  better  quiet, 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation  : 
For  all  the  foil  of  the  achievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.     It  feem'd  in  me 
But  as  an  Honour  fnatch'd  with  boift'rous  hand, 
And  I  had  many  living  to  upbraid  ' 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  affiftancesj 
Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel  and  to  blood-flied, 
Wounding  fuppofed  peace.     All  thefe  bold  fears, 
Thou  feeft,  with  peril  I  have  anfwered. 
For  aU  my  Reign  hath  been  but  as  a  Scene, 
Acting  that  Argument :  And  now  my  death 
Changes  the  mode 3  for  what  in  me  was  purchas'd, 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  much  fairer  fort-, 
!So  thou  the  garland  wear'ft  fucceffively. 
Yet  though  thou  fland'ft  more  fure  than  I  could  do, 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough,   fince  griefs  are  green  > 
And  ail  thy  friends,  which  thou  muft  make  thy  friends, 
Have  but  their  flings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out ; 
By  whole  fell  working  I  was  firft  advanc'd, 
And  by  whofe  pow'r  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear, 
To  be  again  difplac'd :  which  to  avoid 
I  cut  them  off,  and  had  a  purpofe  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land  j 
Left  Reft  and  lying  (till  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  into  my  Stare.     Therefore,  my  Harry, 
Be  it  thy  courfe  to  bufy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  Quarrels)  that  action^  hence,  borne  out, 

May 
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May  wafte  the  memory  of  former  days. 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wafted  fo, 
That  ftrength  of  fpeech  is  utterly  deny'd  me. 
How  I  came  by  the  Crown,  O  God,  forgive! 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live. 

P.  Henry.  My  gracious  Liege, 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  mej 
Then  plain  and  right  muft  my  Pofleffion  be  5 
Which  I  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain 
'Gainft  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 

Enter  Lord  John  of  Lancafter,  and  Warwick. 

K.Henry.  Look,  look,   here  comes  my  J  ohn  of  Lan- 
cafter. 

Lan.  Health,  peace  and  happinefs  to   my  royal  fa- 
ther ! 

K.  Henry.  Thou  bring'ft  me  happinefs  and  peace,  fori 
John-, 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare,  withered,  Trunk.     Upon  thy  fight 
My  worldly  bufinefs  makes  a  period. 
Where  is  my  lord  0$  Warwick  ? 

V.Henry.  My  lord  of  Warwick. • 

K.  Henry.  Doth  any  Name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  fir  ft  did  fwoon? 

War.   'Tis  calPd  Jerufalem^  my  noble  lord. 

K.  Henry.  Laud  be  to  God !  ev'n  there  my  life  muft 
end. 
It  hath  been  prophefy'd  to  me  many  years, 
I  mould  not  die  but  in  Jerufalem: 
Which  vainly  I  fuppos'd  the  Holy  Land. 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber,  there  I'll  lye  : 
In  that  Jerufalem  fhall  Harry  die.  [Exeunt. 
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a  c  t   v. 

SCENE,      Shallow's    Seat    in 

Glofterfhire. 

Enter  Shallow,  Silence,   Falftaff,  Bardolph, 

and  Page. 

Shallow. 

Y  cock  and  pye,  Sir,  you  fhall  not  away  to  night. 

What !  Davy,  I  fay - 

Fal.    You   muft   excufe  mc,   mafter  Robert 
Shallow. 

Shal.  I  will  not  excufe  you :  you  fhall  not  be  ex- 
cufed.  Excufes  fhall  not  be  admitted :  there  is  no  ex- 
cufe fhall  ferve:  you  fhall  not  be  excus'd.  Why, 
Davy, 

Enter  Davy. 

Davy.  Here,  Sir. 

Shal.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,  let  me  fee,  Davy,  let  me 
fee  >  yea,  marry,  William  Cook,  bid  him  come  hither. — 
Sir  John,  you  fhall  not  be  excus'd. 

Davy.  Marry,  Sir,  thus:  thofe  precepts  cannot  be 
ferv'd  -y  and,  again,  Sir,  fhall  we  fow  the  head-land  with 
wheat  ? 

Shal.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But,  for  William 
Cook, are  there  no  young  Pidgeons? 

Davy,  Yea,  Sir —  Here  is  now  the  Smith's  note  for 
fhooing,  and  plow-irons. 

Shal.  Let  it  be  caft  and  paid Sir  John,  you  fhall 

not  be  excus'd. 

Davy.  Now,  Sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  muft 
npeds  be  had.     And,  Sir,  do  you  mean  to  flop  any  of 

William's, 
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William's  wages  about  the  fack  he  loft  the  other  day 
at  Hinckly  Fair? 

Shal.  He  fhall  anfwer  it.  Some  Pidgeons,  Davy,  a 
couple  of  fhort-legg'd  Hens,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and 
any  pretty  little  tiny  kickfhaws  :  tell  William  Cook. 

Davy.  Doth  the  man  of  war  (lay  all  night,  Sir? 

Shal.  Yes,  Davy.  I  will  ufe  him  well.  A  friend 
Tth*  Court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purfe.  Ufe  his 
men  well,  Davy,  for  they  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will 
back-bite. 

Davy.  No  worfe  than  they  are  back-bitten,  Sir  j 
for  they  have  marvellous  foul  linnen. 

Shal.  Well  conceited,  Davy.     About  thy  bufinefs, 

Davy. 

Davy.  I  befeech  you,  Sir,  to  countenance  William 
Vifor  of  Won'cot  againft  Clement  Perkes  of  the  hill. 

Shal.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy^  againft 
that  Vifor;  that  Fifor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on  my  know- 
ledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  your  Woriliip,  that  he  is  a  knave,  Sir  ; 
but  yet  God  forbid,  Sir,  but  a  knave  fhould  have  fome 
countenance  at  his  friend's  requeft.  An  honeft  man, 
Sir,  is  able  to  fpeak  for  himfelr,  when  a  knave  is  not. 
I  have  ferv'd  your  Worfhip  truly,  Sir,  thefe  eight  years; 
and  if  I  cannot  once  or  twice  in  a  quarter  bear  out  a 
knave  againft  an  honeft  man,  I  have  but  very  little  cre- 
dit with  your  Worfhip.  The  knave  is  mine  honeft 
friend,  Sir,  therefore  I  befeech  your  Worfhip  let  him 
be  countenanc'd. 

Shal.  Go  to,  I  fay,  he  {hall  have  no  wrong  :  look 
about,  Davy.  Where  are  you,  Sir  John?  come,  off 
with  your  boots.  Give  me  your  hand,  mafter  Bar- 
dolph. 

Bard.  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  Worfhip. 
Shal.  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind  mailer 
Batdolph;  and  welcome,  my  tall  fellow  5  [To  the  Page. ~\ 
Come,  Sir  John, 

Pal,  I'll  follow  you,   good  mafter  Robert   Shallow. 
[Exeunt  Shallow,  Silence,  &?<■.]  Bardolfh,  look  to  our 

horfcs. 
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horfes. -If  I  were  faw'd   into  quantities,  I  mould 

make  four  dozen  of  fuch  bearded-hermi.tes-ilaves  as 
matter  Shallow.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  fee  the 
fcmblable  coherence  of  his  mens  fpirits  and  his:  they, 
by  obferving  of  him,  do  bear  themfelves  like  fooliih 
juilicesj  he,  by  converting  with  them,  is  turn'd  into 
a  juftice-like  fervingman.  Their  fpirits  are  fo  married 
in  conjunction,  with  the  participation  of  fociety,  that 
they  flock  together  in  confent  lite  fo  many  wild 
Geefe.  If  I  had  a  fuit  to  mailer  Shallow,  I  would  hu- 
mour his  men  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their 
mailer:  If  to  his  men,  I  would  curry  with  mailer  Shal- 
low^ that  no  man  could  better  command  his  fervants. 
It  is  certain,  that  either  wife  Bearing  or  ignorant  Car- 
riage is  caught,  as  men  take  difeafes,  one  of  another: 
therefore  let  men  take  heed  of  their  company.  1  will 
devife  matter  enough  out  of  this  Shallow  to  keep  Prince 
Henry  in  continual  laughter  the  wearing  out  of  fix  faihi- 
ons,  which  is  four  terms  or  two  actions,  and  he  mall 
laugh  without  Inter  Valiums.  O,  it  is  much,  that  a  lie 
with  a  flight  oath,  and  a  jeil  with  a  fad  brow,  will  do 
with  a  fellow  that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  fhoulders. 
O,  you  fhall  fee  him  laugh,  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet 
cloak  ill  laid  up. 

Shal.  [within.']  Sir  John 

Fal.  I  come,  mailer  Shallow;  I  come,  mailer  Shal- 
low. [Exit  FalilafF. 

SCENE  changes  to  the  Court,  in  London. 

Enter  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice. 

War.  T|  OW  now,   my  lord  Chief  Juilice,  whither 
XTTL       away  ? 
Ch.  Juft.  How  doth  the  King  ? 
War.  Exceeding  well :  his  cares  are  now  all  ended. 
Ch.  Juft.  I  hope,  not  dead  ? 

War. 
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War.  He's  walk'd  the  way  of  Nature* 
And  to  our  purpofes  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch.Juft.  I  would,  his  Majefty  had  call'd  mc  with 
him. 
The  fervice,  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

War.  Indeed,  I  think,  the  young   King  loves  you 
not. 

Ch  Juft.  I  know,  he  doth  not  5  and  do  arm  my  felf, 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time* 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideoufly  on  me, 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantafie. 

Enter  Lord  John  0/ Lancafter,  Gloucefter,  ##J  Clarence. 

War.  Here  come  the  heavy  iffue  of  dead  Harry. 
O,  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  the  worn:  of  thefe  three  gentlemen  : 
How  many  Nobles  then  ihould  hold  their  places, 
That  muft  flrike  fail  to  fpirits  of  vile  fort! 
Ch.Juft.  Alas,  I  fear,  all  will  be  overturn'd. 
Lan.  Good  morrow,  coufin  Warwick. 
Glou.  Clar.  Good  morrow,  coufin. 
Lan.  We  meet,  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  fpeak. 
War.  We  do  remember;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  Talk. 

Lan.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made  us 

heavy ! 
Ch.  Juft.  Peace  be  with  us,  left  we  be  heavier  ! 
Glou.  O,   good  my  lord,   you've    loft  a  friend,  in- 
deed •, 
And  I  dare  fwear,  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  feeming  forrow  ;  it  is,   fure,  your  own. 

Lan.  Tho'  no  man  be  affur'd  what  grace  to  find, 
You  ftand  in  coldeft  expectation. 
I  am  the  forrier ;  would,  'twere  otherwife. 

Cla.    Well,  you  muft  now  fpeak  Sir  John  Falftajf 
fair, 

Which  fwims  againft  your  ftream  of  quality. 

Ch.  Juft. 
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Ch.  Juft.  Sweet  Princes,  what  I  did,  I  did  in  Honour, 
Ledby  th'  impartial  conduct  of  my  foul; 
And  never  fhall  you  fee,  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  foreftall'd  remiffion. 
If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 
I'll  to  the  King  my  mafter  that  is  dead, 
And  tell  him  who  hath  fent  me  after  him. 

War.  Here  comes  the  Prince. 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

Ch.  Jufl.  Heav'n  fave  your  Majefty  ! 

P.  Henry.   Th^  new  and  gorgeous  garment,    Mi* 

Sits  not  fo  eafie  on  me,  as  you  think. 

Brothers,  you  mix  your  fadnefs  with  fome  fear : 

This  is  the  Englijh,  not  the  turkijh  Court  j 

Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  fucceeds, 

But  Harry,  Harry.     Yet  be  fad,  good  brothers, 

For  to  fpeak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you: 

Sorrow  fo  royally  in  you  appears, 

That  I  will  deeply  put  the  falhion  on, 

And  wear  it  in  my  heart.     Why  then,  be  fad ; 

But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers, 

Than  a  joint  burthen  laid  upon  us  all. 

For  me,  by  heav'n,  I  bid  you  be  aflur'd, 

I'll  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too  : 

Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I'll  bear  your  cares : 

Yet  weep,  that  Harry's  dead  5  and  fo  will  I. 

But  Harry  lives,  that  fhall  convert  thofe  tears 

By  number  into  hours  of  happinefs. 

Lan.  &c.  We  hope  no  other  from  your  Majefty. 

P.  Henry.  You  all  look  ftrangely  on  me;  and  you 
moft. 
You  are,  I  think,  aflur'd,  I  love  you  not, 

[to  the  Ch.Juft. 

Cb.Jufl.  lam  aflur'd,  if  I  be  meafur'd  rightly, 
Your  Majefty  hath  no  juft  caufe  to  hate  me. 

P.  Henry. 
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1?. Henry.    No!  might  a  Prince  of  my  great  hopes 
forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me? 
What!  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  fend  to  prifon 
Th'  immediate  heir  of  England/  was  this  eafie  ? 
May  this  be  wafh'd  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? 

ufi.  I  then  did  ufe  the  perfon  of  your  father  j 
Th  ;e  of  his  Power  lay  then  in  me  : 

At  •  in  th*  ad  mini  ft  ration  of  his  Law, 
Whn^   I  was  bufie  for  the  Common-wealth, 
Your  Highriefs  pic:        to  forget  my  Place, 
The  Majefty  anc         —  <  r  T  aw  and  Juftice, 
The  image  of  the  K     *  ^  horn  I  prefenteo  5 
And  ilruck  me  in  my  v^er    Seat  of  Judgment  i 
Whereon,  as  an  offender       vour  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 
And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  ill, 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  Garland, 
To  have  a  Son  fet  your  decrees  at  naught : 

To  pluck  down  juitice  from  your  awful  bench  ; 

To  trip  the  courfc  of  law,  and  blunt  the  fword 

That  guards  the  peace  and  fafety  of  your  perfon. 

Nay  more,  to  fpurn  at  your  mod  royal  image, 

And  mock  your  working  in  a  fecond  body. 

Queftion  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  cafe  yours  5 

Be  now  the  father,  and  propofe  a  fori  5 

Hear  your  own  dignity  fo  much  prophan'd  -y 

See  your  moft  dreadful  laws  fo  loofely  flighted  3 

Behold  your  felf  fo  by  a  fon  difdain'd  : 

And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 

And  in  your  pow'r  fo  filencing  your  fori. 

After  this  cold  confid'rance,  fentence  me; 

And,  as  you  are  a  King,  fpeak  in  your  State^ 

What  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place, 

My  perfon,  or  my  Liege's  Soveraignty. 

P.Henry.  You  are  right  Juflice,  and  you  weigh  this 
well, 

Therefore  ftill  bear  the  balance  and  the  fword: 

Vol.  III.  M  m     •  And 
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And  I  do  wifh,  your  Honours  may  incrcafc, 
Till  you  do  live  to  fee  a  fon  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did : 
So  ihall  I  live  to  fpeak  my  father's  words ; 

*  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  fo  bold, 

*  That  dares  do  jufticc  on  my  proper  fon ; 
6  And  no  lefs  happy,  having  fuch  a  fon, 

1  That  would  deliver  up  his  Greatnefs  fo 

6  Into  the  hand  of  juftice.  —  You  committed  me* 

For  which  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 

Th'unftained  fword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear; 

With  this  remembrance^  that  you  ufe  the  fame 

With  the  like  bold,  juft,  and  impartial  fpirit, 

As  you  have  done  'gainft  me.     There  is  my  hand, 

You  fhall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth : 

My  voice  fhall  found,  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear  j 

And  I  will  ftoop  and  humble  my  intents, 

To  your  well-pra£tis\d  wife  directions. 

And,  Princes  all,  believe  me,  I  befeech  you ; 

My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  Grave,  (34) 

(34)  My  Father  is  gone  wail'd  into  his  Grave, 

(tor  in  his  Tomb  lye  my  Affections )~\  This  ridiculous  Reading 
(which,  I  prefume,  is  Mr.  Pope's  Conjecture,  unfupported  by  Authori- 
ties, or  Reafon;)  is  not  only  Nonfenfe  in  it  felf,  but  is  the  Caufe  that 
Nonfenfe  potteries  the  following  Verfes.  The  Poet  certainly  wrote,  as 
I  have  refler'd  with  all  the  old  Copies.  "  My  Father,  fays  the  Prince, 
"  is  gone  wild  into  his  Grave,  for  now  all  my  wild  Affections  lye  in- 
"  tomb'd  with  him ;  and  I  furvive  with  his  fiber  Spirit  and  Difpofiti- 
"  on,  to  difappoint  thole  Expectations  the  Publick  have  form'd  of  me." 
This  the  Prince  had  refolv'd  to  do,  upon  his  Father's  Dcmife;  as  we 
have  heard  from  his  own  Mo«rth: 

— — ' ? 7  If  I  &  feign, 

O,  let  me  in  my  prefent  Wildnefs  dye : 

And  never  live  to  Jhovo  thy  incredulous  Werld 

The  noble  Change  that  I  have  purpofed. 
That  he  did  make  this  Change,  we  hear  from  the  Archbimop  in  the 
Beginning  of  Henry  V. 

The  Breath  no  fooner  left  his    Fathers  body, 

But  that  his  Wildnefs,  mortified  in  him, 

Seemd  to  dye  too. 
Thefe  two  Quotations   v&ry    plainly   alTert  our  Poet's   Reading,    and 
are  flagrant  Teftimonies  of  Mr.  Pope'*  unhappy   Fatality  in  gueffing 
to  rong. 

For 
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for  in  his  tomb  lye  my  affe&ions  5 
And  wich  his  fpirit  fadly  I  furvive, 
To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world  j 
To  fruftrate  prophecies,  and  so  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  which  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  feeming.     Tho'  my  tide  of  blood 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity  'till  now ; 
Now  doth  it  turn  and  ebb  back  to  the  fea, 
Where  it  fhall  mingle  with  the  ftate  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  Majefly. 
Now  call  we  our  high  Court  of  Parliament; 
And  let  us  chufe  fuch  limbs  of  noble  counfel, 
That  the  great  body  of  our  State  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  beft  govern'd  nation; 
That  War  or  Peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us, 
In  which  you,  father,  fhall  have  foremoft  hand. 

[To  Lord  Chief  Juflice. 
Our  Coronation  done,  we  will  accite 
(As  I  before  remember'd)  all  our  State., 
And  (Heav'n  configning  to  my  good  intents) 
No  Prince,  nor  Peer,  fhall  have  juft  caufe  to  fay, 
Heav'n  fhorten  Harrfs  happy  life  one  day.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE   changes  to  Shallow^  Seat  in 

Gloceiterlhire. 

£nter  Falftaff,  Shallow,   Silence,  Bardolph,  the  Page9 

and  Davy. 

Shah  T^T  A  Y,  you  fhall  fee  mine  orchard,  where  in 
lN   an  arbour  we  will   eat  a  laft  year's  pippin 
of  my  own  grafting,  with  a  difh  of  carraways,  and  fo 
forth:  come,  coufin  Silence  j  and  then  to  bed. 

Fal.  You  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling,  and  a  rich. 
Shah  Barren,  barren,   barren:   beggars  all,  beggars 

M  m  2.  alL 
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all,  Sir  7^;  marry,  good  air.  Spread,  D^,  fprcaJ* 
Davy  y   well  faid,  Davy. 

Fal.  This  Z)^i^  ferves  you  for  good  ufes$  he  is  your 
fervingman,  and  your  husbandman. 

Shah  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good  var- 
let, Sir  John.  By  th'Mafs,  I  have  drank  too  much  Sack 
at  (upper.  —  A  good  varlec.  Now  fit  down,  now  fit 
down:  come,  coufin. 

Sih  Ah,  firrah,  quoth-a, 
We  /hall  do  nothing  but  eat,  and  make  good  chear,  [Singing. 
And  praife  heaven  for  the  merry  year  j 
When  flejh  is  cheap  and  females  dear, 
And  lufty  lads  roam  here  and  there  $ 
So  merrily ',  and  ever  among,  fo  merrily,  &c. 

Fal.  There's  a  merry  heart,  good  mailer  Silence.  I'll 
give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 

Shah  Give  Mr.  Bardolph  fome  wine,  Davy. 

Davy.  Sweet  Sir,  fit*  I'll  be  with  you  anon*  mod 
fweet  Sir,  fit.  Mailer  Page,  fit:  good  mailer  Page,  fit: 
(^f)  proface.  What  you  want  in  meat,  we'll  have  in 
drink >  but  you  muit  bear;  the  heart's  all.  [Exit. 

Shah  Be  merry,  mafter  Bardolph,  and,  my  little  fol- 
dier  there,  be  merry. 

Sih  [Singing.]  Be  merry >  be  merry,  my  "wife  has  all, 
For  "women  are  Shrews ,  both  Jhort  and  tally 
"Fis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all, 
And  welcome  merry  Shrovetide. 
Be  merry,  be  merry. 

Fal.  I  did  not  think,  mailer  Silence  had  been  a  man 
of  this  mettle. 

(35)  Proface.   What  you  nvant  in  Meat,  you  have  in  Drink,~\     I  meet 
with  this  Word  again  in  an  oid  Comedy,  cali'd,   The  Widow's  Tears. 
Well,  1  have  done\ —    and  ivell  done,  Frailty. 
Proface ;   hoxv  likfi  Thou  it  ? 
(Spoken  to  a  Girl,  that  is  greedily  eating  Victuals  brought  her  by  the 
Speaker  )     I  have  not  found  this  Word  any  where  explahfd  ;  but  I  pre- 
iume  it  a  Contraction  from  the  Italian  P hi afe,  Son  <vi  profaccia ;   i.  e. 
Much  Good  may't  do  You. 

Sih 
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Sil.  Who  I  ?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once  ere 
now. 

Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  There  is  a  difh  of  leather-coats  for  you. 

Skal.  Davy^ 

Davy.  Your  Worfhip I'll  be  with  you  ftreight. 

A  cup  of  wine,  Sir? 

Sil.  [Singing.]  A  cup  of  wine^ 
That'' 5  brisk  and  fine , 
And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine  -y 
And  a  merry  heart  lives  long- a. 

FaL  Well  faid,  mafter  Silence. 

Sil.  If  we  fhall  be  merry,  now  comes  in  the  fweet  of 
the  night. 

FaL  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  mafter  Silence. 

Sil.  Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come.  I'll  pledge  you, 
were't  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

Shal.  Honeft  Bardolph^  welcome;  if  thou  want'ft  any 
thing  and  wilt  not  call,  befhrew  thy  heart.  Welcome, 
my  little  tiny  thief,  and  welcome,  indeed,  too:  I'll 
drink  to  mafter  Bar dolph^  and  to  all  the  cavileroes  about 
London. 

Dav.  I  hope  to  fee  London^  ere  I  die. 

Bard.  If  I  might  fee  you  there,  Davy, 

Shal.  You'll  crack  a  quart  together?  ha,  will  you 
not,  mafter  Bardolph? 

Bard.  Yes,  Sir,  in  a  pottle  pot. 

Shal.  By  God's  liggens,  I  thank  thee*  the  knave  will 
ftick  by  thee,  I  can  allure  thee  that.  He  will  not  out, 
he  is  true-bred. 

Bard.  And  I'll  ftick  by  him,  Sir. 

\_One  knocks  at  the  door. 

Shal.  Why,  there  fpoke  a  King:  lack  nothing,  he 
merry.   Look;  who's  at  door  there,  ho:  who  knocks? 

Fal.  Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right. 

M  m  3  Sil 
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Sil.  [Singing.]  Do  me  right,  and  dub  me  Knight^  Sa- 
mingo.     Is't  not  fo? 

Fal.  'Tis  fo. 

Sil.  Is't  fo  ?  why,  then  fay,  an  old  man  can  do  fomc- 
what. 

Dav.  If  it  pleafe  your  Worfhip,  there's  one  Piftol 
come  from  the  Court  with  news. 

Fal.  From  the  Court  ?  let  him  come  in. 

Enter  Piftol. 

How  now,  Piftol? 

Pift.  Sir  John,  fave  you,  Sir. 
Fal.  What  wind  blew  you  hither,  Piftol? 
Pift.  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  good^ 
fweet  Knight :   thou  art  now  one  of  the  greateit  men 
in  the  Realm. 

Sil.  Indeed,   I  think  he  be,    but  goodman  Puff  of 
Barfon. 

Pift.  Puff? 
Puffin  thy  teeth,  mod  recreant  coward  bafe! 
Sir  John^  I  am  thy  Piftol  and  thy  friend  j 
And  helter  skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys, 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price." 

Fal.  I  pr'ythee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man  of  this 

world. 
Pift.  A  foutra  for  the  world  and  worldlings  bafe*! 
I  fpeak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys. 

Fal.  O  bafe  AJfyrian  Knight,  what  is  thy  news  ? 
Let  King  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof. 
Sil.  And  Robin-hood \  Scarlet,  and  John. 
Pift.  Shall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helicons? 
And  fhall  good  news  be  baffled  ? 
Then  Piftol  lay  thy  head  in  fury's  lap. 

Shal.  Honeft  gentleman,   I  know  not  your  breed- 
ing. 
Pift.  Why  then,  lament  therefore. 

Shal 
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Shal.  Give  me  pardon,  Sir.  If,  Sir,  you  come  with 
news  from  the  Court,  I  take  it,  there  is  but  two  ways, 
either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal  them.  I  am,  Sir, 
under  the  King,  in  fome  authority. 

Pift.  Under  which  King?  Bezoniap,  fpeak  or  die.  (j(5) 

Shal.  Under  King  Harry. 

Pift.  Harry  the  Fourth  ?  or  Fifth  ? 

ShaL  Harry  the  Fourth. 

Pift.  A  foutra  for  thine  office! 
Sir  John,  thy  tender  Lamb-kin  now  is  King. 
Harry  the  Fifth's  the  man.     I  fpeak  the  truth. 
When  Piftol  lies,  do  this,  and  fig  me  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  old  King  dead? 

Pift.  As  nail  in  dpor:  the  things  I  fpeak  are  juft. 

Fal.  Away,  Bardolph,  faddle  my  horfe.  Mailer  Ro? 
bert  Shallow,  chufe  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the  Land, 
'tis  thine.  Piftol}  I  will  double  charge  thee  with  Dig- 
nities. 

Bard.  Q  joyful  day !  I  would  not  take  a  Kpighthood 
for  my  fortune. 

Pift.  What?  I  do  bring  good  news? 

Fal.  Carry  m after  Silence  to  bed :  m after  Shallow? 
my  lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  Fortune's 
Steward.  Get  on  thy  boots,  we'll  ride  all  night.  Oh, 
fweet Piftol/  away,  Bardolph :  come,  Piftol,  utter  more 
to  mej  and  withal  devife  fomething  to  do  thy  felf  good. 
Boot,  boot,  mailer  Shallow.  I  know,  the  yoqng  King 
is  fick  for  me.  Let  us  take  any  man's  horfes :  the  Laws 
of  England  are  at  my  commandment.  Happy  are  they 
which  have  been  my  friends  \  and  wo  to  my  Lord  Chief 
Juftice! 

(36) Bezonian,  fpeak  or  die.]     So  again  Suffolk  fays  \\\ 

2  henry  VI. 

Great  Men  oft  die  by  <vile  Bezonians. 
We  are  not  to  imagine  this  any  Nation  of  People;  but  it  |s  a  Term  of 
Reproach,  frequent  in  the  Wncers  contemporary  with  our  JPoet,  and  or" 
Italian  Extraction.    Bifogno,  among  other  Signification?,  means,  Necejjity ; 
an^  Bifognofo,  a  needy  Perfon  :  thence,  metaphorically,  a  ba/e  Scoundrel 

M  m  4  f ft, 
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Pift.  Let  vultures  vile  feize  on  his  lungs  alfo! 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,  fay  they? 
Why,  here  it  is,  welcome  this  pleafant  day.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  changes  to  a  Street  in  London. 

Enter  Hoftefs  Quickly,    Doll  Tear- meet,   and  Beadles. 

Hoft.  ^7  O,  thou  arrant  knave,  I  would  I  might  die, 
lN  that  I  might  have  thee  hang'd*  thou  haft 
drawn  my  fhoulder  out  of  joint. 

Bead.  The  conftables  have  delivered  her  over  to  me  5 
and  ihe  fhall  have  whipping  cheer  enough,  I  warrant 
her.  There  hath  been  a  man  or  two  kill'd  about 
her. 

DoJ.  Nut-hook,  nut-hook,  you  lie:  come  on,  I'll 
tell  thee  what,  thou  damn'd  tripe-vifag'd  rafcal,  if  the 
child,  I  go  with,  do  mifcarry,  thou  had'ft  better  thou 
hadft  (truck  thy  mother,  thou  paper-fac'd  villain. 

Hoft.  O  the  Lord,  that  Sir  John  were  come,  he 
would  make  this  a  bloody  day  to  fome  body.  But  I 
pray  God,  the  fruit  of  her  womb  mifcarry. 

Bead.  If  it  do,  you  mall  have  a  dozen  of  cufhions 
again,  you  have  but  eleven  now.  Come,  I  charge  you 
both  go  with  me  5  for  the  man  is  dead,  that  you  and 
Piftol  beat  among  you. 

Dol.   I'll   tell  thee   what,   (37)   thou  thin  man  in  a 

(37)  Yhou  thin  Man  in  a  Cenfer!]  A  Cenfer,  'tis  well  known,  is  a 
Veifel  for  burning  Incenfe,  a  Perfume  pan.  But  what  is  this  thin  Man 
jn  it  ?  I  have  i'etn  feveral  antique  Cenfer  s,  exactly  in  the  Shape  of  our 
Dimes  for  the  Table,  which,  being  of  Brafs,  were  beat  out  exceeding 
thin.  Jn  the  Middle  of  the  Bottom  was  raisM  up,  in  imbofs'd  Work, 
with  the  Hammer,  the  Figure  of  fome  Saint  in  a  kind  of  barbarous  hol- 
low Bafs-relief  the  whole  Diameter  of  the  Bottom.  The  Saint  was  ge- 
nerally He,  to  whom  the  Church,  in  which  the  Cenfer  was  us'd,  was  de- 
dicated: (tho1  I  once  faw  one  with  an  Adam  and  E<ve  at  the  Bottqm.) 
Now  this  thin  Beadle  is  compar'd,  for  his  Subftance,  to  one  of  thefe 
thin  hammer'd  Figures,  with  the  fame  kind  of  Humour  that  Piflol  in 
the  Merry  Wives  calls  Slender  a  laten  Bilboe. 

Mr.  Warhurton. 

Cenfer ! 
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Cenfer!  I  will  have  you  as  foundly  fwindg'd4for  this, 
you  blue-bottle  rogue !  you  filthy  famifh'd  corre&ioner ! 
if  you  be  not  fwindg'd,  I'll  forfwear  half  kirtles. 

Bead.  Come,  come,  you  fhe- Knight- arrant,  come. 

Hoft.  O,  that  Right  fhould  thus  o'ercome  Might! 
Well,  of  fufferance  comes  eafe. 

Dol.  Come,  you  rogue,  come*  bring  me  to  a  Juftice. 

Hoft.  Yes,  come,  you  ftarv'd  blood-hound. 

Dol.  Goodman  death,  goodman  bones ! 

Hoft.  Thou  Atomy,  thou! 

DoL  Come,  you  thin  thing:  come,  you  rafcal! 

Bead.  Very  well.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE,  a  pi b lick  Tlace  near  Weftminfter- 

Abbey. 


Enter  two.  Grooms^  ftrewing  rujhes. 

IE  ruflies,  more  rufhes. 

2  Groom.  The  trumpets  have  founded 


i  Groom.  \f[  ORE  ruflies,  more  rufhes. 


twice. 

i  Groom.  It  will  be  two  of  the  clock  ere  they  come 
from  the  Coronation :  difpatch,  difpatch. 

[Exeunt  Grooms. 

Enter  Falftaff,  Shallow,  Piflol,  Bardolph,  and  the  Boy. 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me,  mafter  Robert  Shallow^  I 
will  make  the  King  do  you  grace :  I  will  leer  upon  him 
as  he  comes  by,  and  do  but  mark  the  countenance  that 
he  will  give  me. 

Pift.  Blefs  thy  lungs,  good  Knight. 

Fal.  Come  here,  fiftol.  Hand  behind  me.  O,  if  I 
had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I  would  have 
beftow'd  the  thoufand  pound  I  borrow'd  of  you.  But 
it  is  no  matter,  this  poor  fhew  doth  better  j  this  doth 
infer  the  zeal  1  had  to  fee  him. 

Shal.  It  doth  fo. 

Fah 
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Fal.  It»fliews  my  carncftncfs  of  affection. 

Pift.  It  doth  fo. 

Fal.  My  devotion. 

Pift.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

Fal.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night,  and  not  to  de«* 
liberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have  patience  to 
fhift  me. 

Shal.  It  is  moft  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  ftand  ftained  with  travel,  and  fweating 
with  defire  to  fee  him,  thinking  of  nothing  elfe,  putting 
all  affairs  elfe  in  oblivion,  as  if  there  were  nothing  elfe 
to  be  done  but  to  fee  him. 

Pift.  'Tis  femper  idem  5  for  abfque  hoc  nihil  eft.  'Tis 
ail  in  every  part. 

Shal.  'Tis  fo,  indeed. 

Pift.  My  Knight,  I  will  enflame  thy  noble  liver,  ancj 
make  thee  rage. 

Thy  Dol  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts 
Is  in  bafe  durance  and  contagious  prifon  j 
Haui'd  thither  by  mechanick  dirty  hands. 
Rowze  up  revenge  from  Ebon  den,  with  fell  dleclo's, 

fnake, 
For  Dol  is  in.    Piftol  fpeaks  nought  but  truth. 

Fal.  I  will  deliver  her. 

Pift.  There  roar'd  the  fea;  and  trumpet  clangour 
founds. 

<fhe  Trumpets  found.     Enter  the  King,  and  his  train. 

Fal.  God  fave  thy  Grace,  King  Hal,  my  royal  Hal! 
Pift.  The  heav'ns  thee  guard  and  keep,  moft  royal 
imp  of  fame! 

Fal.  God  fave  thee,  my  fweet  boy ! 

King.  My  Lord  Chief  Juftice,  fpeak  to  that  vain  man. 

Ch.  Juft.  Have  you  your  wits?  know  you,  what  'tis 

you  fpeak? 
Fal.  My  King,  my  Jove9  I  fpeak  to  thee,  my  heart! 
King.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man:  fall  to  thy  prayers: 

How 
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How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jefter ! 

I  have  long  dream'd  of  fuch  a  kind  of  man, 

So  furfeit-iwell'd,  fo  old,  and  fo  profane  3 

But,  being  awake,  I  do  defpife  my  dream. 

Make  lefs  thy  body,  (hence !)  and  more  thy  grace  j 

Leave  gormandizing.  Know,  the  Grave  doth  gape  (38) 

For  thee,  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men. 

Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jeft  j 

Prefume  not,  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was  : 

For  heav'n  doth  know,  fo  {hall  the  world  perceive, 

That  I  have  turn'd  away  my  former  felf, 

So  will  I  thofe  that  kept  me  company. 

When  thou  doft  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 

Approach  me,  and  thou  {halt  be  as  thou  waft, 

The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots  5 

(3  8)  ■  ■    -  Know,  the  Grave  doth  gape 

For  Thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  Men  ]  I  cannot  help  observ- 
ing on  this  Paflage,  as  one  of  Sbakefpeare's  grand  Touches  of  Nature. 
The  King,  having  ihaken  off  his  Vanities,  in  this  Scene  reproves  his  old 
Companion  Sir  John  for  his  Follies  with  great  Severity.  He  aflumes  the 
Air  of  a  Preacher ;  bids  him  fall  to  his  Prayers,  and  confider  how  ill 
grey  Heirs  become  a  Buffoon  ;  bids  him  feek  after  Grace,  & c .  and  leave 
gourmandizing.  But  that  Word,  unluckily  prefenting  him  with  a  plea- 
fant  Idea,  he  can't  forbear  purfuing  it  in  thefe  Words,  - — Know,  the 
Grave  doth  gape  for  thee  thrice  voider,  &c.  and  is  juft  falling  back  into 
Hal  by  an  humourous  Allufion  to  FaJftafs  Bulk:  but  He  perceives  it  at 
once,  is  afraid  Sir  John  mould  take  the  Advantage  of  it,  fo  checks 
both  himfelf  and  the  Knight  with 

Reply  not  to  me  with  a  Fool-born  jeft ; 
and  refumes  the  Thread  of  his  Difcourfe,  and  moralizes  on  to  the  End  of 
the  Chapter.  This,  I  think,  is  copying  Nature  with  great  Exa&nefs,  by 
mewing  how  apt  Men  are  to  fall  back  into  old  Cuftoms;  when  the 
Change  is  not  made  by  degrees,  as  the  Habit  itfelf  was,  but  determined 
of  all  at  once,  on  the  Motives  of  Honour,  Intereft,  or  Reafon.  And 
Nothing  is  more  difgutiing  than  that  vicious  Practice  of  Dramatick 
Poets  of  violating  the  Unity  of  Character,  and  giving  the  fame  Per- 
fonage  different  Aims,  Purfuits,  Appetites,  and  Paffions,  at  the  latter  End 
of  the  Piece  from  what  he  fet  out  with  at  the  Beginning ;  that  Rule  of 
Horace's  being  much  more  general  than  He  makes  it: 

Servetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ah  inccepto  procejfcrit,  &  fibi  c@nilet. 

Mr.  Warburton. 

Till 
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Till  then  I  banifh  thee,  on  pain  of  death, 

As  I  have  done  the  reft  of  my  mif- leaders, 

Not  to  come  near  our  perfon  by  ten  miles. 

For  competence  of  life,  I  will  allow  you, 

That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  Evil  : 

And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  your  felves, 

We  will  according  to  your  ftrengths  and  qualities 

Give  you  advancement.     Be't  your  charge,  my  lord, 

To  fee  perform'd  the  tenour  of  our  word. 

Set  on.  [Ex.  King,  &c. 

Fal.  Mailer  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thoufand  pound. 

Shal.  Ay,  marry,  Sir  John,  which  I  befeech  you  tq 
let  me  have  home  with  me. 

Fal.  That  can  hardly  be,  Mr.  Shallow.  Do  not  you 
grieve  at  this j  I  fhall  be  fent  for  in  private  to  him: 
look  you,  he  muft  feem  thus  to  the  world.  Fear  not 
your  advancement,  I  will  be  the  man  yet  that  mall  make 
you  great. 

Shal.  I  cannot  perceive  how,  unlefs  you  give  mc 
your  doublet,  and  fluff  me  out  with  flraw.  1  befeech 
you,  good  Sir  'John,  let  me  have  five  hundred  of  my 
thoufand. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word.  This,  that 
you  heard,  was  but  a  colour, 

Shal.  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in,  Sir 
John. 

Fal.  Fear  no  colours  :  go  with  me  to  dinner :  come, 
lieutenant  Piftcl\  come,  Bardolph.  I  fhall  be  fent  for 
foon  ac  night. 

Enter  Chief  Juftice  and  Prince  John. 

Ch.  Jufl.  Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falftaff  to  the  Fleet, 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

Fal.  My  lord,  my  lord,- 

Ch.  Juft.  I  cannot  now  fpeak,   I  will  hear  you  foon. 

Take  them  away. 

Pifi. 
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Pifi.  Si  fort  una  me  torment o,  fpera  me  contento.  (39) 

[Exeunt. 

Manent  Lancafler,  and  Chief  Juflice. 

Lan.  I  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the  King's. 
He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for  j 
But  they  are  banifh'd,  till  their  converfations 
Appear  more  wife  and  modefl  to  the  world. 

Ch.  Juft.  And  fo  they  are. 

Lan.  The  King  hath  call'd  his  Parliament,  my  lord. 

Ch.  Juft.  He  hath. 

Lan.  I  will  lay  odds,  that  ere  this  year  expire, 
We  bear  our  civil  fwords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France.     I  heard  a  bird  fo  ring, 
Whofe  mufick,  to  my  thinking,  pleas'd  the  King. 
Come,  will  you  hence?  [Exeunt. 

(39)  Si  Fortuna  me  tormento,  fpera  me  contento]  This  falfe  Italian  is  not 
from  the  Editors,  but  purpofely  from  the  Author.     Piflol,  as  an  ignorant 
Fellow,  but  an  AfFe&er  of  Languages,  quotes  a  Scrap  he  has  heard,  at 
all  Adventures ;  not  knowing  whether  he  is  right,  or  believing  that  any 
of  the  Company  know.     It  Teems  to  me  a  Fragment  from  fome  Cban- 
Jon,  or  Madrigal;  and,  perhaps,  flood  thus  in  the  Original. 
Si  Fortuna  me  torment  a, 
La  Speranza  me  content  a. 
If  Fortune  afflidl  me,  I'll  wrap  my  felf  up  contented  in  the  Hope  of  her 
growing  kinder. 


E  P  I- 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  a  D  a  n  g  e  r. 

FIRST,  my  fear-,  then,  my  courffie;  laft,  my  fpeech. 
My  fear  is  your  difpleafure ;  my  court  fie ',  my  duty  j 
and  my  fpeech,  to  beg  your  pardons.  If  you  look  for  a 
good  fpeech  now,  you  undo  me  \  for  'what  I  have  to  fay 
is  of  mine  own  making,  and  what,  indeed,  I  Jhould  fay,  wilt, 
I  doubt,  prove  mine  own  marring.  But  to  the  purpofe, 
and  fo  to  the  venture.  Be  it  known  to  you,  (as  it  is  very 
*welt)  I  was  lately  here  in  the  end  of  a  difpleafing  Play, 
to  pray  your  patience  for  it,  and  to  promife  you  a  better. 
1  did  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this\  which  ij \  like 
an  ill  venture^  it  come  unluckily  home,  I  break  5  and  you, 
my  gentle  creditors,  lofe.  Here,  I  promt  fed  you,  1  would 
be,  and  here  I  commit  my  body  to  your  mercies:  bate  me 
fome,  and  I  will  pay  you  fomei  and,  as  moft  debtors  do% 
promife  you  infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me,  will  you 
command  me  to  ufe  my  legs?  and  yet  that  were  but  light 
payment,  to  dance  out  of  your  debt :  but  a  good  confcience 
will  make  any  poffible  fatisfaclion,  and  fo  will  I.  All 
the  gentlewomen  here  have  forgiven  me\  if  the  gentlemen 
will  not,  then  the  gentlemen  do  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
women, which  was  never  fe  en  before  infuch  an  affembly. 

One  word  more,  I  befeech  you  5  if  you  be  not  too  much 
cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will  continue  the 
ftory  with  Sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you  merry  with  fair 
Catharine  of  France ,  where,  for  any  thing  I  know,  Fal- 
itaff  fhall  die  of  a  Sweat,  unlefs  already  he  be  kill  d  with 
your  hard  opinions :  for  Oldcaftle  died  a  martyr,  and  this 
is  not  the  man.  My  tongue  is  weary :  when  my  legs  are 
too,  I  will  bid  you  good  nighty  and  fo  kneel  down  before* 
you  ,  but,  indeed,  to  pray  for  the  ghieeri. 
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